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Preface 


In 1919 the leaders of the victorious powers who gathered at the Paris 
Peace Conference attempted to create a new Europe on the ruins of the 
old one. Past boundaries and loyalties disappeared as the empires of 
Central, Eastern, and Southeastern Europe crumbled; a band of new or 
enlarged states stretching from the Baltic to the Aegean Sea stood 
where these great powers had dominated. Yet, within less than a 
generation a second great challenge loomed on the horizon. Under 
Nazi rule Germany seemed poised to undermine the Paris edifice and 
bring about a major revision of the European status quo. No country 
could remain indifferent to this development. Among those most 
affected was Romania, a relatively small state that had benefited from 
the redrawing of the European map. 

This study is concerned with the role of Romania in the interna- 
tional politics of Europe before and immediately after the outbreak of 
the Second World War. It is about the attempts of Romania’s leaders to 
preserve the relative independence and the territorial integrity of their 
enlarged country by maneuvering between the interests of the Euro- 
pean Great Powers as well as about the policies of these powers toward 
Romania during one of the stormiest periods in this century. These 
themes have been only partially explored in the West and little in the 
English speaking world, where historical writing has focused on other 
countries in the East European area. 

Interwar Romania, however, deserves more attention. Not only 
was this country very active in its region, but it also held an important 
place in the global calculations of the Great Powers. Its oil reserves, 
grains, and other economic resources, its control over the lower Dan- 
ube, its membership in both the Little Entente and the Balkan En- 
tente, and, not least, its geographical position at the crossroads of 
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Eastern, Central, and Southeastern Europe made Romania too valu- 
able an economic and geopolitical asset to be ignored by the Great 
Powers. Whether as subject or object, Romania found itself more than 
once in the vortex of the struggle between these powers. 

Thus, in the second half of the 1930s the question of Soviet army 
passage through Romanian territory surfaced periodically each time 
the possibility of military collaboration between the Western Powers, 
or their allies, and the Soviet Union became topical. Also, in spring 
and summer 1939 Romania was assigned a central role in the British 
plans for erecting a dam against German expansionism in Eastern 
Europe. Most important, after September 1939 the control over Roma- 
nian oil, so crucial for the German war effort, became the object of a 
fierce tug-of-war between the Third Reich and the Western Powers. 

There was, however, a marked asymmetry in the mutual relations 
between the Great Powers and Romania. For the Great Powers rela- 
tions with Romania were one of many, usually more important, fac- 
tors that influenced the formation and implementation of their for- 
eign policies. But for Romania relations with the Great Powers were 
everything. Its territorial integrity and ultimately its very existence 
depended on these relations. Consequently, Romania's conflicts with 
other small states, although salient, were secondary in importance. 
Their intensity and outcome were to a large extent dependent upon 
the evolution of relations between the Great Powers themselves as 
well as between those powers and the various small states in Eastern 
Europe. 

This book is divided into three parts. The first part begins in 
winter 1932—33 at a time of momentous international developments. 
The coming to power of the National Socialist party in Germany and 
the consequent strengthening of the rapprochement between France 
and the Soviet Union finally ended the postwar anomaly of Germany’s 
and Russia’s diminished international stature. The distribution of 
power in Europe was about to undergo drastic changes. Romania, still 
firmly anchored in the French camp, responded to new circumstances 
by trying to strengthen and enlarge its alliances. The second part 
explores Romania’s gradual departure from this policy in the late 
1930s and its adoption of a torturous course of balancing between the 
Great Powers against the background of recurring international crises. 
The third part deals with the neutrality of Romania at the beginning of 
the war and the subsequent deterioration of this position. The book 
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concludes in late spring 1940 when the string of German conquests in 
the West and the imminent defeat of France brought about the collapse 
of Romania’s precarious neutrality followed by the reorientation of 
Romania toward Germany. The subsequent Soviet ultimatum on Bes- 
sarabia of June 1940 and the second Vienna Award two months later 
occurred in the new international context of a continental Europe 
dominated by Germany. They are the epilogue of one story and the 
prologue of another, namely Romania’s role in the German system. 

The study of Romanian foreign policy in the 1930s and during the 
“Phoney” War is both a frustrating and rewarding experience. The 
depressing sentiment of the weak state’s powerlessness in the face of 
overwhelming force, a sense of futility and inevitability, have been 
shared by many who have studied the policy of other small states 
during this period. On the brighter side, like the drop of water that 
helps reveal the composition of the sea, the examination of a small 
state’s external behavior can provide useful insights into the essence 
of international politics and foreign policy. The elements of conflict 
and cooperation, of change and continuity, of national and personal 
interests, of morality and lack of it are ever present, and perhaps these 
elements are more intense as the foreign policy of a small state is 
usually little more than a strategy for survival. In addition, and from 
the purely historical point of view, the complex processes that led to 
the Second World War appear in a different and often revelatory light 
when regarded from the vantage point of a small East European state. 

In this study I have tried to take into account the interdependence 
of political, economic, military, and other factors while avoiding the 
trap of wanting to explain everything. Ultimately, the study has a 
political-diplomatic focus. I have reconstructed the past as much as I 
could on the basis of primary sources. I have had the good fortune of 
working in the diplomatic archives of all the former European Great 
Powers, except the Soviet Union, and in other repositories of diplo- 
matic and military documents. In Romania my access to diplomatic 
correspondence, while substantial, did have its limits and restrictions. 
An additional difficulty has been the scarcity of direct testimony on 
the inner workings of the very small group that made foreign policy 
decisions in Romania and on the influences to which it was subjected. 
To the extent that it was possible, I have tried to fill some of these gaps 
with the many non-Romanian sources I have consulted. 

Most of this work was carried out at the Centre for International 
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Studies at the London School of Economics as a research project sup- 
ported by the British Social Science Research Council. Part of the 
research was carried out while I held a postdoctoral grant at the In- 
stitute for European History in Mainz and a research grant awarded by 
the Canadian Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council at the 
Centre for Russian and East European Studies at the University of 
Toronto. I remain grateful to all the institutions that have hosted or 
funded my research. 

Many people have helped me along the way to complete this 
study. I would like to thank in particular Professor Sidney Aster, 
Professor Stephen Fischer-Galati, Professor R. F. Leslie, and Dr. An- 
tony Polonsky, who at various stages have read my manuscript and 
provided valuable suggestions. Many thanks are also due to Professor 
Jean-Baptiste Duroselle, General Jean Delmas, Professor Enrico Serra, 
and Dr. Viorica Moisuc for enabling me to gain access to special 
collections in the archives of the French Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
the French Army, the Italian Foreign Ministry, and the Institute for 
Historical and Socio-Political Studies in Bucharest, respectively. 

Finally, 1am much indebted to Professor Donald Cameron Watt, 
who encouraged me to undertake this study and was instrumental in 
obtaining most of the financial support necessary for its completion. 
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Introduction 


In the summer of 1916 the Romanians entered the First World War 
belatedly at the side of the Entente. They did so after two years of 
neutrality and only when the defeat of the Central Powers seemed 
probable. Their war aims were the annexation of the predominantly 
Romanian province of Transylvania, then under Hungarian rule, and 
of the much smaller region of Bukovina, which Austria had annexed at 
the end of the eighteenth century. Romanian nationalistic aspirations 
extended also to Bessarabia; until its annexation to the Russian Em- 
pire in 1812 it had formed a part of the Romanian principality of 
Moldavia, but its recovery no longer seemed realistic once the Roma- 
nians had become allies of the Russians. 

The long-pondered decision to intervene in the war proved to be 
disastrous. Insufficiently prepared, the Romanian army was soon de- 
feated by the Germans and the Austro-Hungarians. Most of the coun- 
try was occupied, and the king and his government were compelled to 
retreat to the northern city of Iasi. After the October 1917 revolution 
in Russia and the subsequent Russian defection from the war, the 
kingdom of Romania became physically isolated from its Western al- 
lies. After several months of procrastinating, Romanian leaders bowed 
to unrelenting pressure from the Central Powers to conclude a sepa- 
rate and humiliating peace with them. 

The terms of the Bucharest peace treaty signed on 24 April 1918 
compelled the Romanians to cede some territories to the Hungarians 
and to return the province of Southern Dobrudja to the Bulgarians. 
The Romanians had acquired this province in 1913 at the end of the 
Second Balkan War. Most important, Romania was to become a Ger- 
man economic vassal. The only bright spot was the tacit acquiescence 
of the Central Powers in the annexation of Bessarabia. The Romanians 
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had occupied this province two months earlier at the request of the 
Entente for strategic and logistic reasons, just when the Russian army 
there was disintegrating in the wake of the October revolution. The 
occupation was originally intended only as a stopgap measure. When 
it became clear that the conclusion of a humiliating peace with the 
Central Powers was unavoidable, the defeated Romanians turned their 
attention from Transylvania to Bessarabia. On 27 March 1918, in a 
controversial decision, the local body governing Bessarabia decided on 
union with Romania. As long as Romania was dominated by the 
Central Powers the plans of annexing Transylvania and Bukovina had 
to be dropped. However, only six months later these provinces came 
again within reach of the Romanians. 

Having delayed ratification of the Bucharest Treaty for as long as 
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possible, the Romanians reentered the war at the side of the Entente a 
few days before the November 1918 armistice. They were largely 
forgiven their separate peace which, it was recognized, was made 
under duress. The Romanian army gradually occupied Transylvania 
and Bukovina, where the Hungarian and Austrian administrations had 
collapsed. These accomplished facts and the earlier annexation of 
Bessarabia were sanctioned at the Paris Peace Conference and the 
subsequent Conference of Ambassadors, respectively. The victorious 
powers also recognized Southern Dobrudja as part of Romania. By the 
end of 1920 the new Greater Romania was more than twice the size of 
the prewar Old Kingdom in terms of population and area. The simulta- 
neous collapse of the Russian and Austro-Hungarian empires led to 
the fulfillment of the Romanian nationalistic dream far beyond expec- 
tations. But this success contained from the beginning the seeds of 
trouble. The emergence of Greater Romania changed the Romanians’ 
international status from that of unsatisfied “have-nots” to that of 
besieged “haves.” The Russians, the Hungarians, and the Bulgarians 
who had lost territory to the Romanians refused to recognize the 
finality of the new Romanian borders. The maintenance of the coun- 
try’s fragile territorial integrity became the main task of Romanian 
diplomacy. This task was the more difficult as, despite its additional 
human and economic resources, Romania remained a weak state. 


One of the factors that accounted for Romania’s weakness was the 
discrepancy between the form and the substance of its political sys- 
tem. Officially the country was a constitutional monarchy, with a 
multiparty system and guaranteed civil liberties. In reality Romania 
lacked a democratic political culture. Elections were less than fair, 
many of the politicians corrupt, and civil liberties more than often 
disregarded. Unlike the constitutional monarchs of Western Europe at 
the time, the Romanian king played a crucial role in internal politics. 
His right to designate the political party that would organize the next 
election meant that in effect the king decided on who should govern. 
The electoral results were almost invariably rigged; most of the elec- 
tions ratified the king’s decision. 

Nevertheless, in the first decade after the war the monarchy did 
not assume too conspicuous a posture. King Ferdinand had few politi- 
cal ambitions, and, moreover, in the last years of his rule he was 
handicapped by a terminal illness. After his death in 1927 he was suc- 
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ceeded by the five-year-old King Michael whose father, Prince Carol, 
had been made to renounce his right to succession on account of his 
liaison with Elena Lupescu, a commoner and a divorcee of Jewish 
origins. For several years Romania was ruled by a regency composed of 
three nonpolitical personalities. The monarchy regained its centrality 
in Romania’s political life in 1930 when Prince Carol succeeded in 
returning to Romania and in ascending to the throne as King Carol II. 

Deep social and economic divisions also shaped the character of 
Romanian politics. These divisions reflected first and foremost the 
very uneven distribution of wealth in Romania. In spite of rapid indus- 
trialization Romanian society was still predominantly rural; only one 
fifth of the population lived in urban centers. The agrarian reform of 
1921 gave land to destitute peasants. But many of these peasants found 
their new property too small to sustain them without the modern 
machinery and techniques which they could not afford. Romanian 
agriculture, one of the country’s great potential resources, remained 
backward, and the peasantry generally poor and dissatisfied. 

Although a new constitution promulgated in 1923 granted the 
entire male population the right to vote, political participation was 
low. Most peasants remained unorganized and apathetic. At the same 
time the first generation of peasants that had become industrial work- 
ers had yet to develop a genuine political consciousness. But the 
developing urban middle class, though still small, was already having 
a noticeable effect on political life. The new National Peasant party, 
formed in the mid-1920s, represented the interests of this class as well 
as those of the better-off part of the peasantry. By taking advantage of 
the universal vote it succeeded in replacing the prewar Conservative 
party that expressed the interests of the big landowners, as one of the 
two main political parties in Romania. 

The powerful financial and industrial bourgeoisie was concen- 
trated in the Liberal party led by the Bratianu family. It called the tune 
in postwar Romanian politics. Perched at the top of the steep social 
pyramid, this small group, by skillfully manipulating the pseudo- 
democratic political system, wielded an amount of power as dispropor- 
tionate to its numbers as its wealth was to the poverty of the masses. 
The oligarchical concentration of political and economic power pre- 
pared the ground for the emergence of extreme, mainly right-wing, 
movements. 

By far the most important of these movements was the Legion of 
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the Archangel Michael, known later as the Iron Guard. Founded in 
1927 by the young student Corneliu Zelea Codreanu, the Iron Guard 
had its ideological roots in both foreign Fascism and Romanian tra- 
ditions. Its members were profoundly anti-Communist and anti- 
Semitic. In its first years of existence the movement had a certain 
appeal to marginal urban groups such as students and discontented 
intellectuals and to the most backward part of the peasantry. 

At the other extreme of the political spectrum there were the 
Communists. Communism, however, never sank deep roots. Not only 
was the industrial working class still small and politically inarticu- 
late, but the Romanian Communist party, taking its cue from Mos- 
cow, advocated the unpopular idea of dismembering Greater Romania. 
Besides, in 1924 the party was banished, and from then on Communist 
activities were subject to heavy repression. In the entire interwar 
period, the membership of the Romanian Communist party never 
exceeded a few thousand. Nevertheless, because of the proximity of 
the Soviet Union and the widespread poverty, the ruling elites feared 
the spread of Communism to their country. This fear, which some 
denied and others exaggerated, played a part in the politics of Romania 
and, particularly, in the evolution of its foreign policy. 

Another weakness of Greater Romania was the tension between 
rampant nationalism and the presence within Romania’s new borders 
of large minority groups that represented over 25 percent of its seven- 
teen million inhabitants. The almost 1.5-million-strong Hungarian 
ethnic group was the largest. Its presence in Transylvania served as the 
object and, at times, as the instrument of Hungarian irredentism. The 
approximately three-quarter million Jews and the equally numerous 
German ethnic group controlled much of the banking, commerce, and 
budding industries. Jewish entrepreneurs were beneficial for the de- 
velopment of the country, but their success fueled the widespread 
anti-Semitism that would later become a destructive force in Roma- 
nian society. Other divisions ran along regional lines. The Romanians 
in the newly acquired provinces had a distinctive history and regional 
interests. They often found themselves at variance with their cona- 
tionals in Old Romania who insisted on Greater Romania being a very 
centralized state. These tensions, although muted, played into the 
hands of Romania’s enemies. 

Despite such weaknesses Greater Romania was qualitatively dif- 
ferent from prewar Romania in that it contained the potential for 
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substantial change. The agrarian reform, by shaking existing social 
structures, quickened the process of modernization. The universal 
vote opened the possibility of widening the basis of Romanian politics. 
The prospects of economic development were also encouraging. Tran- 
sylvania and Bukovina added new industries and mineral resources to 
those of the Old Kingdom, while Bessarabia was a rich agricultural 
province. But the country lacked the capital necessary for industrial- 
ization and for the modernization of its agriculture. Romania was 
dependent on foreign capital, and nowhere was this fact more obvious 
than in the oil industry. 

Oil was Romania’s most important economic resource and a po- 
tential political asset. As the sixth-biggest oil producer in the world 
and the second in Europe, Romania had an importance in the conti- 
nental balance of power beyond that warranted by its level of develop- 
ment or military strength. But the Romanians still had only partial 
control over this resource, about 75 percent of the capital invested in 
the oil industry being in foreign hands. Oil was a mixed blessing, for 
although it enhanced the country’s international importance it also 
transformed it into an object of rivalry between the Great Powers. The 
Romanians tried to turn this rivalry to their benefit; an endeavor that 
often proved risky. 

Another two-edged asset was Romania’s geopolitical position. 
The Old Kingdom was basically a Balkan country, but after the annex- 
ation of the new provinces Romania lay right at the meeting point of 
Central-Eastern, Northeastern, and Southeastern Europe. As such it 
was important for any Great Power seeking to maintain or gain influ- 
ence in one or more of the geographical subdivisions of Eastern Eu- 
rope. In the 1920s the Romanians tried to take advantage of this fact by 
depicting themselves as a bulwark against the expansion of German- 
ism to the East or of Communism to the West or both. But later on 
when the same geopolitical position generated contradictory pres- 
sures from several Great Powers, they wished to remain as inconspicu- 
ous as possible. 

Militarily, the new Romania was weak. Its army did reach Buda- 
pest in 1919 after Béla Kun’s Hungarian Communist regime impru- 
dently declared war against Romania. But the Romanian victory was 
over an enemy poorly organized and demoralized by its defeats in the 
Great War. After this episode and the return to peace, successive 
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governments allowed the army to deteriorate. Because of financial 
difficulties, its training was badly neglected and its equipment became 
obsolete. The decline of its already limited military capability would 
constitute a grave problem for Romania as a country surrounded by 
inimical neighbors. 

Aware of their country’s weaknesses, the Romanian leaders tried 
to exercise skillful diplomacy as a partial substitute for economic and 
military power. To this end during the 1920s the Romanian Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs was reorganized and enlarged. At the same time 
new diplomatic posts were established in Europe, Asia, and South 
America. Because Romania’s fate was inextricably linked to the sta- 
bility of the postwar European system, the Romanian leaders staunch- 
ly defended the status quo on the continent. They sought the protec- 
tion of their country by the victorious Great Powers, collaborated with 
the leaders of other small states in their region who were interested in 
the preservation of the existing order, and took an active part in the 
League of Nations. 

By the early 1920s the United States had already withdrawn from 
European affairs; Britain showed little interest in Eastern Europe, and 
Italy became disenchanted with the existing territorial order. France, 
which pursued a status quo policy, remained the only Great Power to 
which the Romanians could turn for protection. Following the lead of 
France was a manifestation of Romania’s need for protection and its 
lack of suitable alternatives. The French connection, the backbone of 
Romanian foreign policy throughout the 1920s and beyond, was to 
some extent also the result of cultural and economic factors. 

French cultural influence on the Romanian elites, although not 
exclusive, was extensive and long-standing. The belief in common 
Latin origins with the French was a source of pride for the Romanians. 
Although at the end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth century Romania had also been subjected to other influ- 
ences, notably the German one, many of the political figures who 
shaped its internal politics and external policy in the interwar period 
had been partially educated in France and were conversant with its 
culture. The feeling of cultural affinity was reinforced by a tradition of 
French support for the Romanian national cause. The help of France 
had been essential to the Romanians at two turning points in their 
modern history: the union of the principalities of Moldavia and Wal- 
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lachia in 1859, which opened the road to the emergence of an indepen- 
dent Romanian state, and the transformation of this state into Greater 
Romania sixty years later. 

Economically, until the First World War, Romania had been domi- 
nated by Germany, while France exercised only secondary influence. 
The Treaty of Versailles dispossessed Germany of its investments in 
Romania in favor of the victorious powers, and the proportion of 
French capital in the Romanian economy grew considerably. At the 
same time the Romanian state became heavily indebted to France as a 
result of extensive borrowing during and after the war. Between 1922 
and 1937 the Romanians borrowed more than twice as much from 
Paris as from London, while Berlin’s loans were negligible. In trade the 
French lagged far behind the British and the Germans. Nevertheless, 
as Romania’s first creditor, second investor, and third trade partner, the 
French exerted considerable influence on the economic life of the 
country. 

Economic interests notwithstanding, the French regarded the 
maintenance of a strong Romania primarily as an important political 
and military interest. They conceived its strategic role as that of a rear 
guard charged with preventing Soviet Russia, Hungary, and Bulgaria 
from impeding the action of Poland and Czechoslovakia, France’s only 
fully fledged allies in Eastern Europe, in a war against Germany. Yet, it 
was not until June 1926 that a formal political and military agreement 
between Paris and Bucharest was concluded. 

In negotiating this agreement the Romanians tried to obtain a 
reassurance against Soviet claims to Bessarabia. They suspected that 
the Locarno Treaty of 1925, by which the Germans recognized and the 
British and the Italians guaranteed the finality of Germany’s frontiers 
with France and Belgium, had created two categories of states: one 
with recognized borders and the other, to which Romania belonged, 
left to their own means. The French refused to do anything that the 
Soviet Union could interpret as an act of provocation, and the Franco- 
Romanian Treaty of Alliance and Friendship concluded in 1926, in 
spite of its name, fell short of a genuine alliance. It stipulated only that 
in case of an unprovoked attack upon one of its signatories the two 
parties would consult, within the framework of the League, as to the 
measures to be taken against the aggressor. Thus formulated, the 
agreement gave the Romanians some moral comfort but was not a 
proper instrument of security. Yet, due to the common interest of 
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maintaining the existing European order, the French and the Roma- 
nians regarded themselves as allies even without a formal treaty. 

The precedence taken by real interests over formal acts is illus- 
trated also by the evolution of Italo-Romanian relations during the 
same period. Three months after signing their treaty with the French, 
the Romanians concluded a similar agreement with the Italians. One 
of the aims of this agreement was to widen the basis of Great Power 
support for Romania, as some Romanian leaders felt that exclusive 
reliance on one protective power was unwise. But soon after its con- 
clusion the Italians began to support the demands of the revisionist 
states, particularly those of Hungary. The Italo-Romanian pact re- 
mained a dead letter, and a few years later it expired without being 
renewed. 

As regards its relations with other small antirevisionist states, 
Romania’s main objective was to draw these states into a broad re- 
gional alliance. The Little Entente that took shape in 1920—21 through 
a series of bilateral treaties between Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and 
Romania was based on an earlier project for the creation of a political 
block of small states in which Poland and Greece were to be included. 
Advocated assiduously by the Romanian foreign minister, Take Io- 
nescu, the block was intended to maintain the postwar territorial 
arrangements in Eastern Europe by keeping in check the revisionist 
states in the region and also to enable its members to face the Great 
Powers on a more equal footing. As participation in the Little Entente 
fell short of original expectations, so did the goals of this organization. 
Although it officially had in view the maintenance of the peace trea- 
ties with Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria, the Little Entente was di- 
rected mainly toward containing Hungarian revisionism. Nor was the 
Little Entente strong enough to raise its members permanently above 
the status of small states. Yet, in spite of its shortcomings, the Little 
Entente constituted Romania’s main instrument for the implementa- 
tion of its policy in Central and Southeastern Europe. 

Romania’s only formal alliance against a Great Power was that 
concluded with Poland in March 1921. Both countries having absorbed 
territories that once belonged to Russia, their alliance provided for 
common defense against Soviet Russia. The alliance was conceived 
originally by the Romanians as a first step toward Polish membership 
of the Little Entente, but this larger goal was never achieved, as the 
Poles refused to take part in a block directed against Hungary. 
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Finally, the Romanians played an active role in the League of 
Nations. The recognition and guarantee of the territorial integrity of 
all League members, stipulated in the Covenant, although never re- 
garded with too much confidence by the Romanian leaders, were 
nevertheless reassuring. Equally important was the League’s rule re- 
quiring a unanimous vote in the General Assembly to change the 
terms of the peace treaties concluded at the end of the World War. This 
rule was regarded by the Romanians as a guarantee that modification 
of their country’s new borders could not be sanctioned by the League, 
let alone implemented, against their wish. 

Throughout the 1920s the personalities involved in the formula- 
tion of Romanian foreign policy tried to integrate the various means 
for the implementation of this policy in an effort to create for their 
militarily weak and economically backward country some sort of a 
diplomatic-military defense system. In doing so they operated on the 
premise of the lasting character of French continental supremacy. 
However, by the early 1930s this supremacy had eroded to a large 
extent, and France’s leadership in international affairs began to fade 
away. 

The decline of France contrasted with the revival of Germany. 
Even before Hitler gained power, the Germans had become more out- 
spoken and audacious than at any time since the end of the war. 
German pressures for the revision of the peace treaties, which con- 
verged with similar Italian aspirations and with the British belief in 
peaceful change, forced the French to concede important points. At 
the Lausanne Conference in July 1932 the French agreed to the can- 
cellation of all war reparations, hitherto used by them as a means to 
keep the Germans under control. At the end of the same year the 
French also accepted Germany’s right of equality in matters of arma- 
ment. Although the French acceptance was made conditional on the 
creation of an efficient system of security in Europe, the very fact that 
the French were contemplating giving up their military superiority 
was regarded in Romania as a sign of France’s weakening resolve to 
defend the status quo. A further indication of deep changes taking 
place in the European structure of power was the opening in 1931 of a 
Soviet-French dialogue, which led a year later to the conclusion of a 
nonaggression pact between the two countries. By turning to the So- 
viet Union for support against Germany, albeit still cautiously, the 
French implicitly recognized the limitations of their power and as- 
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sisted in the rehabilitation to a Great Power of Romania’s most feared 
enemy. 

In the rapidly changing international environment at the begin- 
ning of the 1930s, the old means for attaining Romania's external goals 
no longer seemed adequate. The most important of these means, the 
unwritten alliance with France, inspired less confidence than it had 
earlier. The Romanians were concerned with the decline of French 
power and determined to fight for the preservation of the peace trea- 
ties. Particularly worrisome was the formation of currents of opinion 
in France advocating the conclusion of an overall agreement with 
Germany at the expense of France’s small Eastern allies. 

The concern about the political and military efficiency of the 
French connection was aggravated by the belated and meager French 
assistance to the Romanian economy that was crumbling under the 
impact of the world economic crisis. Moreover, while the French could 
not alleviate Romania’s plight, they forced the Romanians to refuse 
German assistance. In 1931 the Romanian government broke off ongo- 
ing negotiations with the Germans at the request of the French. The 
negotiations were expected to solve the problem of Romanian agri- 
cultural exports. The economic plan proposed subsequently by the 
French Prime Minister, André Tardieu, for solving the economic prob- 
lems of Romania and other small Central European states came to 
naught because of German and Italian opposition. Even in the finan- 
cial field, in which France was still strong, assistance to Romania was 
limited and subject to conditions that the Romanians considered hu- 
miliating. Within a short time they came to believe that their country 
was having the worst of both worlds: political and economic subser- 
vience without adequate protection. 

The Little Entente and the alliance with Poland also came under 
stress as a result of the changing configuration of power in Europe. 
Behind the facade of perfect unity, there were tensions between the 
Czechoslovaks and the Yugoslavs on the one side and the Romanians 
on the other. They suspected each other of egoistically pursuing their 
national interests in their relations with the Great Powers. Also in 
1932, as Germany was becoming more aggressive and France was 
trying to improve relations with Moscow, the Poles felt their alliance 
with the militarily weak Romanians was no longer a sufficient guaran- 
tee against the Soviet Union. Following the French lead, they em- 
barked on a policy of cautious rapprochement toward Moscow. The 
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Romanians, hampered by the Bessarabian question, could not follow. 
At the end of the year the Poles put their anti-Soviet allies aside and 
concluded a separate agreement with the Russians. Many in Romania 
believed that the Polish alliance had collapsed and that the country’s 
security in the East had been dangerously weakened. 

Finally, in 1932 the League of Nations, the third element on 
which Romanian foreign strategy rested, was severely discredited by 
its inability to stop Japanese aggression in the Far East. In an effort to 
save the credibility of the international forum, during the Geneva 
debates on the Sino-Japanese conflict the Romanians demanded the 
integral application of those articles of the Covenant that stipulated 
assistance to the victims of aggression. Although the Romanians had 
never attached too many hopes to the assistance they themselves 
might receive from the League of Nations in case of necessity, the 
outcome of the Manchurian crisis nevertheless reduced whatever feel- 
ings of security the league once provided. 

Thus, by the end of 1932 a wide gap had opened between the 
assumptions upon which the Romanians had based their postwar 
foreign strategy and the new realities of power in Europe. As a result, 
Romania’s limited ability to cope with external challenges was being 
reduced even further. To prevent the deterioration of the country’s 
international position, it became necessary to rethink its foreign pol- 
icy and adapt it to the new circumstances. This was the task to which 
the new foreign minister, Nicolae Titulescu, applied himself. The first 
part of the book focuses on Romania’s quest for security under the 
leadership of this remarkable, if controversial, political figure. 


Part One 


ALIGNMENT 


(1933-1936) 





Illusions of Security: Regional Pacts 


and Conventions 


In 1934 E. H. Carr of the British Foreign Office described Romanian 
foreign policy as being “very much a one man show.”! This remark 
summarized quite accurately the way in which Romanian external 
affairs were conducted at the time by foreign minister Titulescu. 

An outstanding political figure in his own country and well 
known internationally, Nicolae Titulescu began his diplomatic career 
at the end of the First World War as a member of the Romanian 
delegation at the Paris Peace Conference. He was subsequently ap- 
pointed minister in London where, save for a short break, he served 
until 1932 when he became foreign minister. Simultaneously, he acted 
as permanent Romanian representative at the League of Nations. 

Tall, with Asiatic features, slightly effeminate, Titulescu was 
a temperamental, oversensitive, and extremely vain person. At the 
same time he was a voluble, brilliant extrovert. A cosmopolitan Roma- 
nian inclined toward luxury, Titulescu spent most of his time abroad 
even after his appointment as foreign minister. Wandering through 
Europe in his luxurious railway carriage, accompanied by assistants 
and security agents, Titulescu was a precursor of shuttle diplomacy. 
His instructions to representatives abroad seldom originated in Bucha- 
rest; usually they were sent from Geneva and from other places less 
rich in political connotations such as St. Moritz, Cap Martin, or San 
Remo. 

Quite early in his career, Titulescu succeeded in establishing 
contacts with many Western European political leaders and economic 
magnates whose friendship he cultivated. He was fully aware of the 
great importance attained by the media in the postwar era and was able 
to subsidize part of the Romanian and foreign press with money from 
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the secret funds of the foreign ministry. In due course Titulescu cre- 
ated around him, both at home and abroad, a large clientele of publi- 
cists through whom he was able to influence Romanian and French 
public opinion, not only to further the causes of the Romanian state 
but also to convey an image of himself consonant with his political 
ambitions. 

Another factor that contributed to his fame was his frequent 
presence in Geneva. With its open diplomacy and proclaimed equality 
of states, the League of Nations was, in the postwar era, the ideal 
platform for an eloquent speaker from a small state. His oratorical 
skills and sharp legal mind were noticed by the French, who flattered 
his vanity by supporting his election as president of the General As- 
sembly for two consecutive years in 1930 and 1931—a unique occur- 
rence in the history of the League. Over the years he became one of the 
staunchest defenders of that institution and was closely identified 
with it both in Romania and abroad. 

Like many of his compatriots, Titulescu was a Francophile, hav- 
ing studied in Paris, where he obtained a doctorate in law and acquired 
a masterly command of the French language. His pro-French senti- 
ments reflected not only his predilections but also the general postwar 
awareness among the Romanian ruling groups about the necessity of 
following the French lead in foreign affairs. Whereas the considerable 
influence that the French exercised upon Titulescu is beyond dispute, 
on more than one occasion the Romanian diplomat entered into con- 
flict with the government in Paris and on some specific issues steered 
his country in a direction different from that pointed by France. 

Titulescu’s political beliefs reflected a widespread postwar cur- 
rent of opinion that emphasized international law as a means of main- 
taining world peace. So too did his legal education and early expe- 
rience as professor of law at the University of Bucharest. As the 
representative of a weak state, Titulescu advocated the creation of an 
international community governed by the might of right rather than 
by the right of might. He regarded the League as a preliminary model 
for a future world confederation in which equal and independent 
states would entertain coordinated relations of cooperation. The new 
international society contrasted with the traditional one which was 
based on relations of subordination and dependence. Its achievement 
did not require the total elimination of nationalistic feelings, which 
Titulescu found perfectly justified, but only their limitation so that 
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the League could be universally accepted as the authority making and 
executing the law of nations.2 

In spite of his faith in the League, Titulescu knew that “Geneva 
was not the wonderland,” for he was aware of its shortcomings. Even 
so, he attributed great importance to that forum, for “as long as people 
talk to each other they do not make war on each other.’’4 “Between a 
deficient organization for the maintenance of peace and war, I choose 
the first,”> he proclaimed in response to the League’s critics. He also 
asserted that peace had its own momentum which could be achieved 
in the framework of the League. It was therefore imperative to ensure 
constant, even though slow, progress toward peace, regardless of the 
time limit. “Does it really matter that we shall not be present at the 
day when the work will be finished?” asked Titulescu of the delegates 
at the opening of the General Assembly in 1931. “Perhaps the last hope 
is in our hands,” he warned.® 

Despite his high hopes for a future world Titulescu was not a 
utopian idealist. He regarded the League and its philosophy as one of 
the means for the furthering of Romania’s immediate goals. His politi- 
cal task was to preserve by all means the territorial integrity of Greater 
Romania, and therefore, in spite of his genuine enthusiasm for Ge- 
neva, he did not hesitate to use the language and the means of real- 
politik when necessary. Secret negotiations, military alliances, politi- 
cal threats, and manipulations behind the scenes were part of his 
arsenal, not less than moralizing speeches and dedicated work for the 
fulfillment of the League’s ideals. 

As Hans Morgenthau has remarked, for a weak country such as 
interwar Romania, a person of Titulescu’s stature was a great asset 
that enabled it “to play a role in international affairs much superior to 
its actual resources.’’” It is therefore hardly surprising that many in 
Romania considered Titulescu irreplaceable. Yet in 1932 Titulescu 
found himself for the first time in sharp opposition to his government 
on one of the key questions of Romanian foreign policy. He strongly 
disapproved of the manner in which negotiations with the Russians 
for the conclusion of a nonaggression pact were conducted by the 
government in Bucharest and which, in his opinion, weakened the 
Romanian stand in the Bessarabian question. Following this criticism, 
the king entrusted him with the continuation of the negotiations, but 
in September of the same year the government decided, under French 
and Polish pressure, to override his opposition and yield to Soviet 
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demands. Feeling betrayed, Titulescu, then in London, did not hesitate 
to make public through Reuter’s press agency his feelings and to resign 
from all his functions.® 

This maneuver was well calculated because it threw political life 
in Romania into disarray. Any other diplomat behaving in a similar 
manner would have been reprimanded, but Titulescu was a national 
figure. His resignation produced political turmoil that threatened the 
stability of the government. While still in London, he was offered by 
King Carol II and his prime minister, Alexandru Vaida-Voevod, the 
foreign affairs portfolio and full control of Romanian foreign policy. 
Having returned to Romania at the beginning of October, Titulescu set 
his terms. He refused to become an ordinary foreign minister, depen- 
dent on the fortunes of the government of the day. He wanted to be the 
king’s personal minister for foreign affairs for as long as the Romanian 
monarch had confidence in him. Carol agreed.? 


There were two immediate problems facing Romania when Titulescu 
took over the foreign affairs. First, there was the deep crisis in Soviet- 
Romanian relations caused by the failure of the negotiations for a 
nonaggression pact between the two countries. With the Bessarabian 
conflict reopened and their French and Polish allies embarked on a 
policy of rapprochement toward Moscow, the Romanians were likely 
to face the Soviet colossus alone and soon. Second, there was the 
increasing support given by the Great Powers to Hungarian and Bul- 
garian demands for revising the territorial clauses of the peace treaties. 
Already championed for some time by the Italians, these demands 
were now openly supported also by the Germans and, up to a point, 
found justified by the British and even by the French. As Mussolini 
tried to achieve an agreement between the Great Powers on the general 
question of peace treaties revision, the Romanians and other antirevi- 
sionist small states in Eastern Europe feared that such an agreement 
would dissociate them from France, and, ultimately, bring about ter- 
ritorial changes in that region at their expense. 

To tackle effectively the problems of relations with Russia and of 
revisionism, the Romanians had first to mend their fences. They could 
not easily influence the French to adopt a more committed policy 
toward France’s Eastern allies, still less were they able to prevent the 
decline of the League. It was regionally, in their relations with other 
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small Eastern European nations sharing common concerns, that the 
Romanians were more likely to obtain results. 

The first opportunity for acting in this direction arose in Decem- 
ber 1932 at the Little Entente conference in Belgrade. Convened to 
discuss the intensification of Mussolini’s revisionist campaign, the 
conference agreed in principle to expand and institutionalize existing 
interalliance practices so as to increase the cohesion and the weight of 
the Little Entente in international affairs. A council composed of the 
three respective foreign ministers was to meet regularly and a perma- 
nent secretariat to be established in Geneva. The Czechoslovak for- 
eign minister, Edvard Benes, who had initiated these changes, was 
empowered to elaborate his ideas and present them for approval at the 
next Little Entente meeting. !° 

This demonstration of solidarity against revisionism served Ro- 
manian interests well, but Titulescu was at least equally concerned 
about Romania’s Russian problem which, he feared, might weaken his 
country’s ties with Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia in the same way as 
it had already weakened its ties with Poland. He suggested that each of 
the Little Entente states should undertake not to assume new political 
commitments toward an outside power without the consent of the 
other two. This was a bold proposal. Political coordination that went 
beyond the narrowly defined scope of their alliance already existed to 
some degree among the three countries. Assuming a binding obliga- 
tion in this respect was a different matter. Pressed by his colleagues, 
Titulescu confessed that the purpose of his suggestion was to prevent 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia from recognizing the Soviet Union 
before Bucharest was able to come to an agreement with Moscow on 
Bessarabia. 

The Yugoslav prime minister and minister for foreign affairs, 
Bogoljub Jeftic, supported Titulescu’s ideas.!! The Yugoslavs saw no 
inconvenience in the indefinite postponement of Soviet Russia's rec- 
ognition by the Little Entente: for dynastic and other reasons they 
were cold to the Bolsheviks. In addition, Titulescu’s proposal would 
have enabled them to demand that the Romanians maintain an at- 
titude of absolute neutrality in the event of an Italo-Yugoslav con- 
flict, in spite of the 1927 treaty of friendship between Bucharest and 
Rome. !2 

The Czechoslovaks were in a different position. They did not yet 
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feel directly threatened by any of the Great Powers and were keen to 
improve relations with Russia. Edvard Benes had always been an ad- 
vocate of good relations between the Little Entente and the Soviet 
Union. He believed that while looking toward the West the three 
countries should first find reassurances in the East.!3 Formally, the 
Czechoslovaks had hitherto been free to pursue their own policy to- 
ward the Soviet Union, the Little Entente having decided in 1924 to 
allow its members individual freedom of action in this respect.!4 That 
full diplomatic relations between Prague and Moscow had not been 
established was due to some opposition to such a step within Czecho- 
slovakia itself, to Romanian pressure, and to Bene$s’s wish to avoid 
causing a split in the Little Entente. Nevertheless, in December 1932 
BeneS was reluctant to subordinate formally his country’s Soviet pol- 
icy to the Romanian will, the more so as the Romanians could not 
offer a comparable quid pro quo. He only promised Titulescu that his 
country would abstain from recognizing the Soviet Union for another 
year or two.!5 Yet, only a few weeks later Benes changed his mind. 

At their next meeting in Geneva in February 1933, the three 
ministers adopted a new statute for the Little Entente and decided that 
“any unilateral act changing the present political situation of each of 
the Little Entente states toward a third state, as well as any economic 
agreement containing important political consequences, would neces- 
sitate from now on the unanimous consent of the Little Entente 
Council.”!¢ This decision was made possible by the coming into power 
of Adolf Hitler a few weeks earlier, after which not only Romania and 
Yugoslavia but also Czechoslovakia felt directly threatened by one of 
the major powers. !7 

The new Little Entente statute, called a “pact of reorganization” 
and adopted in mid-February 1933 was based largely upon the deci- 
sions made in Belgrade at the end of the previous year. Its most impor- 
tant aspect was the limitations it imposed upon the general policy of 
each of the three states. While militarily its scope remained limited to 
Hungary, Austria, and Bulgaria, the Little Entente became, at least 
theoretically, a more cohesive alliance. But it was transformed neither 
into a “superior international unit” as enunciated in its new statute 
nor into a Great Power as claimed by its propaganda. The Romanians 
did obtain the assurance that their Czechoslovak and Yugoslav allies 
would not embark on a policy toward Russia contrary to Romanian 
interests. The price they paid for this accomplishment was the accep- 
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tance of similar limitations on the development of Romania’s rela- 
tions with Germany and Italy, two Great Powers with which their 
country had no territorial conflicts. 


The redefined Little Entente was immediately put to its first test. In 
mid-March 1933 Mussolini authored a plan for an agreement between 
Britain, France, Germany, and Italy. The plan reflected Italian preoc- 
cupation with the instability of the European system after Hitler’s 
assent to power. Il Duce probably aimed at a complex game by which 
he would assure Hitler of his collaboration while restraining him 
within the framework of a Great Power common leadership in Europe. 
Italy was to play the honest broker between Germany and France, 
increasing its prestige and, possibly, reaping palpable benefits, such as 
colonial gains, in the process.!8 

The Four Power Pact, as Mussolini’s project came to be known, 
ran against the vital interests of the Little Entente. It not only recog- 
nized the revision of the peace treaties as a central issue of interna- 
tional politics, but also established a directorate of the Great Powers 
that could impose its will on the weak states. The plan threatened to 
eradicate the territorial and political gains made by these states at the 
end of the First World War, and, therefore, reactions to it in Prague, 
Belgrade, and Bucharest were sharp. On 25 March a strongly worded 
Little Entente communiqué stated that the Great Powers could not 
conclude agreements that affected the rights of other states. Such 
agreements were considered to belong to the past, to the pre-League 
era.19 

Titulescu led the Little Entente offensive against the pact. In his 
talks with the French and British leaders, he emphasized that the 
envisaged directorate had no right to decide on issues touching other 
states and particularly on those connected with the question of revi- 
sion of the peace treaties. He maintained that territorial changes could 
be legally brought about only through Article 19 of the Covenant 
which envisaged the possibility of such changes but required a unan- 
imous vote in the General Assembly of the League for its application. 
This condition, he claimed, could not be met because the countries 
that stood to lose from the revision of the peace treaties would never 
agree to renounce peacefully parts of their territory. Moreover, revision 
as envisaged by the Great Powers directorate violated the terms of the 
peace treaties which had established the League’s Council as the sole 
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body entitled to solve international issues. Given these facts, accord- 
ing to Titulescu, territorial changes could be carried out either by war 
or by illegal means.?° He warned that the Little Entente would neither 
appear before “the tribunal of the Four,” nor join such a body, as 
suggested by some French personalities, since in doing so the three 
states would implicitly admit that the time was ripe for revising the 
treaties.?! 

As expected, in their fight against the Four Power Pact the Little 
Entente countries concentrated their pressure on France, their ally and 
protector. At the beginning of April Titulescu arrived in Paris as the 
sole representative of the three countries, a position that increased his 
bargaining power. He met many French politicians and took an active 
part in the public controversy then raging in France over Mussolini’s 
plan. The Romanian foreign minister exploited to the full the ap- 
prehensions of that section of French public opinion which feared that 
in the proposed European directorate France would find itself isolated. 
He contrasted these prospects with the advantages derived by the 
French from their ties with the small, antirevisionist nations22 and 
left no doubt that the French could not accept Mussolini’s plan and at 
the same time preserve their ties with the Little Entente. 

The attachment of the three allied states to France was a function 
of the defense that France could provide them against revisionism.23 
The Little Entente and other small states for years had assured France 
of the majority of votes in the General Assembly in return for French 
readiness to veto, in the League’s Council, any attempt to activate 
Article 19 of the Covenant. Titulescu warned that if France renounced 
its diplomatic symbiosis with the small antirevisionist states in favor 
of collaboration with the other Western Great Powers on the basis of 
territorial changes in Europe, Romania and the whole of the Little 
Entente would leave the League and attach themselves to Germany.”4 

The strong opposition to Mussolini’s plan exhibited by the Little 
Entente and Poland made it impossible for the French to accept this 
plan in its original form. The French presented to the other three Great 
Powers a new draft that emasculated the most controversial features of 
the original proposal. The draft provided for cooperation between the 
Great Powers only in matters directly regarding their own interests, 
excluded references to other parties, and watered down the clause 
related to revision of the peace treaties, rendering it inoperative for all 
practical purposes.25 Because of the French intransigence, the draft 
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proposal was accepted in the end with only minor changes by the 
British, the Germans, and the Italians. At the same time Titulescu 
succeeded in extracting from the French a pledge that they would 
never agree to any change in the rule that required a unanimous vote in 
the League’s General Assembly for putting in operation Article 19 of 
the Covenant.?¢ 

As it happened, the Four Power Pact, signed on 15 July 1933, was 
never ratified because of Germany’s withdrawal from the League of 
Nations in the autumn of the same year. Yet, even if it had come into 
force, the final version was so different from the original one that it 
would have constituted a rather harmless political act from the Little 
Entente’s point of view. In the mutilation that Mussolini’s plan had 
suffered, Titulescu played a leading role. He made use of the influence 
that small states, under certain circumstances, can exercise on great 
powers and, applying the principles that underlay the recent reorgani- 
zation of the Little Entente, he acted on behalf of three states rather 
than one. He also played skillfully on the French mistrust of the 
Italians and the Germans and on their fear of isolation that resulted 
from the breakdown of their system of alliances. Generally, Titulescu 
made the French more aware of the reciprocity of their alliances with 
the small Eastern European states, as well as of their own need to rely 
on those states. Yet in doing so the Romanian foreign minister in- 
volved himself in sensitive French internal controversies, to the dis- 
may of some of the French leaders. In due course this fact would weigh 
against him and weaken French support for the maintenance of his 
position in Romania. 

As it has been mentioned, the other goal pursued by the Roma- 
nians through the tightening of the Little Entente ties was the im- 
provement of their position vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. Since the end 
of the war Soviet-Romanian relations had constituted the major preoc- 
cupation of consecutive Romanian governments. The acute Bessara- 
bian conflict, the fact that Moscow also contested the legitimacy of 
Romania’s borders with Hungary and Bulgaria, and not least the revul- 
sion against Communism explain the Romanian perception of the 
Soviet Union as a great danger to both the internal and external se- 
curity of Greater Romania. Diplomatic relations between the two 
countries were broken off by Lenin in January 1918 in protest against 
the disarming by Romanian authorities of allied Bolshevik troops that 
were stationed near Iasi. After the Romanian occupation of Bessarabia, 
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which occurred a few days later, and Bucharest’s subsequent refusal to 
deal with Moscow, the rift between Romania and Soviet Russia be- 
came unbridgeable. 

It was more than a decade later that Soviet-Romanian relations 
came out of the deep freeze. In 1929 Japanese pressure in the Far East 
and the need to concentrate on economic development induced Mos- 
cow to try to consolidate Soviet security by concluding a collective 
agreement of nonaggression with its European neighbors. In pursuing 
this aim the Russians could not ignore the Romanians, not only be- 
cause of their common border, but also because the Poles were ex- 
pected to refuse to conclude an agreement with the Russians as long as 
their Romanian allies were left aside. Consequently, the Soviet gov- 
ernment expressed readiness to extend to Romania the pledge not to 
use force against its neighbors, provided this readiness was not inter- 
preted as recognition of Romania's sovereignty over Bessarabia. Leav- 
ing no doubt about his country’s position, the Soviet commissar for 
foreign affairs, Maxim Litvinov, made oral reservations on Bessarabia 
when the Moscow protocol was signed ceremoniously in February 
1929 between his country and its Western neighbors, including Ro- 
mania.2” Three years later, when the conclusion of bilateral agree- 
ments of nonaggression between the Soviet Union and the bordering 
states came under discussion, the Russians were again ready to talk to 
the Romanians but Litvinov intended to make similar reservations in 
regard to Bessarabia, this time in writing. This demand precipitated 
the Soviet-Romanian crisis of 1932 and the subsequent appointment 
of Titulescu as foreign minister. 

Titulescu’s staunch opposition to a political act by which the 
Romanians were to recognize the existence of a territorial conflict 
between their country and the Soviet Union reflected his approach to 
the problem of Bessarabia. With his compatriots Titulescu believed in 
Romania's right to Bessarabia, but unlike them he, as a rigorous law- 
yer, was not completely satisfied with the legality of Bessarabia’s 
March 1918 union with Romania. First, the number of members of the 
Bessarabian legislative assembly that voted in favor of the union was 
small in comparison with the number of abstainees. Second, that vote 
was taken while the province was under Romanian military occupa- 
tion. Third, the 1920 Bessarabian Treaty by which the victorious Great 
Powers had attributed Bessarabia to Romania never entered into force 
as Japan, one of these Great Powers, refused to ratify it. These flaws led 
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Titulescu to believe that the international status of Bessarabia was 
questionable.28 He was resolved not to allow it to deteriorate even 
further as a result of official Romanian recognition of Bessarabia as 
territory under dispute. According to him, the best policy Romania 
could follow in regard to Bessarabia was one of silence.29 

In hindsight this position appears to be pedantic legalism, but the 
preoccupation with the fine details of international agreements re- 
flected a general concern of the small states for their weak defenses 
against the Great Powers. In the absence of real power, legal points, in 
spite of their limited protective capacity, assumed certain importance 
for these vulnerable political entities. Moreover, in 1932 conflict in 
Europe was generally couched in legal language that referred to the 
stipulations of the peace treaties and the League’s Covenant. It was 
only in the second half of the decade that other ways of legitimizing 
political action, such as the necessity of living space or of defensible 
borders, began to be used. 

Although deadly opposed at the end of 1932 to the conclusion of 
an agreement with the Soviet Union that he considered detrimental to 
Romanian interests, at the beginning of the following year Titulescu 
took a somewhat different view of Soviet-Romanian relations. By then 
he came to realize both the full extent of his country’s isolation in the 
Bessarabian question and the fact that the public Soviet stand on a 
series of international issues, including the question of revisionism, 
was changing in a way favorable to Romanian interests. It appeared 
that ultimately the only way to make up for Romania’s lack of ade- 
quate defenses and at the same time harmonize its interests with 
those of its allies was to find a basis for a modus vivendi with its 
Eastern neighbor.2° 

Whereas in the previous year Titulescu had tried unsuccessfully 
to use whatever leverage the French and the Poles might have had on 
the Russians concerning the question of Bessarabia, in the spring of 
1933 he adopted the same tactics by relying on the collective weight of 
the Little Entente. He believed that Soviet willingness to draw nearer 
to France and its allies, in the wake of Hitler’s advent to power, might 
lead to a change in Moscow's attitude toward the Bessarabian conflict. 
It was necessary, therefore, to make clear to the Russians that without 
such a change no real collaboration between the Soviet Union and the 
countries of the so-called French system was possible.2! Titulescu’s 
tactics were transparent to the Russians, who at first reacted adverse- 
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ly to the Reorganization Pact of the Little Entente. They correctly 
claimed that the pact “had taken Romania out of its isolation.”32 
Shortly thereafter, however, the Soviet position changed, Litvinov 
informing Benes that he considered Czechoslovakia, Romania, and 
Yugoslavia as pacifying factors in Europe.33 

The volte-face in Moscow's attitude toward the Little Entente was 
part of a general reorientation process in Soviet foreign policy in 
response to the events in the Far East and Central Europe. The Japa- 
nese presence on the Siberian and Mongolian borders after Japan’s 
invasion of Manchuria in 1931 was perceived as a direct threat to 
Soviet security, whereas the beginning of Nazi rule in Germany in 
1933 coincided with a sharp deterioration of relations between Berlin 
and Moscow. The persecution of German Communists, the harass- 
ment of Soviet citizens and commercial companies in Germany, and 
especially Hitler’s public criticism of the Soviet social and political 
order were indications that once in power the National Socialist lead- 
ers would not deviate from the virulent anti-Communist and anti- 
Soviet line pursued when in opposition. In addition, the Four Power 
Pact, from which the Soviet Union had been excluded, was interpreted 
in Moscow as the prelude to a rumored agreement by which Paris was 
to acquiesce in German expansion to the East in exchange for a long- 
term understanding with Berlin.*4 

These suspicions spurred the Soviet leaders into intensifying the 
pace of Franco-Soviet rapprochement. It must have become obvious in 
Moscow that no real breakthrough was possible as long as the Soviet 
government did not abandon its long-standing negative attitude to- 
ward two key components of French foreign policy: respect for the 
peace treaties and maintenance of close ties with the Eastern allies. 
During 1933 the Soviet Union modified its attitude toward both issues 
and in the following year officially reversed its foreign policy. 

The Romanians tried to take advantage of the new Soviet disposi- 
tion so as to arrive at some sort of an agreement with Moscow. A first 
attempt in this direction was made in March 1933 through Czechoslo- 
vak mediation. Bene’ proposed to the Russians the conclusion of a 
nonaggression pact between the Soviet Union and the Little Entente 
en bloc to be accompanied by the establishment of full diplomatic 
relations and an exchange of identical notes with each of the three 
countries stating that there were no differences left between the con- 
tracting parties.35 The purpose of the package deal contrived by BeneS 
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and Titulescu was to extract from the Russians, as painlessly as possi- 
ble, a renunciation of their claims to Bessarabia. Once this goal had 
been achieved, a rapprochement between the Little Entente and the 
Soviet Union similar to the one taking place between France and the 
Soviet Union could begin. But the Russians did not rise to the bait. 
Litvinov maintained that while his country was interested in rap- 
prochement with the Little Entente, it did not intend to bring it about 
at the expense of its rights to Bessarabia.3° 

Even though the Soviet and Romanian positions on Bessarabia 
remained far apart, tension between the two countries was relaxing. At 
the disarmament conference in Geneva, Titulescu warmly welcomed 
Litvinov’s project for the definition of an aggressor. According to this 
definition an act of aggression included not only declared war but also 
instances such as military invasion without a declaration of war, 
bombardment, naval blockade, and assistance given to irregular forces 
to invade the territory of another state. All such actions, Litvinov 
asserted, could not be justified by political, economic, and social dif- 
ferences or by internal instability in another state as a result of strikes, 
revolutions, frontier incidents, etc. The project reflected Moscow’s 
fears of anti-Soviet activities instigated from abroad, but Titulescu 
quickly realized its usefulness to Romania.37 The government in Bu- 
charest had long been obsessed with the prospect of a Soviet invasion 
of Bessarabia under the pretext of internal chaos in the province or 
following one of the frequent border incidents. 

Nevertheless, as long as the Russians refused to recognize Bessa- 
rabia as foreign territory, it was far from clear whether their definition 
of aggression applied also to the disputed province. To eliminate doubt 
Titulescu asked the French representatives in the committee that was 
set up to study the Soviet draft to make the following suggestion: the 
territory covered by the new criteria of aggression should be under- 
stood to be that over which a state exercised in fact its authority. This 
formulation, which circumvented the question of legal rights, clearly 
covered the case of Bessarabia. Surprisingly, the Russians accepted it 
without objection, and the Romanian foreign minister became one of 
the most ardent supporters of Litvinov’s initiative—a development 
that did not pass unnoticed by the Russians.38 

The limited understanding reached at the Disarmament Con- 
ference provided the basis for a further thaw in relations between 
Moscow and Bucharest. In May 1933, as part of the policy of strength- 
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ening Soviet security in the West, the Russians suggested to the Poles 
that the Soviet Union and its neighbors formally regard themselves as 
bound by Litvinov’s definition of aggression. The Polish leader, Mar- 
shal Jozef Pilsudski, insisted that the Soviet Union, before concluding 
a new agreement with the border states, should at last recognize 
Bessarabia’s union with Romania. After referring the question to his 
government, Maxim Litvinov returned a negative answer.%? The revi- 
sion of Moscow's posture in a wide range of international issues did 
not include the abandonment of Soviet claims to Bessarabia. 

Nevertheless, the Russians were soon to show some flexibility. 
The change occurred after the German delegate at the London World 
Economic Conference in June 1933 had demanded living space for his 
country in the East and the end of the Communist regime in Russia. 
Prompted by the Turkish foreign minister, Tevfik Riistii-Aras, who 
had some knowledge of a possible weakening of Soviet intransigence 
on Bessarabia, Titulescu met Litvinov at the Soviet embassy in Lon- 
don.4° He began by explaining that Soviet insistence on raising the 
Bessarabian question on similar occasions in the past prevented the 
Romanians from taking part in the proposed agreement between the 
Soviet Union and its neighbors. Litvinov denied it was his intention to 
raise again the thorny question, thus clearing the way for Romania’s 
participation.*! 

By mid-1933, having failed to obtain Moscow’s recognition of 
Romanian sovereignty over Bessarabia in exchange for the normaliza- 
tion of relations between the three Little Entente states and the Soviet 
Union, Titulescu came to regard Romania’s participation in a Soviet- 
sponsored regional pact of nonaggression, without any reference to the 
disputed province, as an acceptable second best. At Litvinov’s sugges- 
tion he himself drafted the text of the new convention. When later that 
day the Romanian foreign minister returned to the Soviet embassy 
with his version of the agreement, he insisted on making absolutely 
clear to Litvinov the implications for Bessarabia of the convention 
defining an aggressor. Litvinov raised no objections.42 

Titulescu thought that having agreed for the first time to respect 
the territorial integrity of Greater Romania, Bessarabia included, the 
Soviet Union could no longer change the status of Bessarabia without 
Romanian consent. “So far as treaties can safeguard anything,”4 his 
country’s possession of Bessarabia seemed to him secure for the time 
being. After the conclusion of the agreement he again drew Litvinov’s 
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attention to its implications. Feigning defeat, the latter admitted that 
“by signing this convention we have handed Bessarabia to you,” to 
which Titulescu briskly replied: “It is God, not you, who gave us 
Bessarabia.”44 

Subsequent events did not confirm Litvinov’s utterances. If the 
Russians genuinely wanted to “hand over” Bessarabia, they could have 
unequivocally done so. They continued to refuse an explicit settle- 
ment of the conflict in Romania’s favor because, in essence, Soviet 
intentions toward Bessarabia remained unchanged. To the extent that 
truth can be gathered from official and unofficial Soviet declarations, 
it appears that Moscow considered that the use of force, which carried 
the risk of unwanted international complications, might not be neces- 
sary. It could afford biding for time until the moment when, like a ripe 
fruit, Bessarabia would fall into its lap.45 

This strategy did not exclude limited, tactical concessions when- 
ever considerations of higher policy dictated them. In the interna- 
tional circumstances of 1933 Romania had acquired a certain impor- 
tance for the Soviet Union, not only as a bordering state, but also as a 
member of the Little Entente, as France’s ally, and on account of its 
militancy regarding the preservation of the European status quo—a 
goal to which the Soviet government was, at least temporarily, com- 
mitted. The Russians agreed not to use force against the Romanians, 
and Litvinov promised Titulescu that his government would from 
then on keep the Bessarabian conflict under silence. The two minis- 
ters concurred in the necessity of shelving the conflict if some sort of a 
common language were to be established between the two countries.*® 

Thus in the summer of 1933 one of the most explosive issues for 
Romanian security was defused for the time being and the prolonged 
stalemate in Soviet-Romanian relations broken. But the London Con- 
vention for the definition of an aggressor was only a palliative, not a 
solution, for the territorial dispute between the two countries. In spite 
of its enhanced importance, Romania was still far from having enough 
leverage to bring about a real change in the Soviet policy on the 
Bessarabian question. 


Having mended their fences in the West by reinforcing the Little 
Entente and in the East by concluding an agreement with Russia, in 
the second half of the year the Romanians directed their attention 
toward the South. The move occurred at a time when various Balkan 
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governments, concerned about the deterioration of the international 
situation, began examining possible ways of achieving regional coop- 
eration. The main obstacle to such cooperation was the territorial and 
other claims that Bulgaria had against all of its four neighbors. Al- 
though a weak state, Bulgaria’s questioning of the validity of the 
existing territorial arrangements meant Bulgaria constituted a de- 
stabilizing factor in a region in which old animosities had only re- 
cently abated. 

The Romanians and the Yugoslavs feared that instability in the 
Balkans would weaken their position vis-a-vis the Hungarians. The 
situation in the Balkans was discussed at the Little Entente conference 
in Sinaia in September 1933. The three ministers agreed that in the 
event of a confrontation between France and its allies on the one side 
and Germany, Italy, Austria, and Hungary on the other side the Little 
Entente ought to be free from worry about its southern flank. But the 
Yugoslavs and the Romanians had different ideas on how to solve the 
Bulgarian problem. According to the Yugoslavs, the way to go was for 
them and the Romanians to improve first relations with the Bul- 
garians, after which the Turks and the Greeks were to do the same. 
The Romanians thought that the primary concern of the Little En- 
tente should be the further development of the already good relations 
between Romania and Yugoslavia on the one side and Turkey and 
Greece on the other.47 Obsessed by their isolation in the midst of a 
Slavic world, the Romanians suspected that if the Yugoslavs and the 
Bulgarians were to reach an agreement before a general Balkan settle- 
ment had been arrived at, these kindred people might lose interest in a 
wider settlement and, united, try to dominate the entire peninsula.*8 
The Romanians recommended, therefore, an agreement simultane- 
ously arrived at between Romania, Yugoslavia, Turkey, and Greece, 
with or without Bulgarian participation.49 Because of these differ- 
ences, no clear-cut decision was made at the Sinaia conference in 
regard to the Balkans. It was, however, agreed that the Romanian 
foreign minister would tour the region to probe the dispositions of the 
various governments, particularly Bulgaria’s.5° 

In the second half of October Titulescu visited Sofia, Ankara, 
Athens, and Belgrade to promote his plan for a collective agreement. In 
Sofia the Romanian foreign minister made it plain to King Boris and to 
Nikola Mushanoff, his prime minister, that if the isolation of their 
country was to be averted they would have to renounce all hopes for 
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the revision of the peace treaties. In exchange for their acceptance of 
the existing territorial order in the peninsula, the Bulgarians were to 
be granted economic advantages by their neighbors and concessions in 
regard to the treatment of the Bulgarian minority in Yugoslavia. Tit- 
ulescu tried hard to play the honest broker between Belgrade and Sofia 
as part of his efforts toward a regional agreement. At the same time he 
dissuaded the Bulgarians from making a separate arrangement with 
the Yugoslavs. The reserved Bulgarian reception of his proposals 
strengthened his doubts about the readiness of the leaders in Sofia to 
abandon their territorial claims.5! 

In Ankara Titulescu found similar distrust of Bulgaria, his Turk- 
ish counterpart having recently returned from Sofia empty-handed. 
The Turks concurred with the Romanians about the necessity of a 
simultaneous agreement in the Balkans between themselves, the 
Greeks, the Romanians, and the Yugoslavs, with or without the Bul- 
garians.52 The Greeks being of the same opinion, Titulescu returned 
from his Balkan trip with the backing necessary to overcome Yugoslav 
hesitations. The bases of the future Balkan Entente were thus laid.53 
The Bulgarians were to be faced with a clear-cut choice: either re- 
nounce their territorial claims and share in the benefits of Balkan 
collaboration or remain intransigent and be confronted with an over- 
whelming opposition.*‘ In the first case a regional security agreement, 
conceived in the spirit of the Locarno treaties that guaranteed all the 
parties involved against each other, was to take shape. In the second 
case the philosophy of the Little Entente, which stressed common 
defense against a specified state, was to be extended to the Balkans. 

Under combined Turkish, Greek, and Romanian pressure, the 
Yugoslavs seemed to renounce the idea of concluding a bilateral agree- 
ment with the Bulgarians. When Sofia, fearing that an anti-Bulgarian 
coalition was about to emerge, began making advances to Belgrade, the 
Yugoslavs did not succumb to the temptation of a separate under- 
standing with the Bulgarians, as the latter suggested at one point. 
They only tried to prevent the conclusion of a general agreement 
without Bulgaria.°5 

Yet the Turks, the Greeks, and especially the Romanians were 
firm in their opinion. From mid-January 1934 onward Titulescu inten- 
sified his efforts directed at an early conclusion of the Balkan Pact, 
with or without Bulgaria. His haste was due to two reasons. First, 
Titulescu feared that the fraternization between the Yugoslavs and the 
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Bulgarians might delay the process of alliance-building in the Balkans, 
open the possibility of foreign intrigues and even split the antirevisio- 
nist states of the peninsula into two opposed camps.5® Second, Tit- 
ulescu was sensitive to the growing criticism at home of his policy 
toward Italy. The criticism had been precipitated by Mussolini’s re- 
fusal to renew the Italo-Romanian treaty of friendship of 1927 on the 
grounds that Romania’s activity in the Balkans ran counter to Italian 
interests.°” It became necessary for Titulescu to prove that his policy 
did not result in the burning of old bridges before new ones could be 
built. 

At the Little Entente conference in Zagreb on 22 January 1934, 
Titulescu succeeded in imposing his will, if not his point of view, on 
the Yugoslavs, the latter agreeing reluctantly to conclude the pact 
without Bulgaria if the Bulgarian king’s forthcoming visit to Bucharest 
yielded no practical results.5* Having snatched a half-hearted approval 
for his scheme from the Yugoslavs, Titulescu held talks at the end of 
the same month with the Bulgarian prime minister. The latter left no 
doubt that his government was unwilling to take part in an agreement 
guaranteeing the territorial status quo in Southeastern Europe, but 
intimated the possibility of Bulgaria’s readiness to assume a commit- 
ment of nonaggression toward its neighbors.5? The Bulgarians were 
thus ready to renounce the use of force to recover their lost territories 
but refused to give up the option of achieving the same goal by peace- 
ful means. 

At the beginning of February, his head in bandages following an 
ear operation, Titulescu arrived in Belgrade for the final stage of the 
negotiations. Notwithstanding the combined Romanian, Turkish, and 
Greek pressure, the Yugoslavs were still hesitant to leave the Bul- 
garians aside so long as the envisaged pact between the four Balkan 
states did not provide the security they sought. They considered such 
an agreement worth joining only if it provided Yugoslavia with Turk- 
ish military assistance, the Turkish army being the only Balkan army 
that the Yugoslavs respected.©° 

Aware of the Yugoslav position, Titulescu tried to secure Turkish 
approval for a military convention between the four states. At the end 
of further negotiations with his two other Balkan colleagues, he was 
able to reassure King Alexander of Yugoslavia that the Turks, the 
Greeks, and the Romanians had agreed to comply with the Yugoslav 
request for a military alliance.®! Set to extract the best advantages for 
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his country, the king made yet another demand that he himself consid- 
ered difficult to meet. He wanted Titulescu to convince the Turks and 
the Greeks that the proposed pact should guarantee not only the 
maintenance of the existing boundaries between the contracting par- 
ties and Bulgaria but also of all other Balkan boundaries. In practical 
terms the request meant that if Italy attacked Yugoslavia through 
Albania, irrespective of Bulgaria’s attitude, the other three states were 
bound to come to Yugoslavia’s assistance. Although the Turks and 
the Greeks had been wary not to embroil themselves in the Italo- 
Yugoslav conflict, the desire to conclude the agreement prevailed, and 
the Yugoslav request was granted. “I gave mandate to Mr. Titulescu to 
bring me the moon and he has brought it to me,” declared the elated 
King Alexander to the French minister in Belgrade.®2 

The Balkan Pact was initialed in Belgrade on 4 February 1934 and 
signed a few days later in Athens. It stipulated that Romania, Yugosla- 
via, Turkey, and Greece were guaranteeing mutually the security of all 
their Balkan frontiers against aggression from a Balkan state acting 
alone or in collusion with another state from outside the area. Prac- 
tically, this provision meant that the four countries intended to defend 
each other against Bulgaria, even if the latter acted in conjunction 
with a Great Power. However, no mutual assistance was envisaged in 
the event of an armed conflict with a Great Power in which neither 
Bulgaria nor Albania was implicated. Further, at the last moment the 
Turks and Greeks had second thoughts and made reservations: they 
would never get involved in military actions against the Soviet Union 
and Italy, respectively.©? Thus, the Balkan Entente, the political and 
military structure of which was created in the course of the same year 
on the basis of the pact signed in Athens, would suffer from the same 
limitations as the Little Entente: it would be a strong alliance against 
the weak and a weak alliance against the strong. 

From the Romanian point of view the Balkan Entente freed the 
Romanian army from worrying about its Southern flank, enabling it to 
concentrate more troops against Hungary in case of war. Also, given 
the close relations between Moscow and Ankara, Titulescu saw the 
participation of Turkey in the Entente as an indication that the So- 
viet Union no longer contested the legality of the existing Romano- 
Bulgarian border. But the Romanians were unaware of the fact that the 
reservations made by the Turks about their involvement in an anti- 
Soviet war were inspired by Moscow and concerned a possible armed 
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conflict between the Soviet Union and Romania for the possession of 
Bessarabia.®4 


By the beginning of 1934, as a result of a series of diplomatic actions 
carried out under Titulescu’s leadership, Romania’s international posi- 
tion seemed to have consolidated. The stalemate in Soviet-Romanian 
relations was broken, the Little Entente reinforced, and a new antirevi- 
sionist alliance set up in Southeastern Europe. In retrospect, the wide- 
spread euphoria in Romania over the new pacts and conventions was 
hardly justified. The Russian official renunciation to Bessarabia never 
followed the London Convention, as hoped by most Romanians. The 
Little Entente gained some diplomatic strength but only for a short 
time. The Balkan Entente remained in a lethargic state for most of the 
decade. Nevertheless, for people living in 1934, when collective se- 
curity and the ensuing pactomania were not yet totally discredited, 
the dangers looming at the frontiers of Transylvania, Bessarabia, and 
Dobrudja appeared to have been contained. In association with other 
small nations Romania looked capable of exercising some degree of 
influence over its immediate surroundings. 

The Romanian foreign minister realized that regional agreements 
could not on their own safeguard the security of his country, which 
ultimately depended on the stability of the entire European system. In 
his wider scheme, which blended the League’s ideals with elements of 
power politics, the reinforcement of the Little Entente, the creation of 
the Balkan Entente, and the reaching of a modus vivendi with Russia 
should also have served as pieces in the more intricate machinery of 
general collective security. According to Titulescu, the principle of 
collective security, as enshrined in the League’s Covenant, could be 
put into practice first by building efficient regional alliances and later 
by integrating these alliances into a comprehensive all-European sys- 
tem. Those states interested in the maintenance of the existing order 
should strengthen their security first at the national, then at the 
regional, and ultimately at the continental level. “From the national, 
through the regional toward the universal,” was one of Titulescu’s 
slogans.®5 From 1934 onward he set the goals of Romanian foreign 
policy beyond regional limits. Yet in pursuing this daring line he 
would have to reckon not only with complex external factors but also 
with a growing number of constraints derived from changing political 
circumstances at home. 


The French Connection and Its Enemies: Relations 


with France, Germany, and Italy 


The attempts to consolidate the security of Romania in 1933 and 1934 
were made within the framework of the country’s traditional pro- 
French orientation. The necessity of maintaining this orientation was 
still recognized as a national interest across most of the Romanian 
political spectrum, yet there was a degree of ambivalence in the Ro- 
manian attitude toward France. The Romanians often resented their 
political and financial dependence upon the French, their vulnerabil- 
ity to French pressures and lack of maneuvering space between the 
Great Powers. They realized that the less frail they appeared in their 
region and in their relations with the Great Powers, the better their 
chances were to face the French on a more equal footing. Even the pro- 
French Titulescu was aware of the need to entertain—to a degree 
compatible with the maintenance of the French connection—good or 
at least correct relations with as many Great Powers as possible. His 
efforts for the reinforcement of the Little Entente and the creation of 
the Balkan Entente were aimed not only at consolidating Romania 
against its neighbors but also at improving its bargaining position 
vis-a-vis France. 

There were, however, a number of politicians belonging mainly to 
extreme-right groups who took a different view of Romania’s relation- 
ship with France. Some of these were only continuing the Germano- 
phile streak in Romanian politics that had existed before and during 
the World War, basing their arguments on economic considerations. 
Allegedly, Romania’s natural interest pointed toward Germany, be- 
cause the economies of the two countries were complementary, rather 
than toward France, to which its only ties were of financial subser- 
vience. Other groups were inspired mainly by ideological consider- 
ations. They detested France as the source of a foreign social model 
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that, when applied to Romanian realities, had resulted in political 
corruption and in the economic predominance of the Jews. They were 
attracted by Fascism and National Socialism as alternative sources of 
inspiration. 

The enemies of the French connection maintained that instead of 
being motivated by self-interest, Romanian foreign policy was guided 
by misplaced moral considerations such as loyalty to alliances that 
had become obsolete. Some of the critics of the official line mustered 
enough courage to demand openly the alignment of Romania with the 
Fascist countries. They claimed that as the European balance of power 
was swinging away from France toward Italy and Germany, the Roma- 
nians should draw near the party expected to prevail before it was too 
late and try to obtain from it a guarantee for the territorial integrity of 
Greater Romania. In this way the eventual revision of the peace trea- 
ties would be carried out at the expense of other countries. 

Until the mid-1930s the anti-French voices represented only a 
small minority. Yet in Romania there was only a loose connection 
between political action and popular will. Real power was often ex- 
ercised outside the institutionalized channels, and it was increasingly 
becoming so since King Carol and the clique around him began ac- 
cumulating a great degree of influence. Consequently, some of the 
anti-French forces tried to circumvent the old party system that was 
still controlled by the traditionalist elite by gaining access to the new 
center of power in which the king played the leading role. 


Carol II became king in July 1930 after an early adventurous life. He 
was to rule for ten years, during one of the most turbulent periods in 
the history of modern Romania. His personality and ideas are difficult 
to delineate, for the available evidence about him is mostly secondary 
and often contradictory. Before, during, and after his reign Carol re- 
mained a subject of controversy, the different accounts about him 
varying widely in their conclusions. There is, however, little doubt 
that Carol was a shrewd, stubborn, conservative, and authoritarian 
monarch. Well-read and energetic, he distrusted democracy in general 
and loathed its perverted Romanian version in particular. He was 
sympathetic to Fascism and, for a short time, to Nazism but for most 
of his rule did not seek to apply these ideologies in his country. He 
believed that Romania’s social and political malaise could be remedied 
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in the framework of an authoritarian regime adapted to local circum- 
stances in which the monarchy would play the central role. This was 
the idea which, from the beginning of his rule, prompted him to try to 
destroy the existing political system. In pursuing this goal he had the 
advantage of his masterful command of the art of intrigue and manip- 
ulation, for, although a Hohenzollern, Carol was fully adapted to the 
Romanian political climate. 

He gathered around him a plethora of people, many of them sheer 
opportunists who shared similar antidemocratic tendencies. Over the 
years this entourage which came to be known under the name of 
“royal camarilla,” accumulated considerable power. The camarilla in 
which the influential Elena Lupescu, the king’s mistress and compan- 
ion, figured highly was composed of courtiers, industrialists, publi- 
cists, military officers, and others who not only basked in their mas- 
ter’s authority but also attempted, and often succeeded, to influence 
the king’s decisions. 

During the first years of his reign, Carol was too absorbed in 
consolidating his position inside Romania to involve himself seriously 
in the conduct of its foreign policy. He was under severe criticism from 
Iuliu Maniu, the leader of the National Peasants, ostensibly because of 
his relationship with Madame Lupescu. In reality the conflict between 
the king and the Transylvanian politician reflected their opposite 
views on the roles of the king and the prime minister. By 1933 Carol’s 
view of the primacy of the king in the Romanian political system 
gained acceptance and Maniu was weakened.! From then on, against 
the background of steady deterioration of the international situation, 
the king increasingly turned his attention to foreign affairs. 

His relations with Titulescu were tense on account of their oppos- 
ing views on domestic affairs, different approaches to foreign policy, 
and incompatible personalities. Yet it was not until the second half of 
the 1930s that the king could dispense with the services of his mer- 
curial foreign minister. As long as Carol continued to be regarded 
suspiciously in Paris and London owing to his erratic past and his 
undemocratic leanings, Titulescu’s presence in the Romanian govern- 
ment reassured the Western powers as to Romania’s loyalty. Titulescu 
was perfectly aware of his usefulness to the king and was often black- 
mailing his sovereign by threatening to resign if he did not get his way. 
Moreover, he systematically stirred French and British doubts about 
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Carol’s loyalty by projecting himself as the sole guarantor of the con- 
tinuity of his country’s foreign policy. 

Inexperienced in foreign affairs, Carol did not have the same em- 
bracing view of international politics as Romania’s leading diplomat. 
Although clever and perspicacious, the king did not always sense all 
the refinements of international politics, particularly the whole range 
of interconnections between domestic and foreign policy. In contrast 
to Titulescu the pragmatic king thought that foreign policy was only 
loosely connected to internal politics. He did not believe that a strong, 
paternalistic regime under his personal leadership required a reversal 
of Romanian foreign policy, as Titulescu and the circles supporting 
him feared. Carol wished the Romanians could adopt a more balanced 
position between the French and the Germans, provided the latter 
recognized as final Romania’s new borders. He did not, however, aim at 
a radical departure from the country’s external orientation, as Tit- 
ulescu often alleged; Carol understood the political and economic 
risks of such a move at this stage of his rule. In addition, he had a 
considerable, personal stake in the Western economic interests in 
Romania. 

Titulescu regarded the king’s constant scheming against the ex- 
isting political system as ultimately weakening Romania's interna- 
tional position. Above all, he resented Carol’s attempts to harness the 
Iron Guard to his bandwagon. Under the leadership of Corneliu Zelea 
Codreanu, its “captain,” this extreme-right organization had increased 
its popularity in the early 1930s. At first, Carol and his entourage 
treated the Iron Guard tolerantly, hoping to use it in the future against 
the supporters of the existing regime. These tactics were not approved 
by Titulescu. Even if the king intended to manipulate the Guardists 
only in order to further his own interests, the strengthening of Cod- 
reanu’s followers, declared admirers of Hitler and Mussolini, was 
bound to raise serious questions in Paris, London, and Prague about 
Romania’s reliability as an actual or potential ally.? 

At the end of 1933 Titulescu succeeded in compelling the king to 
dismiss the government of Alexandru Vaida-Voevod from the National 
Peasant party by invoking French displeasure with the prime minis- 
ter’s handling of the Iron Guard. Indeed Vaida-Voevod, self-labeled 
homo regius, had not only tolerated the Guardists but also financed 
their activities. His successor Ion G. Duca, representing the Liberal 
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party, was a person of considerable political experience who agreed 
with Titulescu about the danger that the Iron Guard posed to the 
parliamentary system and the country’s international position. Yet, 
Carol was reluctant to burn his bridges to the Guard and refused to 
approve the government’s decision to outlaw Codreanu’s followers. 
The Guard was therefore banished not by a royal decree, as was nor- 
mally required, but by an ordinary decision of the Council of Minis- 
ters.4 

The Guard was not slow to respond, and at the end of December it 
assassinated Prime Minister Duca. Titulescu refused to join the new 
cabinet under Gheorghe Tatarescu unless the king agreed to disband 
the camarilla. He was convinced that certain members of this group 
not only had known in advance about the plan to murder Duca, but 
also had taken part in the preparation of the crime.5 The clique sur- 
rounding the king came to include such powerful figures as the war 
minister, the head of the security services, the head of the police, and 
the king’s private secretary. Titulescu strongly believed that only its 
disbanding would reinforce the government and prevent the triumph 
of political extremism. The fight against the camarilla quickly became 
a rallying cry for those forces opposed to Carol’s usurpation of the 
existing political practices. Titulescu considered this trial of strength 
so important for the evolution of Romania’s internal situation and 
external orientation—and implicitly for his own political future— 
that he confronted the king with a virtual ultimatum. He refused to 
take office in the new cabinet unless the king yielded to his demands. 
He ostensibly made preparations for leaving the country and gave the 
impression of staging a spectacular exit from the political arena simi- 
lar to that which he had enacted in October 1932.6 Once more, these 
risky tactics succeeded, for Carol was not yet strong enough to let go 
the person who symbolized Romania’s allegiance to the West. He had 
no choice but to call his foreign minister on the telephone and accept 
his demands.’ 

This was to be only a precarious victory for Titulescu. By the end 
of January he was already warning the British and French representa- 
tives in Bucharest about the king’s intention to introduce a Fascist- 
style regime and to change the direction of the country’s foreign pol- 
icy.8 He was also worried that Duca’s murderers would get away with 
light sentences.? Although Titulescu overstated his case as far as the 
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king was concerned, his warnings were not devoid of substance. To foil 
Carol’s plans he tried to initiate an exchange of visits with Joseph Paul- 
Boncour, his French counterpart, on the assumption that the king 
would hesitate to act against his foreign minister as long as the latter 
seemed to have the backing of France.!° When in February 1934 Paul- 
Boncour was replaced by Louis Barthou, Titulescu again demanded 
that the visits take place. Alexis Léger, the director general of the 
French foreign ministry, had warned his minister against identifying 
French interests in Romania too closely with Titulescu, but Barthou, 
fearing the loss of French influence in that country, agreed to include 
Bucharest in his coming tour of East European capitals.!! 

Titulescu’s moves did not seem to inhibit Carol. The murderers of 
Duca were sentenced to prison, but Codreanu and other leaders of the 
Iron Guard who had been behind the crime were acquitted, apparently 
with the king’s blessing.!2 Worse, the trial was transformed into a 
propaganda show for the Iron Guard, thus increasing the legitimacy 
and popularity of this organization. At the same time the king con- 
tinued to scheme with the reactionary politicians Alexandru Aver- 
escu, Constantin Argetoianu, and Octavian Goga in an attempt to 
form anew government that would change the constitution and set up 
an authoritarian regime.!3 This was, however, to be a mild dictator- 
ship, exercised by the king through dependent politicians, rather than 
a Fascist regime. It was accurately defined by the skeptical Italian 
minister in Bucharest as “dictatorship but not too much.”!4 

As the king’s intentions became known, the leaders of the two 
main parties, Liberal and National Peasant, warned Carol that if he 
went ahead with his plans, their parties would unite and even go so far 
as to provoke a civil war.'!5 Confronted with a formidable opposition, 
Carol dropped the idea of effecting constitutional changes. Yet even 
had he succeeded in bringing about those changes, it is still far from 
certain that the new regime would have embarked on a totally different 
foreign policy. In 1934 the king was not ina position to turn his back on 
France, not only because of internal opposition to such a step but also 
because of the inescapable reality of Romania's military weakness. In 
the new international circumstances the security of the country could 
not be based on diplomatic constructs alone. While Titulescu drove 
the Romanians into hectic diplomatic activities, Romania was mili- 
tarily almost defenseless. Neither eloquent speeches nor ambitious 
schemes could make up for this reality. The army had to be rebuilt, and 
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the only country to which the Romanians could turn for help was 
France. 


At the beginning of the 1930s the equipment of the Romanian army 
was totally insufficient, antiquated, and unstandardized. Lack of funds 
coupled with administrative inefficiency and corruption prevented 
the government from remedying the situation. By 1934 increasing 
instability in Central Europe, as illustrated by the establishment of an 
Italian-backed dictatorship in Austria in February that year and the 
clandestine rearmament of Hungary, added urgency to the problem. 
Pressed by the military the king decided to improve—by any and all 
means—the state of his army. With Romania on the verge of financial 
collapse, he appealed to the country’s French protectors. !° 

In his conversations with the French minister and the French 
military attaché in Bucharest, the king underlined the permanent 
character of the solidarity between the two countries. He tried to 
dispel any doubts as to his personal loyalty to France, at a time when 
he planned to bring to power the Italophile Averescu and prepare the 
ground for a possible withdrawal of Titulescu. “Irrespective of the 
party in power, Romania will always rely on France” and “if the 
minister for foreign affairs will go, which can happen in politics, the 
sentiments of Romania for France will not change.’”’!7 

Specifically, Carol asked for the dispatch to Bucharest of General 
Victor Pétin, former chief of staff of General Henri Berthelot’s military 
mission to Romania during World War I, to discuss the military needs 
of the country.!8 The French general arrived in Bucharest a few weeks 
later, shortly after the close of the Little Entente chiefs of staff con- 
ference at which the Romanians had been criticized for their military 
unpreparedness.!? It was not difficult for King Carol to convince him 
of Romania’s inability to honor its military obligations toward its 
allies. Stressing that under the new international circumstances his 
country could not continue to remain disarmed, he asked for the 
immediate supply of materials necessary for the equipment of ten 
front-line divisions, to be paid for over ten years.?° 

General Pétin recommended tc the French authorities that they 
satisfy the Romanian demands on account of their great importance to 
the king and his government.?! A similar opinion was expressed by the 
French military attaché in Bucharest. Colonel Jean Delmas considered 
the Romanian army important to the Little Entente and to France: it 
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guaranteed the strategic rear of the Little Entente against Hungary, 
thus allowing the Czechoslovaks and the Yugoslavs to direct all their 
military efforts against Germany.?2 Both opinions reflected the gen- 
eral mood of the French High Command, which, in the face of the 
German challenge to the European status quo, began advocating a 
more active military collaboration between France and the Little En- 
tente. The French politicians, however, were reluctant to increase 
significantly existing military commitments to Romania. Louis Bar- 
thou rejected his military’s suggestion to change the terms of the 
existing Franco-Romanian military convention so as to enable con- 
sultations between the two general staffs not only after but also before 
the outbreak of hostilities.23 

The French government considered the question of French mili- 
tary supplies to Romania only at the beginning of June, on the eve of 
Barthou’s trip to Bucharest and other East European capitals. High- 
level officials in the French Ministry for Foreign Affairs recommended 
that the request be granted on account of Romania’s importance 
within the Little Entente and the Balkan Entente and in order to 
encourage pro-French sentiments in that country.24 But the finance 
minister opposed military credits to any country as long as France 
itself was experiencing budgetary difficulties. A final decision on the 
matter was postponed until after Barthou’s visit to Bucharest.25 

The presence of the French foreign minister in the Romanian 
capital in June 1934 occasioned an impressive manifestation of amity 
and loyalty to France. Louis Barthou was quick to respond. Upon 
receiving honorary Romanian citizenship, he made resounding, anti- 
revisionist declarations that won him enthusiastic acclaim. Signifi- 
cantly, Barthou defined his visit not as a politesse but as a politique.?® 
He promised his “fellow citizens of Romania the voice, the help and 
the heart of France. ... One must have a policy and stick to it. One 
must choose one’s friends and support them.’’27 

In spite of these declarations, French readiness to support Ro- 
mania remained limited. Barthou assured the Romanian prime minis- 
ter, Tatarescu, that the government in Paris was willing to respond to 
the king’s appeal for military aid but at the same time let the Roma- 
nians understand that arms could not be delivered: free of charge.28 
Months later, in light of Romania’s inability to pay for arms, a solution 
was adopted. The French agreed to deposit in Romania a limited 
quantity of arms and other military equipment, which remained of- 
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ficially French property but which the Romanians could use in case of 
necessity.29 This was an odd way of delivering for nothing a small 
amount of obsolete weapons, which did little to solve the Romanian 
army’s plight. 

From the purely political point of view Barthou’s visit to Bucha- 
rest yielded some visible results. It temporarily eclipsed those politi- 
cians urging changes in the external orientation and internal regime. 
The king joined in the celebrations that Titulescu had carefully or- 
chestrated. In Parliament the leaders of the Liberal and the National 
Peasant parties who rose to welcome the French guest were received 
with rapturous applause; Argetoianu, Averescu, and Goga, the men 
behind the previous month’s attempt to dismantle the parliamentary 
system, and who, incidentally, also spoke in praise of France, were al- 
ternately hissed, jeered, and met with telling silence. Romania seemed 
to have remained France’s faithful ally, with Titulescu in control of its 
foreign policy and King Carol resigned to the continuation of the 
existing regime. 


Although those who demanded Romania’s alignment with Germany 
were only a small minority, even the most pro-French political person- 
alities recognized the need to eliminate friction between their country 
and this resuscitated Great Power. In March 1933 Liberal leader I. G. 
Duca, whose allegiance to France was unquestionable, drew the king’s 
attention to the vital interest of maintaining satisfactory relations 
with Germany. Such relations, he noted, could serve as insurance in 
the event of drastic changes in the European balance of power. For 
similar reasons Titulescu was wary not to antagonize Germany un- 
necessarily. He was anxious to remain on “good though not intimate 
terms” with this power.2° 

These general considerations aside, the Romanians had more im- 
mediate reasons for concern about their relations with the Germans. 
In 1933 revisionist Hungary, hitherto actively supported only by the 
relatively weak Italy, seemed to have found at last a true Great Power 
under whose protection it could end the territorial freeze imposed on 
the Danubian region by the Little Entente. At the beginning of the year 
warm messages had been exchanged between Adolf Hitler and the 
Hungarian prime minister, Gyula Gomb6s. These were followed by an 
economic agreement between the two parties and a visit by the Hun- 
garian leader to Berlin, but the Germans refused to make a clear-cut 
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choice between Hungary and Romania that would have limited their 
freedom of action in the Danubian basin. The ambiguity of their 
position satisfied neither Budapest nor Bucharest. In spite of repeated 
appeals from both capitals for clarifications, the Germans refused to be 
pinned down. 

Shortly after the coming to power of the National Socialist party, 
the Romanians tried to gauge the new German dispositions toward 
Southeastern Europe. In February 1933 Nicolae Petrescu-Comnen, the 
Romanian minister in Berlin, indicated to Bernhard von Bilow, state 
secretary at Wilhelmstrasse, that his government was ready to declare 
its disinterest in German revisionist wishes if the German govern- 
ment in turn declared its disinterest in the demands for the changing 
of the status quo in Southeastern Europe.*! Similarly, Titulescu sug- 
gested through informal channels a meeting between himself and 
Hitler. The purely tentative character of these propositions came to 
light when Titulescu, having received Hitler’s agreement for a meet- 
ing, quickly climbed down and the plan was indefinitely postponed.32 

Ultimately, Titulescu’s tactics of periodically sending concilia- 
tory signals to Berlin while continuing to pursue a policy in line with 
French interests failed to produce the desired results. In Berlin close 
ties with France were considered incompatible with friendship with 
Germany. At the beginning of Nazi rule the Germans let the Roma- 
nians know that words no longer sufficed, that the latter were ex- 
pected to provide tangible proof of their intentions: less subservience, 
in general, to French interests and, in particular, withdrawal of Ro- 
manian support for the French position at the Disarmament Con- 
ference.33 

In Geneva the Germans found their way toward legal rearmament 
barred by a coalition between the French and their smaller allies 
among whom the Romanians were most active. Given their lack of 
military preparation, the Romanians were keen to see French military 
superiority in Europe preserved. They also feared that German rearma- 
ment, even if limited, would signal the beginning of a parallel Hun- 
garian and Bulgarian rearmament.34 Although Titulescu’s concilia- 
tory messages continued to arrive in Berlin, they failed to impress the 
Germans. The latter became convinced that as long as the former 
conducted Romanian foreign policy there was little chance of Ro- 
mania changing its external orientation.*5 

Political considerations aside, there were also good economic rea- 
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sons for the Romanians to try and improve relations with the Ger- 
mans. In 1933 Romanian exports to Germany were hit particularly 
hard, falling to less than one-fifth of their 1929 value.3® This fact was 
the result of the protectionist agrarian policy adopted in Germany 
before Hitler and pursued for a time under the new regime. This policy 
affected Germany’s commercial relations not only with Romania but 
with all of Southeastern Europe. As such, it contradicted the tactics 
toward that region devised during the last years of the Weimar republic 
by the professional diplomats at the Wilhelmstrasse. They aimed at 
using the absorptive powers of the German market as a lever for eco- 
nomic and ultimately political influence in Southeastern Europe.37 

Yet as long as the strong protectionist policy promoted by Agricul- 
ture Minister Alfred Hugenberg prevailed, the officials in the German 
Foreign Ministry were forced to improvise. They told the Romanians, 
who were pressing for revival of trade between the two countries, that 
Germany would open its markets selectively only to those countries 
whose behavior was compatible with German political interests. This 
point was made very clear by Hitler himself. He told Petrescu-Comnen 
that Germany could not entertain good economic relations with those 
countries permanently at odds with its political interests. The chan- 
cellor dismissed as “platonic” Titulescu’s recent favorable references 
to Germany. If the Romanians were serious about good relations, then 
they could substantiate their intentions by supporting the German 
position at the Disarmament Conference. “Help us to get out of the 
impasse in which we find ourselves, and we shall once more become 
your clients,” he suggested.38 

Petrescu-Comnen repeatedly tried to convince the German lead- 
ers that a political rapprochement between the two countries should 
follow rather than precede intensification of mutual trade, but to no 
avail. As long as the Germans continued to pursue a protectionist 
policy, Romanian demands could be satisfied only by making an ex- 
ception to this rule, whereas in Berlin such an exception was consid- 
ered unwarranted without a political quid pro quo.39 

The backlash against German protectionist policy was felt in the 
summer of 1933 when Romanian authorities drastically reduced im- 
ports from Germany and threatened to retaliate further by canceling 
altogether the current trade agreement between the two countries.49 
The German Foreign Ministry was worried by the prospects of losing 
the Romanian market and with it the hope of being able to compete 
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with France for political influence in that country.*! Yet it was only at 
the beginning of the following year that German economic policy 
toward Southeastern Europe underwent significant changes. In Berlin 
it was recognized that Germany could no longer stand aside in the 
Balkans, thus abandoning the area to French and Italian economic 
interests.42 However, this change of policy was primarily directed 
toward Yugoslavia and Hungary, officials in the German Foreign Min- 
istry having lost hope of attracting Romania into their economic 
sphere “at least as long as Romanian foreign policy is created by 
M. Titulescu.”43 

Titulescu’s militancy for the preservation of the territorial status 
quo in the European southeast, his attempts to strengthen ties between 
the antirevisionist forces in the area, and his support for the French 
position on disarmament convinced the Germans that Romania was 
not the weak link in the French system for which they were looking. 
Yugoslavia, because of the continuous Italian threat to its security and 
the Franco-Italian flirtation then taking place, was deemed more likely 
to respond to their advances. Even at the end of 1934, when Germany 
clearly no longer made development of economic ties with Romania 
conditional upon good political behavior, the Germans abandoned 
their attempts to reap political benefits in Romania through increased 
commercial exchanges. They continued to remain indifferent to per- 
sistent Romanian offers to supply them with grains which in any case 
could be bought elsewhere and at a better price.*4 


The Italians, too, were disappointed with the results of their longtime 
efforts to gain a foothold in Romania at the expense of the French. 
Economically, they were unable to compete with French financial 
influence in that country; politically, Mussolini’s championing of ter- 
ritorial revision could not be reconciled with the conservative goals of 
Romanian foreign policy. Reiterated assurances from Rome that Italy 
supported only those Hungarian demands directed against Yugoslavia 
and Czechoslovakia made a certain impression upon the Romanians 
but never to the extent of inducing them to leave the Little Entente. 
Although the Romanians traditionally had considerable sympathy for 
Italy, they were realistic about the limitations of Italian power. Except 
for the small coterie around the once-popular General Averescu, no 
responsible group envisaged a reversal of alliances in exchange for 
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Mussolini’s promise to spare their country from the fate awaiting its 
two Little Entente partners. 

The Italian failure in Romania is illustrated by the slow death of 
the treaty of friendship between the two countries. The Italians made 
renewal of this treaty, due to expire in the summer of 1932, conditional 
on the cancellation of the secret letters exchanged in 1926 between 
Mussolini and Averescu, then prime minister, as well as on the intro- 
duction of a neutrality clause in the open text of the treaty.45 In the 
secret letters the two leaders pledged to begin military consultations 
as soon as one of their countries entered into an armed conflict with 
another power. As the Mussolini-Averescu agreement, at least in the- 
ory, could have led to Romania supporting Italy in case of a conflict 
with Yugoslavia, in exchange the Italians had offered originally their 
assistance to Romania against Russia. But the subsequent Italian 
failure to gain influence in Romania and the improvement of Soviet- 
Italian relations led to a change of heart in Rome. By 1932 the Italians 
no longer desired the old arrangement. Romania’s uncertain assistance 
against Yugoslavia was not deemed worth the risk of involvement in a 
war against Russia. Moreover, this assistance was far from certain, as 
few politicians in Bucharest were likely to abide by the terms of a 
personal and secret agreement that the aging Averescu had concluded 
in blatant contradiction to the spirit of the Little Entente.*6 

A neutrality clause inserted in the public text of the treaty, though 
more limited in scope, was expected by the Italians to be more ef- 
fective in dissociating Bucharest from Belgrade. For this very reason, as 
soon as the Yugoslavs, hitherto completely unaware of the entire 
affair, got wind of the Italian demands for a neutrality clause, they 
made great efforts to prevent the Romanians from acceding to them.47 
In this they fully succeeded, King Carol reassuring King Alexander of 
his country’s determination to fulfill all the obligations derived from 
the membership in the Little Entente.48 

As the Romanians still refused to accept the neutrality clause, in 
January 1933 the Italians annulled the secret letters and extended the 
treaty, but for only six months. They considered the 1926 agreement 
to have failed, and yet, because of the uncertain international situa- 
tion, they could not decide whether to renounce the agreement com- 
pletely or to preserve it in one form or another for possible future 
use.*? The latter consideration lost much of its weight when, in March 
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1933, the Romanians signed the reorganization pact of the Little En- 
tente which had an anti-Italian edge. 

The Romanians tried to appease the Italians by suggesting that 
they assume leadership of the Little Entente. Titulescu offered to 
travel to Rome to discuss this possibility but not before assuring the 
French that he knew how far to go toward the Italians.5° What he had 
in mind was the return of Italy to the antirevisionist fold, but Mus- 
solini had his own plans. The Italian minister in Bucharest presented 
Titulescu with a counterproposal for the creation of a new bloc of 
states made up of Italy, Romania, Poland, Hungary, and Bulgaria. In 
exchange for preservation of their borders the Romanians were to leave 
the status-quo camp and join the revisionist states. Titulescu imme- 
diately rejected the scheme and let the entire diplomatic community 
in Bucharest know about it.5! 

A further cooling off in Italo-Romanian relations took place as a 
result of Mussolini’s Four Power Pact proposal which brought to the 
surface the differences which existed between Rome and Bucharest. 
Even Romanian politicians otherwise sympathetic to Italy were 
shocked by Mussolini's attempt to bring about extensive territorial 
revision in Europe at the expense of the small states and to exclude 
these states from international politics. 


“Why does he meddle in our affairs?” asked the disgruntled prime 
minister, Vaida-Voevod, of the Italian minister in Bucharest. “He un- 
derstands nothing, knows nothing either about Romania or about 
Romanian feelings. What is this directory of four? We shall allow 
nobody to interfere in our affairs.”52 The same sentiments were ex- 
pressed by Titulescu during his spring campaign against Mussolini’s 
brainchild. The Romanian foreign minister had always been unequiv- 
ocal on the question of revisionism. Contrary to Mussolini, he main- 
tained that revision of the peace treaties, far from consolidating peace, 
would provoke another war, for the newly created or enlarged states in 
Eastern Europe would never agree to a redrawing of their maps. To 
Mussolini’s claim that the choice of contemporary Europe lay between 
“treaty revision and a new war,”>3 Titulescu replied, “Revision means 
war! 54 

Titulescu agreed to Mussolini's contention that the peace treaties 
were far from perfect but argued that perfection had never been the 
hallmark of human enterprise. While recognizing the need to adapt the 
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treaties to changing political realities, he emphasized that an official 
recognition of that necessity would raise the hopes and stimulate the 
ambitions of the revisionist states, thus increasing the chances of war. 
Talk of revision was detrimental to peace, for it created a general 
feeling of uncertainty which in its turn delayed consolidation of the 
new European realities and stimulated the desire for revenge of the 
defeated states.55 

By recognizing the need for territorial changes in Europe, the 
proposed Four Power Pact would encourage rather then prevent war, 
since it would give moral legitimacy to any would-be aggressor “to 
take by arms what everyone recognized to be right and which only a 
single procedural complication had prevented him from obtaining.”5° 
Titulescu warned that the only way not to make revision a cause for 
war was not to put it on the agenda.” Only the acceptance of the status 
quo, “the complete belief in the stability of present-day conditions,” 
could produce an international atmosphere propitious for peace.58 

Titulescu’s alternative to Mussolini’s plans for redrawing East 
European boundaries was a long-term solution aimed at the mitiga- 
tion, though not at the eradication, of nationalist feelings. Intensified 
contacts and wider economic cooperation among the people of that 
area would make possible the general acceptance of existing political 
realities and blur the exaggerated importance attributed to national 
territory. Then, Titulescu argued, boundaries would lose their mysti- 
cal qualities, would become less important, or, as he used to put it, 
would be “spiritualized.”59 

As for relations between large and small powers, Mussolini’s pro- 
posal ran counter to the principle of equality of states that was de- 
fended by Titulescu ever since the end of the war. The latter main- 
tained that recognition of this principle and its implementation at the 
League of Nations constituted a true revolution in international be- 
havior. The Romanians would therefore “never renounce the equality 
with others which had been won with so much difficulty.”©° He was, 
however, too consummate a diplomat not to be aware that the princi- 
ple of states’ equality was still far from reality. 

The division of the participants at the Paris Peace Conference into 
big powers and powers “with limited interests” and the allotment of 
permanent seats for the Great Powers in the League’s Council indi- 
cated that, although the small nations had acquired some influence, 
power not only continued to matter but also to be officially recog- 
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nized. However, the small states were eager to preserve their improved 
status and avoid a return to a rigidly hierarchical international system. 
This preoccupation was expressed periodically by Titulescu in his 
dispatches to Bucharest. Consequently, when Mussolini announced 
his plan in the spring of 1933 and the British immediately reacted 
favorably to it, Titulescu saw his worst fears come true. 

His subsequent fight against the Italian plan and particularly his 
success in taking the sting out of it provoked resentment in Rome. 
Mussolini could not tolerate a successful challenge to his authority, 
especially from the representative of a weak state. In the summer of 
the same year Titulescu sought to diffuse the tension between the two 
countries by seeking an audience with I] Duce; the latter brutally 
rejected the request despite advice to the contrary from officials in the 
Italian Ministry for External Affairs. “We have nothing to tell each 
other, particularly after the attitude adopted by him during the nego- 
tiations for the Four Power Pact,” declared the Italian dictator.®! 

Given the worsening of relations between Rome and Bucharest in 
the wake of the pact, an extension of the Italo-Romanian treaty, due to 
expire again in July 1933, seemed unlikely. Yet the Romanians could 
not afford to abandon Italy to Hungary. Moreover, at a time when Paris 
sought a rapprochement with Rome as a countervailing move to the 
rise of Germany, the maintenance of the Italo-Romanian treaty, which 
was the only political agreement between Italy and any of France’s 
allies, became a matter of some importance.®2 In Rome, however, it 
was considered that the treaty had been emptied of its meaning be- 
cause the Little Entente had adopted a decisive antirevisionist, anti- 
Italian, and anti-Hungarian attitude. “The collaboration between Italy 
and Romania has not been achieved,” concluded a memorandum pre- 
pared for Mussolini, because “Romania being the ally of France and a 
member of the Little Entente has gravitated in all questions toward 
the French political system.’”3 Nevertheless, Mussolini believed that 
if the treaty were allowed to lapse the French might become suspicious 
of Italy. At a time when the Four Power Pact had just been initialed, it 
was not in the interest of Italy and Hungary to trouble the waters. The 
treaty with Romania was extended accordingly for a further period of 
six months.®4 

This was the last prolongation of the problematic treaty. Despite 
all Romanian efforts, the Italians let it lapse in January 1934. By that 
time the Four Power Pact had finally proved to be a dead letter, and 
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Titulescu was actively involved in negotiations for the Balkan Pact, 
which Rome perceived as yet another French-inspired, anti-Italian act. 
Mussolini made it clear to Ion Lugoseanu, the Romanian minister in 
Italy, that Romania’s membership in the Little Entente, the planned 
Balkan Entente, and, not least, the presence of Titulescu at the helm of 
his country’s foreign policy were largely accountable for Italian refusal 
to renew the treaty.°> Publicly, both sides tried to minimize the signifi- 
cance of the expiry. In reality, relations between Rome and Bucharest 
worsened. As the Italian Minister to Romania put it, close cooperation 
between the two countries was not possible “as long as the revisionist 
Italian policy continues to be considered in Romania as a danger that 
must be fought against.”°° 

Thus, by 1934 Romania remained attached to France, and the 
German and Italian official policies toward Romania were informed by 
the belief that there was little hope of changing this reality in the near 
future. But the line championed by Titulescu and his supporters was 
already under attack from the internal enemies of Romania’s French 
connection. Their action would intensify and become more effective 
as the balance of power began to swing gradually, yet perceptibly, away 
from France. 


The Missing Link: Romania and the Plans for 


a Paris-Prague-Moscow Axis 


The incipient changes in the distribution of power in Europe that took 
place in the first half of the 1930s and the prospects of a realignment of 
forces on the Continent affected the external behavior of many of the 
small Central and East European states. Poland and later on Yugosla- 
via, for instance, chose to retreat into a rather passive posture trying to 
keep away from the conflicts between the Great Powers. Czechoslo- 
vakia and Romania, however, sought security through a more active 
involvement in European affairs. In the case of Romania this line 
resulted in a further and radical change in its attitude toward the 
Soviet Union. 

In April 1934 the French acquainted the Romanians with their 
intention to conclude an important political agreement with the Rus- 
sians. Although its aim was the containment of Germany, the agree- 
ment was to be concealed as part of a larger treaty of mutual guarantee 
in which Germany itself, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the Baltic 
states were to take part. Titulescu welcomed this news but insisted 
that the entire Little Entente and not only Czechoslovakia be included 
in the French project that came to be known as the Eastern Pact.! This 
demand was indicative of the change in his attitude toward the Soviet 
Union, which took place since his sharp criticism of the 1932 Soviet- 
Romanian negotiations for a nonaggression pact. 

However, a policy of collaboration between the Soviet Union and 
the states of the French system could not be pursued efficiently as long 
as three of these states still did not officially recognize the Soviet 
regime. The normalization of relations between Russia and the Little 
Entente countries seemed to depend primarily on Romania.? The 
Romanians recognized the importance of improving relations with 
their Eastern neighbor, but such a development posed two delicate 
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problems for them. First, the Romanian ruling class deeply feared 
Communism. These fears were rife even though Communist ideas 
remained unpopular in Romania. Nevertheless, the small and out- 
lawed Romanian Communist party succeeded from time to time in 
mounting industrial actions that made some influential personalities 
regard the establishment of diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union as the prelude to widespread subversion directed from Mos- 
cow.? 

Second, there was the perennial obstacle of Bessarabia, which the 
London convention circumvented but did not surmount. Since the 
failure of the 1924 Soviet-Romanian conference, successive Romanian 
governments had distinguished between the conclusion of various 
types of nonaggression agreements with Russia and the resumption of 
diplomatic relations with that country. They all agreed that while a 
nonaggression pact was conditional only upon Soviet abstention from 
raising the Bessarabian question, diplomatic relations could not be 
resumed before Moscow had renounced its explicit claims to the 
disputed province. 

If Titulescu was to bring about the renewal of diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet Union without deviating from the accepted line, he 
would have to induce the Russians to go beyond the relatively minor 
concessions they had made in London. Notwithstanding this diffi- 
culty, he claimed first that he had no intention of abandoning the 
traditional Romanian stand on Bessarabia. In autumn 1933 Titulescu 
still believed that, given the Soviet interest in drawing nearer to the 
French camp, he could use the establishment of diplomatic relations 
with Moscow as a trump card. If well played, it could bring the Rus- 
sians to accept a solution of the dispute favorable to Romania.® 

Yet, by the end of the year the anticipated changes in the Soviet 
position had not materialized, while the pressures on Romania were 
mounting. The French were insisting upon clarification of relations 
between the Little Entente and the Soviet Union. The Czechoslovaks, 
who wanted the Soviet Union to be in European politics as a counter- 
vailing power to Germany, urged the Romanians to arrive at an agree- 
ment with the Russians before the latter changed their mind.” An 
additional factor that weakened what initially had seemed a good 
bargaining position for the Romanians was the Hungarians’ eagerness 
to establish diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union before the 
Little Entente could do the same.® 
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The first cracks in the Romanian position appeared in December 
1933, When Titulescu informed the impatient Benes that the Roma- 
nian decision was a function of Soviet willingness to respect the vital 
interests of his country. By this he no longer meant the official Soviet 
recognition of Romania’s lawful title to Bessarabia but rather a new 
guarantee of Moscow’s peaceful intentions toward the province.? A 
month later, when the same question was discussed at the Little 
Entente Conference in Zagreb, the three foreign ministers decided to 
recognize officially the Soviet Union and establish diplomatic rela- 
tions with Moscow as soon as the interests of each Little Entente 
member were met.!° The Romanians had been perceived up till then 
as the stumbling block to a common policy toward the Soviet Union, 
and the ball was thus thrown in their court. 

At this point it had already become clear to Titulescu that he did 
not have enough leverage to bring about a change in the Soviet stand 
on Bessarabia.!! Establishing diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union without the settlement of the Bessarabian question would have 
constituted a sharp break from a hitherto undisputed principle of 
Romanian foreign policy. Titulescu would have exposed himself to 
criticism from the right-wing groups that were already dissatisfied by 
his anti-Italian and anti-German postures. But the emergence of the 
Soviet Union as a possible second pillar of the so-called French system 
and the allied pressures upon the Romanians to adapt to the new 
reality could not be ignored. !2 

At the end of May 1934 Titulescu and Litvinov held a series of 
meetings in Menton and Geneva to discuss establishment of diplo- 
matic relations. The Romanian minister, as an opening move, de- 
manded that Moscow never again raise the Bessarabian question for- 
mally. Predictably, Litvinov rejected this scarcely veiled demand for 
Soviet recognition of Bessarabia’s annexation by Romania. He neu- 
tralized his Romanian counterpart by the counterdemand to put in 
writing that, although diplomatic relations were established, the ter- 
ritorial conflict between the two countries remained unsolved.!% 

Having used the old scarecrows of Soviet diplomacy against Ro- 
mania, Litvinov softened his tone and claimed that the London Con- 
vention had already in fact given Bessarabia to Romania, Russia hav- 
ing agreed that any attempt to take back the province by force was 
illegal. The only legal ways to turn back the clock were peaceful ones. 
“But how much are they worth?” wondered Litvinov.'!+ However, the 
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Soviet government, even if it wanted to, could not openly renounce 
Bessarabia because of Ukrainian demands for Soviet intransigence in 
the matter. No reference to Bessarabia could be made, Litvinov main- 
tained, if he were to defend himself successfully in the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist party against the accusations of the Ukrai- 
nians and of his personal enemies. But the Romanians need not fear: 
the Soviet goal was not territorial annexation but worldwide revolu- 
tion. Even so, the Soviet Union would abstain from Communist propa- 
ganda in Romania as long as the Romanians were friendly toward the 
Russians. However, “If you stop being so, things will change and the 
Damocles sword which constitutes for you the Bessarabian question 
will fall and will wound you.’!5 

In one piece of diplomacy, Litvinov explained, persuaded, pre- 
tended partial defeat, appealed to personal understanding, and finally 
threatened ruthlessly and unequivocally. By taking full advantage of 
the realities of power, the Russians transformed the Bessarabian con- 
flict into a lever of political influence over the Romanians. The Soviet 
government would put up with the Romanian rule in the disputed 
province but only as long as the foreign policy pursued in Bucharest 
did not contradict Moscow’s interests. 

Titulescu had no choice. He could no longer pursue the same 
defiant line as in 1932. This time Soviet-Romanian relations were 
unfolding in the context not of relatively banal nonaggression pacts 
but of a realignment of forces in Europe. Standing aside and pretending 
to ignore this fact could have had far-reaching consequences for Ro- 
mania’s ties with France and Czechoslovakia at the moment when the 
solidity of these ties mattered most. Still looking for further reas- 
surances, Titulescu asked Litvinov what should he do if the future 
Soviet minister in Bucharest were to step into his office one day and 
demand the start of discussions for the return of Bessarabia to the 
Soviet Union. “You will simply kick him out,” replied the people’s 
commissar.!¢ In the end the two ministers agreed to solve the contra- 
diction between their respective demands for an explicit reference to 
Bessarabia by dropping the issue altogether. They decided instead to 
reaffirm orally, in a so-called gentlemen’s agreement, the mutual 
pledge made the previous year in London to keep the Bessarabian 
question frozen and to refrain from further public reference to it.!” 

Thus, the Romanians were unable to trade diplomatic recognition 
of the Soviet Union for formal Soviet renunciation of Bessarabia as 
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they had been hoping since the early 1920s. Nevertheless, the Rus- 
sians were forced to make some concessions. During the 1932 negotia- 
tions Litvinov believed his country could not conclude an agreement 
with Romania without specific reference to Bessarabia, for, as he 
wrote to one Soviet diplomat, in that case “our silence could be inter- 
preted as an indirect recognition of Bessarabia’s acquisition {by Ro- 
mania].”!8 Thus, according to Litvinov’s own interpretation, the So- 
viet passing over in silence of the Bessarabian question constituted a 
de facto recognition of the province’s possession by Romania. 

Once the Russians and the Romanians had sorted out their differ- 
ences, the way for the establishment of diplomatic relations between 
the Little Entente countries and the Soviet Union should have been 
cleared had it not been for the Yugoslav attitude. By May 1934 it 
emerged that, for dynastic and other internal reasons, King Alexander 
opposed recognition of the Soviet government by his country.!9 At the 
end of a long meeting that took place on the night of 8 June 1934 in 
Geneva, Litvinov and the foreign ministers of the Little Entente de- 
cided that Czechoslovakia and Romania would separately establish 
relations with the Soviet Union whereas Yugoslavia, while approving 
these acts, would remain aside for the time being. Thus, cosmetics 
aside, the Little Entente’s new unity of action so loudly proclaimed in 
February 1933 foundered on the Soviet issue. The three allies could 
not agree on a common policy toward Moscow and the odd one out 
was not Romania, as could have been expected, but Yugoslavia. This 
disagreement would never be patched up and in fact would spread later 
to other issues of international politics that these states had to face. 

Finally, at 1:00 a.m. the same night, Litvinov and Titulescu ex- 
changed official notes stressing that the two governments pledge to 
guarantee “the full and the whole sovereignty of each of our states.” 
Whether or not Bessarabia was considered by the Russians an integral 
part of the Romanian state remained a moot point. The same notes 
contained also a commitment of noninterference in each other’s inter- 
nal affairs and an undertaking not to engage in propaganda activities or 
support an organization claiming to be the lawful representative of the 
other country or of part of its territory. This last provision was of 
extreme importance in view of the existence of the Soviet Moldavian 
Republic on the left bank of the Dniester that claimed to represent all 
the Moldavians, included those living in Bessarabia. It also reassured 
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the Romanians against the possibility of a Soviet-instigated revolt in 
Bessarabia to be followed by the Red Army’s intervention at the re- 
quest of the insurrectionary government.?° 


Almost seventeen years after the arrest of the Romanian minister in 
Petrograd by the Bolshevik government, relations between Soviet Rus- 
sia and Romania were normalized. With the Bessarabian question put 
in cold storage and the signs of a shift in the European balance of power 
visible, the Romanian foreign minister came to believe in the need for 
the small antirevisionist states to improve relations with Russia. He 
regarded the Soviet Union as the only power capable of countervailing 
the unavoidable German influence in Eastern Europe. He was not only 
in complete agreement with French Foreign Minister Louis Barthou 
on the necessity of securing Russian support for France and its allies, 
but quickly became one of the most outspoken advocates of the 
French foreign minister’s ideas. 

Initially, Titulescu wished that Romania be included in the East- 
ern Pact sponsored by the French, but when this proved unfeasible, he 
did not force the issue. He explained to the king: “Romania is inter- 
ested in participation in the Eastern Pact but not to the extent of 
complicating by its attitude a situation already difficult in itself; it 
must not forget that any increase in the security of its allies signifies 
an increase in its own security.”2! This view of Romania’s national 
interest enabled Titulescu to arrive at an understanding with the 
French according to which the issue of Romania’s inclusion in the pact 
remained in abeyance until the stalling German and Polish govern- 
ments defined their positions.?2 

In the meantime the Romanian foreign minister concentrated his 
efforts on securing the support of all the Balkan Entente and Little 
Entente countries for the admission of the Soviet Union to the League 
of Nations. This step was an integral part of Barthou’s plan, but when 
the Soviet representatives took their seats in Le Palais des Nations, 
negotiations for the Eastern Pact had already reached a dead end be- 
cause of German and Polish refusal to cooperate. Under the circum- 
stances by early autumn the French reverted to the original Soviet 
project which initially had been rejected by them as too provocative to 
Germany. The project envisaged the conclusion between Paris and 
Moscow of a pact of mutual assistance which, if stripped of its League 
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jargon, was not very different from an alliance of the old type. But the 
assassination of Barthou in October 1934 changed the course of 
events. 

Pierre Laval, who succeeded Louis Barthou, reversed his prede- 
cessor’s order of preference, giving an agreement with Italy priority 
over an alliance with Russia. He purported to continue Barthou’s line 
unchanged, but in fact he aimed at strengthening French security 
through an understanding between the four West European Great Pow- 
ers rather than through creation of an efficient system of alliances in 
the East which would have transformed the Soviet Union into a deci- 
sive factor in European politics. 

Titulescu disliked Laval, doubting both his political wisdom and 
his personal integrity.23 He agreed that Italy should be attracted into 
the status-quo camp but not in order to replace Russia; for if the Soviet 
Union could be transformed into the second pillar of this camp, with 
or without Italian support, France and its allies would have regained 
indisputable ascendancy over Germany. He feared that if Russia were 
left aside, France would not only be deprived of Soviet help but would 
also be faced with a formidable German-Russian alliance. Most impor- 
tant, such an alliance would have calamitous effects upon the security 
of the small East European states caught between these two Great 
Powers.24 Consequently, the antirevisionist countries should deny 
Germany the advantage of Russia’s strength and try at the same time 
to use this potential to their benefit. Based on considerations of reason 
of state and geopolitics rather than of ideology, by the end of 1934 
Titulescu came to regard Russia as the axis of European politics, the 
factor that could tilt the balance of power to one end or another.25 
Peace could be assured only if the Western Great Powers were able to 
hold Russia. If they failed to do so, Titulescu predicted “a German- 
Soviet pact for the elimination of Poland.”26 

Shortly after Laval and Mussolini signed the Rome agreements 
intended to usher in an era of cooperation between Paris and Rome, the 
Little Entente Council expressed concern that France might turn away 
from the Soviet Union to pursue an understanding limited to the 
Western Great Powers. At their meeting in Ljubljana in January 1935, 
the three foreign ministers came to the conclusion that a Franco- 
Italian understanding could be fruitful only as part of a clearly defined 
all-European policy based on a close relationship between France and 
the Soviet Union. They considered such an agreement an “indispens- 
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able condition for the normal functioning of the Little Entente and the 
Balkan Entente under the new circumstances of European politics.’””27 

Thus, the Little Entente under the presidency of Titulescu made it 
clear that the small, antirevisionist states of Central and Southeastern 
Europe did not consider a Franco-Italian alliance strong enough on its 
own to countervail the increasing German pressure on that part of the 
Continent. Later in the month Laval complained in Geneva, in the 
presence of Soviet and Eastern European diplomats, that the Little 
Entente seemed to be dictating French foreign policy. Titulescu 
bluntly replied that the Little Entente and the Balkan Entente would 
support France only to the extent that it came to an arrangement with 
the Soviet Union for neither organization could survive without 
Franco-Soviet cooperation. Further, he warned Laval that if as a result 
of French hesitations the Russians returned to the Rappalo policy and 
joined again with the Germans, the Romanians would fall in the 
latter’s sphere of influence while he himself would have to resign.28 He 
reiterated the same warnings a few weeks later when the Western 
Great Powers remained inert in the face of reintroduction of compul- 
sory military service in Germany; a blatant violation of the Treaty of 
Versailles.29 

On more than one occasion, Laval complained that the Little 
Entente was driving him into the Russians’ arms.*° Indeed, Titulescu’s 
pressures played an important part in Laval’s decision to sign the 
Franco-Soviet pact of mutual assistance of May 1935. As that year’s 
president of the permanent councils of both the Little Entente and the 
Balkan Entente, the Romanian foreign minister in the spring of 1935 
was able to speak on behalf of five countries, which in spite of their 
divisions he succeeded in presenting as one political bloc. As long as 
the French remained attached to their small Eastern allies, they were 
compelled to treat them with care; for if they felt abandoned, these 
weak and exposed states were expected to make their own terms with 
Germany.?! 

Publicly Titulescu described the Soviet-French pact of mutual 
assistance, signed at last in May 1935, as one whose importance 
“could not be exaggerated,’”’32 for it was to serve as “the basis for the 
future organization of European security.”33 He expressed the hope 
that the addition of a similar agreement between Prague and Moscow 
as well as one concerning Central Europe would make the future look 
much brighter.34 
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Indeed, after the conclusion of the Soviet-Czechoslovak pact of 
mutual assistance later in the month, it looked as though a new Paris- 
Prague-Moscow axis had been created. Romania acquired special im- 
portance for the functioning of this axis: Polish unwillingness to de- 
part from a policy of equilibrium between Germany and the Soviet 
Union meant that the Red Army could come to the assistance of 
Czechoslovakia on land only through Romanian territory. Titulescu 
began working toward a pact with Russia similar to that concluded by 
the Czechoslovaks. In doing so, he offered, in fact, to substitute Ro- 
mania for Poland as a land bridge between the Soviet Union and 
Czechoslovakia. The existence of such a bridge would have deprived 
the opponents of the Russian alliance in France of their claim that 
there was no way in which the Russians could directly help the Czech- 
oslovaks. Having ceased to play its initial role as France’s advanced 
post against Bolshevism, Greater Romania was to become the vital 
link in a reshaped French system directed exclusively against Ger- 
many. Its importance to France was to be revitalized, and Titulescu’s 
personal position in Paris was to be reinforced. 

Yet, allowing Soviet troops on Romanian territory was a very 
sensitive decision. For centuries the Russians had been using Romania 
as a battlefield against the Turks, in the process occupying the Danu- 
bian principalities for long periods. Even when the Russians came as 
allies or acted as benevolent protectors, their behavior was disliked by 
the culturally and temperamentally different Romanians. Moreover, 
from 1812 onward, the latter suspected that the Russians, who an- 
nexed half of Moldavia to their empire in a bid to reach Constantino- 
ple, might yet push their borders further West. These old suspicions 
acquired a new dimension when the Russian army in northern Mold- 
avia attempted to carry the seeds of revolution to the Romanian king- 
dom immediately after the October Revolution. Consequently, the 
1923 Romanian constitution required that no foreign troops be admit- 
ted into the country without the promulgation of a special law to that 
effect. In the mid-1930s, with the Bessarabian conflict dormant but 
still unsettled, many Romanians continued to suspect that if given the 
opportunity the Soviet government would take advantage of the Red 
Army’s presence on Romanian soil to regain the lost province. 

Fearful of domestic criticism, Titulescu tried at first to present 
Soviet military passage as an imminent necessity imposed by events 
outside his control. By June 1935 he was speaking in favor of a mutual 
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assistance pact between Moscow and Bucharest. He argued that sucha 
pact was valuable for the entire French system as a deterrent against 
Germany and that it could also serve for Romania as a reinsurance 
policy against an eventual Soviet-German rapprochement. This rap- 
prochement, which he considered entirely possible, ought to find the 
Romanians in good, legally confirmed relations with the Russians, for 
otherwise Romania might have to pay a price, that is, Soviet occupa- 
tion of Bessarabia.35 Moreover, Titulescu maintained that, if it so 
desired, the Red Army would march through Romania with or with- 
out the consent of the government in Bucharest. It was therefore better 
to arrive at some negotiated agreement with the Russians well before 
the outbreak of war, rather than to be faced later with a last-minute 
ultimatum.*¢ 

Thus, for the Romanian foreign minister a pact of mutual assis- 
tance with Russia had a twofold aim: to strengthen the alignment of 
anti-German forces at minimum cost to Romania and to protect his 
country if this alignment failed and the Russians returned to the 
policy of cooperation with the Germans which they had pursued in 
the 1920s. This point of view was not shared by King Carol, who in 
mid-summer 1935 refused to let Titulescu negotiate with the Rus- 
sians and even forbade his intended visit to Moscow.37 The king’s 
opposition to his foreign minister’s plans derived from his reluctance 
to embark upon a course that contained many uncertain elements. 
This attitude was reinforced by the lack of enthusiasm that the French 
government under Laval felt for a close association with the Russians 
and by foreign and domestic forces working against a further rap- 
prochement between Moscow and Bucharest. 

The Romanian political right, otherwise divided, was united in its 
opposition to collaboration with the Soviet Union. It was constantly 
emphasizing the Communist danger and the Soviet refusal to settle 
the Bessarabian conflict, arguments that found the approval of many 
in the palace circles, the royal family, the military, the clergy, the 
diplomatic staff, and even the government. This opposition was ac- 
tively encouraged from Berlin, Warsaw, and, to a certain extent, Bel- 
grade, where the prospects of an alliance between Moscow and Bucha- 
rest were regarded with dismay. 

The Germans feared that Romania would provide the missing 
link in a chain of pacts devised to contain Germany. The Poles consid- 
ered the pro-Russian policy pursued by Titulescu a betrayal of the 
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Polish-Romanian alliance. The Yugoslavs, who viewed as inevitable 
the ultimate supremacy of Germany in the Danubian basin, were also 
concerned about the growing intimacy between Moscow and Bucha- 
rest. While preserving the country’s existing alliances, the govern- 
ment in Belgrade refused to give its consent to any scheme bound to 
antagonize the Germans.38 

Encouraged from these quarters, King Carol at first resisted the 
skillful advocacy of his foreign minister in favor of a Soviet-Romanian 
pact of mutual assistance. In normal circumstances Titulescu would 
have appealed for French support to break the king’s resistance, but 
in the summer of 1935, having signed their pact with Moscow, the 
French themselves remained divided over the wisdom of close cooper- 
ation with the Russians. While General Maurice Gamelin, Edouard 
Herriot, Joseph Paul-Boncour, and other French leaders were advising 
the Romanians to arrive at an agreement with the Russians on the 
question of military transit through Romania, Prime Minister Pierre 
Laval and the officials at the Quai d’Orsay were reticent on the same 
issue. Titulescu’s request for official French pressure on the Romanian 
government to enable him to justify at home his pro-Soviet policy 
went unheeded. More than once, Laval complained that Titulescu 
and Benes had driven him into the arms of the Russians. He was 
unwilling to continue playing the Czechoslovak and Romanian game. 
He began to sabotage the pro-Soviet policy of the Little Entente by 
encouraging the Yugoslavs’ reluctance to follow in the steps of their 
Little Entente allies.4° 

Having lost the support of the French government, Titulescu 
turned to the British. Earlier he had criticized the conciliatory policy 
pursued by London toward Berlin. “It’s not my business—thank God, 
to pronounce on the success of your gamble!” he told the British 
minister in Bucharest.4! However, in summer 1935 Titulescu pos- 
sessed information that the British were not opposed to collaboration 
with the Soviet Union in the framework of a collective security sys- 
tem.42 During his unofficial visit to London at the beginning of July, he 
explained to leading personalities involved in the formulation of Brit- 
ish foreign policy the reasons behind his pro-Soviet line and asked his 
hosts to advise the Yugoslavs to move in the same direction. The 
response to these promptings appears to have been noncommittal. 
According to Robert Vansittart, the permanent under secretary of state 
at the Foreign Office, Titulescu was told that the British could not 
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advise against a course that they themselves had adopted. But in his 
dispatches to Bucharest Titulescu implied that the British approved of 
a policy of alliance between the Little Entente and the Soviet Union.44 
Given the general direction of British foreign policy at the time and 
Titulescu’s urgent need to convince his reluctant king, it is possible 
that he had exaggerated the British support for such a policy. 

It is difficult to assess how decisive for Carol was the “news” 
brought by Titulescu from Britain, but the king had a higher regard for 
the British than for the French. Soon after Titulescu’s return from 
London Carol overcame his hesitation and empowered his foreign 
minister to begin negotiations for a mutual assistance pact with Rus- 
sia. Less than three years after he had single-handedly wrecked the 
nonaggression agreement with Moscow, Titulescu set Romania on a 
new and controversial course: an alliance with his country’s dreaded 
enemy. 

Because of the special nature of Soviet-Romanian relations, the 
king and his government made the conclusion of the pact subject to 
three conditions. First, there had to be formal recognition of Ro- 
mania’s sovereignty over Bessarabia. While diplomatic relations be- 
tween the two countries had been resumed by circumventing this 
issue, a pact of mutual assistance required its final settlement. Second, 
the pact must not impair the alliance with Poland. Titulescu informed 
the Russians that Romania would march against Poland only if the 
latter joined Germany in an anti-Soviet war. Third, the pact could 
not be too obviously anti-German. Unlike the scarcely veiled anti- 
German Franco-Soviet and Czechoslovak-Soviet pacts, this agreement 
would provide for military assistance not only in case of an unpro- 
voked attack on a specified border but in the event of any aggression on 
any of Romania’s borders.45 The Soviet-Romanian agreement was to 
be in substance a treaty of border recognition supplemented by an 
obligation of mutual assistance against any aggressor. 

Moscow's reception of these proposals was negative. The Rus- 
sians were reluctant to offer the Romanians a general guarantee that 
could embroil the Soviet Union in political conflicts or even in a war 
against Hungary and Bulgaria. In addition, the Russians required a 
precise Romanian commitment to fight Poland in case of Polish ag- 
gression against them. Above all, they refused to budge on the Bessara- 
bian question. Litvinov considered the Romanian demands exorbitant 
and thought that Titulescu was engaging in blackmail. “He believes 
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we are so much interested in the transit {of troops| through Romania as 
to be able to dictate any conditions,’”4° he wrote to Soviet diplomats. 
The people’s commissar concluded that if Titulescu maintained this 
line “we shall have to quarrel with him.’’47 

When in September 1935 the two ministers met at Geneva for 
exploratory talks, Litvinov adopted a detached attitude, claiming that 
the proposed pact benefited mainly the Romanians, since before at- 
tacking Russia, Germany first would have to dispose of Romania. The 
Russians would always be called to help the Romanians and never the 
other way around. Titulescu did not contest this point but hinted that 
if the Russians did not desire an allied Romania, then they might well 
have a German satellite on their western border. Litvinov, who had 
anticipated this argument, erupted: “But this is blackmail!” “Black- 
mail pays,” snapped back Titulescu.48 


The ratification of the Franco-Soviet pact faced strong opposition in 
France. Given the linkage between ratification of that agreement and 
conclusion of the Soviet-Romanian pact, the two foreign ministers 
decided not to engage in formal negotiations until the French obstacle 
had been cleared. Nevertheless, when ratification of the Franco-Soviet 
pact was postponed for longer than expected, Litvinov and Titulescu 
renewed their contacts, this time through the Soviet legation in Bu- 
charest. In late autumn 1935 the two tried with some success to 
sketch the main lines of the future Soviet-Romanian agreement. Tit- 
ulescu accepted, albeit reluctantly, Litvinov’s earlier demand for 
unconditional Romanian assistance against a Polish attack.49 This 
commitment did not contravene the letter of the Polish-Romanian 
alliance, which was only a defensive one, but it did contradict its 
spirit. 

The possibility of fighting on the side of Communist Russia 
against Romania’s longtime anti-Soviet ally was a clear departure from 
postwar Romanian Eastern policy. It represented an unqualified suc- 
cess for the Russians, who for years had been trying to weaken the 
Polish-Romanian alliance. In exchange for this concession Moscow 
was ready to conclude a general pact as desired in Bucharest, assuring 
Romania of support against not only Germany but all aggressors. On 
Bessarabia, however, the Soviet position remained unchanged. The 
Russians refused to go beyond the terms of the London agreement by 
which, they claimed, the Bessarabian problem had been practically 
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solved. Formal Soviet recognition of Romania's possession of the prov- 
ince was out of the question. As for the Red Army’s right of passage 
through Romanian territory, Litvinov, who was aware of Titulescu’s 
difficulties at home, suggested that the pact make no mention of it. 
The issue could be the subject of subsequent military arrangements 
when and if necessity arose.5° 

Thus, Titulescu’s earlier expectations with regard to a Soviet- 
Romanian pact of mutual assistance had only partially materialized. 
He was able to secure Soviet willingness to guarantee Romania's bor- 
ders against aggression but failed to get the Soviet government to give 
up the option of contesting the legality of Bessarabia’s union with 
Romania and of attempting to take back the province by peaceful 
means. Although the Soviet-Romanian exchange of views could go no 
further until the long-awaited ratification of the pact between Paris 
and Moscow, by the end of 1935 Titulescu’s close relations with Lit- 
vinov created the impression that the Romanians had come to ascribe 
more value to the new Russian connection than to its old French one. 
Moreover, by pointing to the dangers of Communism and of Russian 
military occupation of Bessarabia, the Right was playing quite suc- 
cessfully upon deep-seated fears. 

In mid-October Titulescu in an official communiqué denied the 
rumors about ongoing negotiations between Moscow and Bucharest.$! 
Two months later, and under increasing pressure, he repeated his 
denial from the rostrum of the Romanian Parliament. At the same 
time he tried to prepare the Romanian public for the eventuality of an 
alliance with the Soviet Union. Friendship with a people of “170 
million souls that . . . fate had placed at our borders” was not a choice 
but an imperative for Romania, whose foreign policy should be based 
on the principle of “Peace at the East! Peace on the Dniester!”’52 In 
reality Titulescu’s Soviet policy was highly personal and devoid of 
widespread internal support. Its popularity further declined when in 
late 1935 and early 1936 a sequence of international events drastically 
altered the Romanians’ perception of the European balance of power. 


4 


The End of an Era: The Collapse of Collective Security 
and the Stillborn Alliance 


For all those who believed in the League of Nations, the Abyssinian 
crisis constituted a test case for the ability of the international institu- 
tion to assist its members in case of aggression. In the summer of 1935 
Titulescu predicted that failure to solve the Italo-Ethiopian conflict 
would have catastrophic effects on the small states. He warned Samuel 
Hoare, the British secretary of state for foreign affairs, that “if the 
system of collective security were repudiated, if it broke down, the 
whole basis upon which they [that is, the small states] existed would 
be cut from under their feet. Pacts, guarantees and treaties would all be 
regarded as waste paper.”! 

In Eastern Europe the disintegration of the international order 
would result in complete disarray and eventually in a general rush 
toward Germany. Titulescu assured Hoare that the Little Entente 
opposed Italy’s plans against Ethiopia and “would rather that Italy left 
the League than that the League should continue an outward and 
visible sham with a state that had flagrantly violated the main provi- 
sions of the Covenant as one of its members.’”” 

In reality the choices facing the Little Entente in general, and 
Romania in particular, were more complex than Titulescu made them 
appear. The advantages derived from maintaining the authority of the 
League had to be weighed against the danger of alienating Italy from 
the Western Powers and pushing it into the Germans’ arms just when 
Mussolini seemed inclined to take part in a so-called Danubian Pact 
for the consolidation of security in Central Europe.? In addition, the 
differences of opinion between the French and the British as to the way 
in which the crisis should be handled made even more difficult the 
adoption of clear-cut decisions by the small states. At the Little En- 
tente conference in Bled, Yugoslavia, at the end of August 1935, Ed- 
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vard BeneS, Nicolae Titulescu, and Milan Stojadinovic¢, the new Yugo- 
slav prime minister and minister for foreign affairs, decided to follow 
the lead of Britain and France, if the Italo-Ethiopian conflict were to be 
brought before the League of Nations; they could not decide, however, 
on their position in the event of disagreement between the two West- 
ern Powers.* 

When the crisis seemed to be heightening, Titulescu tried at first 
to avoid the double predicament of choosing between France and 
Britain and between Italy and the League by seeking a solution to the 
crisis acceptable to all the Great Powers involved. In July he advised 
the British to coordinate their policy with the French and compromise 
with Mussolini on the basis of concessions to Italy.5 Two months later, 
when an Italian attack against Abyssinia seemed imminent, he began 
manipulating at Geneva to save the prestige of the League and avoid 
the alienation of Italy from the Western Powers. He set out to convince 
the Italians to accept the settlement scheme put forward by a commit- 
tee of representatives of five countries that had been set up to find a 
peaceful solution to the conflict. This scheme envisaged certain ter- 
ritorial concessions to be made by the Ethiopians to the Italians. 
Titulescu claimed the scheme was very favorable to the Italians.¢ If the 
Ethiopians rejected it, the Italians would be legally entitled to wage 
war. He promised Pompeo Aloisi, the Italian representative at the 
League, that if war became necessary, the Romanians would mobilize 
the French and other delegations in support of a resolution justifying 
the Italian action in Africa.” Loopholes in the Covenant made it possi- 
ble to make war without running the risk of sanctions. If the Italians 
accepted his ideas, he would vote in favor of the recommendations of 
the Committee of Five “with enthusiasm and against all principles.’”? 

The archchampion of the League was first and foremost a Roma- 
nian, and the interests of his country as he perceived them dictated the 
prevention of Italy’s defection to Germany and the preservation of the 
League even at the cost of injustice to one of its weakest members. He 
might have believed that his manipulations at Geneva were unlikely 
one day to turn against Romania, because he had the feeling that 
France and its allies were still able to call the tune at the League. His 
greatest concern was that adopted resolutions, irrespective of their 
morality, should be carried out and prove efficient. The League’s ma- 
chinery had to be seen to be working, otherwise, the moment that the 
full extent of the League’s weakness was revealed, Romania would 
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appear more vulnerable to its enemies. Therefore, when Mussolini 
engaged in war against Ethiopia in defiance of all advice, Titulescu 
adopted a clear anti-Italian attitude. Once the awkward test for the 
mechanism of collective security could no longer be avoided, he made 
considerable efforts to ensure that the League emerged victorious from 
this trial. 

In October 1935 the Romanian foreign minister supported the 
imposition of economic sanctions against Italy and affirmed the readi- 
ness of his government to apply them with “absolute loyalty.’!9 In 
reality the government in Bucharest adopted only reluctantly the pol- 
icy recommended by Titulescu. On 23 October Prime Minister Tat- 
arescu assured Ugo Sola, the Italian minister in Bucharest, that Roma- 
nia would under no circumstances apply economic sanctions against 
Italy.!! Yet, at Titulescu’s request, less than four weeks later the Ro- 
manian government reluctantly suspended the execution of the Italo- 
Romanian clearing agreement. The Romanians became concerned 
about the damaging effects of sanctions on the economy of their 
country. In 1935 Italy was Romania’s second largest trade partner: it 
absorbed over 20 percent of all its exports and over 30 percent of its 
exported oil. By the end of the year the Italians became heavily in- 
debted to the Romanians. As the Italians could pay only in their own 
products, not in hard currency, the ban on trade with Italy imposed by 
the League meant that for the Romanians the prospects of being repaid 
in the near future worsened considerably.!2 These considerations and, 
not least, the intrigues of the Italian legation in Bucharest created 
discontent in Romania with the policy of sanctions that Titulescu was 
urging his government to follow.!3 

At the League the Romanian foreign minister supported the anti- 
Italian stand adopted by the British. He believed it to be more condu- 
cive to the preservation of the League than Laval’s vacillations. Also, 
he probably hoped that the new British militancy in favor of collective 
security would lead at last to Britain taking an active part in the 
preservation of the territorial status quo not only in Western but also 
in Eastern Europe. Only a few months earlier Titulescu had appealed 
to the British foreign minister, Sir Samuel Hoare, asking that Britain 
“would not dissociate herself from questions other than those con- 
nected with the security in the West.”!4 He considered British support 
for France and its allies as more than offsetting an eventual Italian 
rapprochement toward Germany and thought that Laval was attribut- 
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ing exaggerated importance to the Italians. He “feared that the peasant 
from the Auvergne had been too much impressed by the apparent 
renaissance of Roman glory” and advised his government to follow the 
British lead in the Abyssinian affair.15 

Thus, for the first time in the interwar period the Romanians 
came to look toward Britain rather than France. At the same time 
the British showed more interest in Romania. Because Romania was 
Italy’s main oil supplier, the success of an oil embargo against Italy, 
which was seriously considered in London, was very much dependent 
on the Romanian attitude. At the beginning of November Sir Samuel 
Hoare assured his Romanian counterpart that the British had no inten- 
tion of supporting revision of the European borders. In reply to Tit- 
ulescu’s question about the meaning of his earlier public references to 
the elasticity of treaties, Hoare explained that those declarations had 
in view only such issues as the equality of rights, colonies, and dis- 
tribution of raw materials.!6 

Another indication of the new British interest in Romania was 
King George V’s change of heart regarding a possible visit to London by 
his Romanian cousin. Having refused in the past to receive King Carol, 
he agreed now, no doubt on the advice of his government, to a Roma- 
nian state visit tentatively scheduled for the beginning of the follow- 
ing year.!7 These manifestations of British goodwill toward Romania 
eased Titulescu’s task in Bucharest. In November the Romanian gov- 
ernment suspended the execution of the Italo-Romanian clearing 
agreement and announced its readiness to take part in oil sanctions, 
provided that all other oil-producing states did the same.!8 

For the Italians this was an ominous decision, as about 60 percent 
of their oil imports originated in Romania at that time. They at- 
tempted to weaken Titulescu’s position at home by launching, in the 
most venal part of the Romanian press, a propaganda campaign against 
his policy on Abyssinia. Titulescu tried repeatedly to appease the 
government in Rome, but he could not promise that Romania would 
abstain from an oil embargo against Italy. On the contrary, he consid- 
ered that the much-discussed oil sanctions had ended up by being 
transformed into a test case for the League’s efficiency and that failure 
to apply them would weaken that institution. In January 1936 he 
advised Anthony Eden, the British minister for the League of Nations, 
to implement the oil sanctions without further delay and thereafter 
continued periodically to assure him of Romanian support on this 
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matter.!9 As late as May 1936, when the League’s failure became 
obvious, Titulescu assured Eden that the Romanians would support 
any measures that the British might recommend. He made it clear to 
both British and French diplomats that if his government had to 
choose between France and Britain, “in present circumstances, they 
would follow the latter.”2° At the same time, realizing that the League 
had been defeated and that Italy was about to be lost to the revisionist 
camp, the Romanian foreign minister attempted, unsuccessfully, to 
appease the Italians.?! 

The League’s final failure over the Abyssinian crisis constituted a 
serious blow for Titulescu and his supporters in Romania, who for 
years had praised collective security. Titulescu tried to attenuate the 
importance of Mussolini’s military victory in Africa by pointing to 
the fact that, unlike Ethiopia, Romania had military alliances that in 
case of necessity would become operative simultaneously with the 
League’s economic sanctions.22 Given his powers of persuasion and 
the control that he exercised over part of the Romanian press, he 
might still have been able to lessen the general disappointment over 
the League’s performance and, by implication, avoid the erosion of his 
position at home, but a second, more momentous event for Romanian 
security took place in the spring of 1936 and made this an impossible 
task. 


The first Romanian reaction to the German reoccupation of the 
Rhineland in March 1936 was to require resolute French action. Bu- 
charest expected the French army to be deployed immediately along 
the German frontier and severe economic sanctions to be imposed 
against Germany.?3 Arriving hastily in Geneva, Titulescu summoned 
the permanent representatives of the Little Entente and the Balkan 
Entente countries at the League and, without waiting for them to 
consult their governments, issued a communiqué on behalf of the two 
ententes expressing full support for the French position. This commu- 
niqué was promptly repudiated by the governments in Belgrade, An- 
kara, and Athens as unrepresentative of their views. The German 
diplomats accredited to the three capitals were assured about the 
neutrality of their host country in the dispute between Paris and 
Berlin.24 

These reactions indicated clearly that Titulescu’s claim to repre- 
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sent the common will-of five states after the Abyssinian crisis and the 
reoccupation of the Rhineland had lost its credibility. The Little En- 
tente and the Balkan Entente members, with the exception of the 
Czechoslovaks, were no longer ready to underwrite the combative 
Romanian line, preferring to retreat to a position of noninvolvement 
in the conflicts between the Great Powers. The time of illusions and 
wishful thinking about the rule of law and equality between nations 
was over. The fate of Europe appeared once more dependent on un- 
veiled power politics, a game that the weak states could not play and in 
which they did not desire to be entangled. Consequently, their be- 
havior reverted to the traditional pattern of great caution and avoid- 
ance of commitments as long as the balance of power between the 
Great Powers remained unsettled. 

Titulescu was still fighting the antirevisionist camp’s battle, but 
in his attempts to involve the small states in the struggle for power in 
Europe he was already a deserted leader. In the spring of 1936 he lost 
the valuable asset of being able to speak on behalf of five countries, the 
collective political weight of which was not negligible. The entire 
political construction in which he believed was crumbling before his 
eyes. The issue at stake was no longer Italian colonial aspirations in 
faraway Africa but the very preservation of the territorial order in 
Europe. He warned publicly that “if the League of Nations emerges 
from the present crisis as the vanquished party, it will represent in the 
future a noble ideal of the past, rather than a living reality of the 
present.”25 Privately he was even more pessimistic. Immediately after 
the German army entered the Rhineland, he told the American minis- 
ter in Bucharest: “We are now on the way to war, not today, not 
tomorrow perhaps but if the situation is allowed to continue, war is 
bound to come.’26 

This gloomy view of the future was not shared by King Carol, who 
described the prognostications of his foreign minister as “stuff and 
nonsense,” for nobody in Europe, according to the king, wanted war.27 
Carol was less sensitive than Titulescu to the implications of the 
German act for the security of Europe in general and of the small 
Central and Southeast European countries in particular. The French 
failure to respond adequately to the German challenge could not have 
come as a surprise to him, for long before March 1936 he had ceased to 
believe in the will and the ability of the French to stand up to the 
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Germans. He hoped that France and Germany would arrive at an 
understanding that would assure peace and prevent Russia from inter- 
fering in European affairs.28 

To Titulescu and his pro-French compatriots the German occupa- 
tion of the Rhineland came as a shock. The French were no longer in a 
position to threaten the industrial heartland of Germany in case of a 
war in Eastern Europe. The event inflicted a heavy blow on the already 
battered French prestige in Central and Southeastern Europe. Ambas- 
sador Léon Noél’s retrospective judgment of the March 1936 reoccupa- 
tion of the Rhineland as an act that “destroyed at one stroke all our 
political and military system”29 is not far off the mark. 

The general feeling in Romania was that the Germans had suc- 
ceeded in their tactics of gaining a free hand in the East and that the 
entire question of relations between France and its allies had been 
opened up.%° For the protégés of France the dangers of relying on a 
power that could not defend its own vital interests became only too 
obvious. They feared that out of weakness France was moving toward 
a policy of retreat behind the Maginot line and abandonment of East- 
ern Europe. Such a policy, the Romanian foreign minister warned, 
would compel these allies to come to terms with the Germans.?! 
Titulescu, “the henchman of France,” according to his detractors, 
voiced the general disappointment. With mordant irony he reportedly 
told the new French prime minister, Léon Blum, in the summer of 
1936 that France’s smaller allies “wish to know if they could count on 
France, for, Mr. Blum, there is doubt about you among us! Reassure us, 
Mister President of the French Council of Ministers, or at least tell us 
the truth, for we do not forget that you did not defend yourself on 
7 March. How, therefore, will you defend us against an aggressor?”’32 


Yet, in spite of his disenchantment with French foreign policy, Tit- 
ulescu made efforts to restore the prestige of France in Eastern Europe 
and the unity of the increasingly divided status-quo camp. Publicly, he 
was praising the French and expressing full confidence in their will- 
ingness to withstand further provocations. Privately, he was asking 
the French representative in Bucharest “to launch an S.OS. to his 
government advising it to be as energetic as possible toward Germany 
in the very interest which France had in conserving its prestige among 
the East European allies.’’34 

In concrete terms he attempted to create a wide anti-German 
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coalition composed of France, the Little Entente, and the Soviet 
Union. For such a grouping to be effective it was necessary to extend 
the Franco-Czechoslovak alliance to the entire Little Entente, thus 
committing the French to defend the Romanians and the Yugoslavs 
against the Germans, and to conclude a Soviet-Romanian pact of 
mutual assistance so as to enable the Soviet Union to come to the 
assistance of Czechoslovakia. 

Both ideas were discussed at the Little Entente conference in 
Bucharest in June 1936. Titulescu warned about the German threat to 
Central Europe, which, after the failure of French and British policies 
in that region, became real. He thought it would be difficult to prevent 
Italy from joining Germany because the French had nothing to offer to 
the Italians and the British were not ready to oppose German expan- 
sionism. The small countries of Central Europe were left to their own 
devices. He recommended, therefore, greater unity within the Little 
Entente and urged France to undertake full political and military 
commitments toward the three states.25 The new strategic problems 
confronting Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Romania were more 
amply discussed at the conference of the Little Entente chiefs of staff 
which took place immediately thereafter in the Romanian capital. 

The top military men of the three countries had for some time 
realized that the problem of Hungarian revisionism had to be treated 
in the general European context and particularly in connection with 
growing German military strength.%° At their Bucharest meeting in 
June 1936 it seems that they also examined the possibility of Roma- 
nian and Yugoslav assistance to the Czechoslovaks against the Ger- 
mans, provided the French simultaneously opened a Western front and 
the Italian threat to Yugoslavia was removed.3” These conditions did 
not seem impossible. In June 1936 the Germans had not yet started to 
fortify the Rhine border, and it was still not unreasonable to think that 
the Italians were interested in the maintenance of an independent 
Austria and therefore amenable to rapprochement with the French 
camp. 

The ideas explored in Bucharest by the military were taken up by 
Titulescu in Geneva at the end of the month. In the presence of French 
and Southeastern European diplomats he demanded the rapid conclu- 
sion of a formal alliance between France and the Little Entente en bloc. 
He stressed the importance of such an alliance for the consolidation of 
his position at home, which the League’s collapse and the deteriora- 
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tion of public confidence in the French connection had seriously un- 
dermined. He insisted that his project be put into practice in no more 
than one month, since any further delay would put at risk his political 
future.38 

This request created at the Quai d’Orsay the impression that in 
proposing an alliance between France and the Little Entente Titulescu 
was driven exclusively by reasons of internal politics. Besides, the 
French Ministry for Foreign Affairs had its own priorities. No new 
commitments were to be contracted in Eastern Europe before France 
arrived at a close understanding with Britain and patched up its rela- 
tions with Italy. The French feared that an alliance with the whole of 
the Little Entente would, first, make more difficult the much-desired 
military cooperation with the British, who had always been reluctant 
to underwrite France’s obligations in Eastern Europe and, second, 
antagonize Italy because of the unresolved differences between Rome 
and Belgrade.3? According to René Massigli, deputy director of the po- 
litical department at the Quai d’Orsay, at the Geneva meeting French 
Foreign Minister Yvon Delbos gave no indication of his thoughts de- 
spite Titulescu’s exhortations. Yet Massigli received the impression 
that while aware of the difficulties surrounding the Romanian propos- 
al, Delbos was willing to do something to meet Titulescu’s demands.*° 

This impression proved correct. Throughout the summer the 
French conducted exploratory talks with the Yugoslavs, Romanians, 
and Czechoslovaks for the conclusion of an agreement between France 
and the Little Entente. But, the pace of these discussions was much 
slower and their character less precise than required by Titulescu. In 
addition, the three Little Entente states had different ideas of how to 
bring about an alliance with France. Their foreign ministers intended 
to discuss the issue in their next meeting, which was scheduled to take 
place in Bratislava in September.*! 

As far as the conclusion of a pact of mutual assistance between 
Romania and the Soviet Union was concerned, shortly before the June 
1936 Little Entente conference, Titulescu renewed his contacts with 
Litvinov in the hope of negotiating an agreement between the two 
countries. These contacts had been interrupted at the end of 1935 
because of the delay in ratification of the Franco-Soviet pact of mutual 
assistance. Urged by Titulescu to speed up the process, Laval promised 
in November 1935 to do so, but it took a further four months for his 
promise to materialize.42 Neither he nor his successors were inclined 
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to complement this agreement with a military convention, as required 
by the Russians. 

In early 1936, when the Abyssinian conflict was at its peak, the 
new French minister for foreign affairs, Pierre-Etienne Flandin, was 
embarrassed by Titulescu’s proposal to replace beleaguered Italy by 
the Soviet Union as one of the guarantors of Austria’s independence. 
Flandin believed that French policy toward Russia should be restricted 
to the creation of an Eastern deterrent against Germany. To go beyond 
this by actually counting on Russian military intervention in the heart 
of Europe was “to build upon sand.”43 Léon Blum’s Popular Front 
government, which came to power in June 1936 with Communist 
backing, did not draw any nearer to the Soviet Union than its pre- 
decessor. Some of its members strongly supported Franco-Soviet mili- 
tary collaboration, but in the summer of 1936 the prevalent tendency 
was to reinforce France’s ties with Britain and to work for the conclu- 
sion of a Locarno-like agreement in the West rather than concentrate 
on the problems of Eastern Europe. 

In summer 1936 the Romanians, as represented by Titulescu, 
were again more eager for political and military collaboration with the 
Russians than were the French themselves. Whatever their motives 
and ultimate intentions, the Russians were pursuing at the time a 
foreign policy that was in tune with Titulescu’s perception of Roma- 
nian interests. Repeated Soviet calls for respect for international law 
and for the territorial integrity and sovereignty of all states, regardless 
of political system, echoed in every respect the ideas championed by 
the Romanians ever since the end of the war.4¢ On more than one 
occasion the Romanian and the Soviet points of view on specific 
questions proved very close. 

During the Abyssinian crisis, Maxim Litvinov made it clear in 
Geneva that he was in full agreement with the Romanian position on 
economic sanctions against Italy. “M. Titulescu,” he said, “made a 
splendid speech from the moral, economic, and political points of 
view. Any word which I would add to those expressed by him would 
diminish their value.”45 Conversely, Litvinov’s speech during the 
League’s debate on the Rhineland crisis, in which he included a call for 
“maintenance of existing frontiers,” was received with satisfaction by 
many in Romania. “Litvinov’s speech has produced a strong impres- 
sion in Bucharest,” the French minister to Romania reported and 
added, “Generally, it is believed he assumed exactly the position 
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which Britain should have assumed.”4° The same point was made by 
Wilhelm von Pochhammer, the German chargé d’affaires in Bucharest 
and a fine political analyst: “Russia is once again advocating Ro- 
mania’s objectives, in fact she appears to be doing this more unswer- 
vingly than France did. The constant collaboration with Soviet Russia 
in Romanian foreign policy is the most significant effect of the latest 
events.'’47 


Further solidarity between Romania and the Soviet Union was man- 
ifest at the Black Sea Straits Conference at Montreux in June and July 
1936. The Romanian foreign minister strongly supported the Soviet 
position on military transit through the Black Sea straits against the 
British position. In essence, the Russians demanded that if Turkey 
stayed neutral in wartime, German ships be barred access to the Black 
Sea while French naval assistance to Romania and to the Soviet Union 
in fulfillment of France’s commitments toward these countries be 
allowed. The original British plan, drafted with the avowed intention 
not to annoy the Germans, opposed discrimination against German 
ships.48 Thus, whether Titulescu sided with the British and disagreed 
with the French as in the Ethiopian crisis, sided with the French and 
disagreed with the British as during the Montreux conference, or 
disagreed with both as during the Rhineland crisis, he seemed always 
able on broad international questions to find a common language with 
his Soviet colleague. 

Titulescu’s flirtation with the Russians faced growing opposition 
in Romania. Internal criticism was actively encouraged by the Ger- 
man, Polish, and Yugoslav governments because each for its own 
reasons was concerned about the growing intimacy between Moscow 
and Bucharest. These influences, as well as the absence of a clear 
French policy toward the Soviet Union, led the hesitant King Carol to 
revert to his original reticence about an agreement with the Russians. 
Exhorted by the pro-Soviet Joseph Paul-Boncour, at that time perma- 
nent delegate at the League of Nations, to conclude the Russian pact, 
he promised to do so but required some time to “make my people’s 
and, I confess, a bit my own spirit used to the idea.’’49 Even after the 
ratification of the Franco-Soviet pact in March 1936, no talks regard- 
ing a similar Soviet-Romanian agreement took place. In the aftermath 
of the Abyssinian and Rhineland crises and in the absence of serious 
French pressures on himself, Carol was wavering and playing for time. 
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It was only at the Little Entente conference in June that the king, 
hard pressed by Benes and Titulescu, reluctantly agreed to the initia- 
tion of negotiations for a Soviet-Romanian pact of mutual assistance 
and authorized an eventual visit to Moscow by his foreign minister.5° 
Related to this decision were the two loans that Romania was to 
receive from Czechoslovakia: one for armaments and a second for the 
construction of a railway between Northern Bukovina and Czechoslo- 
vakia, with the possibility of its extension toward Russia—a project of 
considerable importance for possible future Soviet military assistance 
to Czechoslovakia.5! 

However, by the summer of 1936 the Russians seemed less eager 
than before to arrive at an agreement with the Romanians. For several 
reasons the question of military transit across Romania became less 
important. First, the Soviet-French pact of mutual assistance, on 
which the implementation of the similar Soviet-Czechoslovak pact 
depended, still lacked military arrangements. Second, in Moscow, as 
elsewhere, French readiness to come to Czechoslovakia’s assistance 
was doubted.52 Third, the Russians claimed, and perhaps believed, 
that the lack of an agreement with Romania was not an insuperable 
obstacle to Soviet military assistance to Czechoslovakia. Contrary to 
the position that he would adopt during the Munich crisis, in spring 
1936 Litvinov let the Czechoslovaks know that the Red Army would 
cross Romanian territory in case of necessity, with or without the 
agreement of Bucharest.53 

In 1936 Moscow’s primary interest in Romania was to prevent the 
strengthening of German influence in that country.54 Soviet concern 
about a possible shift in the external orientation of Romania as a result 
of ongoing internal developments became evident when, immediately 
after the Little Entente conference in Bucharest, Titulescu raised 
again with Litvinov the possibility of a pact of mutual assistance. The 
Soviet foreign minister took this opportunity to influence internal 
affairs in Romania at a time when political polarization there attained 
an unprecedented peak. 

In summer 1936 extreme right- and left-wing groups were clash- 
ing in Bucharest and other major cities. The issues at stake were the 
internal regime and the external orientation of the country. Pro- 
Fascist elements, toward which the government took a soft line, 
seemed to have the upper hand. While Communist leaders were put on 
trial and given heavy sentences, the Iron Guard and other extreme 
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right groups were able to organize mass rallies, to burn in public 
Jewish-owned newspapers, and to attack Blum and Litvinov on racial 
grounds. Tatarescu’s Liberals were using these groups not so much 
against the illegal Communist party and its affiliated organizations, as 
against the more serious threat of the popular National Peasant party 
and the smaller Radical Peasant party bringing down the government 
and forcing a new general election. Although the majority of the 
National Peasants and Radical Peasants rejected the attempts made by 
the Communists to draw them into a Popular Front-style coalition, 
they supported the policy of collaboration with the Soviet Union 
promoted by Titulescu.%® 

Given these events Litvinov claimed that Romania was on the 
verge of becoming Fascist, which in his opinion would result in an 
alliance with Germany against the Soviet Union. He told his Roma- 
nian counterpart that he regretted his earlier decision to shelve the 
Bessarabian question. Had he known that the Germans would one day 
be on the Bessarabian border, he would never have made any commit- 
ment toward Romania, preferring to fight a defensive anti-Nazi war on 
its territory rather than on that of his country.5® 

Titulescu dismissed these allegations as gross exaggerations and 
objected strongly to any interference in Romanian internal affairs. He 
argued that Litvinov’s accusations were based on absurd premises, 
since the Romanians had no claims whatsoever against the Russians 
and could not, therefore, nurture aggressive intentions against them. 
The best proof of Romania's pacific disposition was its willingness to 
conclude a pact with the Soviet Union. Litvinov retorted that his gov- 
ernment would not assume commitments toward unreliable 
countries, for it would be ridiculous to ally itself with the Romanians 
one day, only to see the latter become the Germans’ allies the next. He 
doubted the value of Titulescu’s signature because of the latter’s al- 
leged lack of support at home and again expressed regret for his pre- 
vious policy toward Romania. Then, he threatened: “We Russians are 
sentimental people. You believe us weak because we do not have 
corporals’ attitudes as the Germans have. The future will tell if you 
have been wrong or not. We know as from now what we shall do in 
order to defend our interests when you will be in German hands.”57 

The reference to Bessarabia being only too obvious, Titulescu 
stood up and made it clear that he would not talk to the Soviet foreign 
minister as long as the latter used threatening language. He realized 
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that by doubting his credibility, Litvinov was trying to lead him into 
influencing the internal politics of Romania in a manner favorable to 
the Soviet Union. Feeling abused, he asked angrily: “I would like to 
know who you take me for. For the real representative of Romania or 
for an irresponsible puppet singing today the tune which you like?’’58 
Litvinov retreated in defense, praising his colleague for his contribu- 
tion to the cause of friendship between the two peoples but to no avail. 
Titulescu was a man of extreme pride and impulsive reactions, for 
whom politics assumed more often than not a personal character. “I 
who have liked you,” he told Litvinov, “hate you now, and I can say 
this in your face in spite of the fact that you represent 170 million 
people, as from one person to the other the disproportion of forces that 
exists between their countries does not count.’59 

Yet in spite of his protests, Titulescu knew that Litvinov had a 
point, and it was this realization, more than the Soviet threats, that 
caused his bitterness. The internal situation in Romania was unstable, 
and the extreme-right challenge to the existing political order and 
external orientation of the country was stronger than ever before. 
Titulescu’s own position was made very difficult: on the one hand, his 
policy of collaboration with the Soviet Union was violently attacked 
at home; on the other, the Russians and up to a point the French 
doubted the extent to which his policy still had the support of the 
government. The Romanian statesman, whose prestige had already 
been eroded by previous international crises, seemed defeated. From 
Geneva he wired to the king and to the prime minister: “With deep 
melancholy I witness the collapse of efforts which have required so 
many years of my life.’”©° Ten days later he unexpectedly left the Black 
Sea Straits conference at Montreux for Bucharest and submitted his 
resignation. 

Although his power base at home was shaky, Titulescu seemed 
once more able to impose his will on the king and the government. In 
an unprecedented fashion the government issued an official commu- 
niqué expressing unreserved support for the policy promoted by the 
foreign minister, which, it was stressed, was the very stance “of the 
country and of the people.’’6! This statement was intended to belie the 
widespread allegations that Titulescu was pursuing a highly personal 
policy out of tune with the views of the government. 

The prime minister and two other senior ministers secretly under- 
took in writing, on behalf of the entire government, to adopt measures 
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aimed at creating a better atmosphere for collaboration with Moscow, 
including the encouragement of press features and propaganda among 
the rank and file of the governing Liberal party in favor of a pro-Soviet 
policy. The government was to stress that while opposing Commu- 
nism at home, it promoted collaboration with the Soviet Union in the 
international arena. The ministers underwrote Titulescu’s thesis that 
once the Russians had become “the allies of our allies,” Romania’s 
alliances with France, Czechoslovakia, and Turkey could no longer 
function properly without an agreement between Bucharest and Mos- 
cow. The government renewed Titulescu’s powers to conclude a mu- 
tual assistance pact with the Soviet Union.®? Moreover, apparently in 
order to facilitate his foreign minister’s task, the king agreed to drop 
his previous demand for explicit recognition of Romanian sovereignty 
over Bessarabia.® 

When a few days later Titulescu felt confident enough of his sup- 
port at home to renew the dialogue with Litvinov, the latter seemed 
impressed by the apparent support of the Romanian king and govern- 
ment for a policy of alliance with the Soviet Union. He suggested that 
the much-discussed mutual assistance pact be concluded in the early 
autumn, when both he and his Romanian counterpart were expected 
to attend the League of Nations session. Eager to take advantage of 
Litvinov’s favorable disposition, Titulescu insisted on immediately 
fixing in writing the main lines of the agreement. On the same day, 
21 July 1936, a protocol containing the basic features of the pact was 
initialed in Montreux by the two foreign ministers.“ 

The first article of the protocol stipulated that the envisaged 
agreement would provide for mutual assistance against any aggressor. 
Unlike the Soviet-French and Soviet-Czechoslovak pacts, this one was 
to make no mention whatsoever of Germany, in order to minimize the 
bad impression that the agreement was expected to make in Berlin. 
The Russians would defend the Romanians not only against the Ger- 
mans but also against the Hungarians and the Bulgarians. The planned 
agreement was, in fact, a Soviet guarantee for the preservation of 
Greater Romania. In view of the previous Soviet denial of Romania’s 
rights to Transylvania and Southern Dobrudja, this was a significant 
step. 

Articles 3 and 4 were without counterpart in the pacts concluded 
by the Russians with the French and the Czechoslovaks. They spec- 
ified that neither the Soviet nor the Romanian army could cross the 
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Dniester uninvited and also that, at the request of the assisted party, 
the assisting party would immediately pull out its troops beyond the 
same river. In this way Titulescu obtained a formal assurance that the 
time of the Red Army’s crossing into Romania and the duration of its 
stay in that country would be decided in Bucharest. 

The only article in Titulescu’s draft upon which agreement could 
not be reached was the one that made implementation of the Soviet- 
Romanian pact dependent upon the French army entering into action. 
Such a provision had been included in the Soviet-Czechoslovak pact, 
but Litvinov opposed it this time. He argued that it ran against Ro- 
mania’s own interest. As there was no proper alliance between Ro- 
mania and France, the former could forfeit Soviet assistance if the 
French failed to come first to its aid. This argument was correct, but 
the Romanians feared entering into a contractual and disproportionate 
relationship with the Russians independently of the French. Titulescu 
refused to bypass the French, and the two ministers agreed to disagree 
for the time being.®> There was, however, a good chance of surmount- 
ing this obstacle if the alliance between France and the Little Entente, 
then very much in Titulescu’s cards, were concluded. Such an alliance 
would have guaranteed French military assistance to Romania in case 
of necessity. 

The agreement did not require Romania to renounce or modify 
the terms of its anti-Soviet alliance with Poland, but it did contradict 
the spirit of this alliance. On all other points most of the previous 
Romanian conditions were met. The agreement provided for a Soviet 
guarantee to Romania not only against Germany but against any 
aggressor and regulated in a manner compatible with Romania’s sov- 
ereignty the question of Soviet military presence on Romanian terri- 
tory. But in order to obtain satisfaction on these points, the Romanian 
foreign minister dropped again the demand for explicit Russian renun- 
ciation of Bessarabia. 

Titulescu’s later claim that in the protocol of July 1936 the Rus- 
sians had recognized the Bessarabian border does not withstand close 
scrutiny. Article 4 of the protocol was so worded as to create the 
illusion of the Dniester being recognized as the official boundary 
between the two countries. It stipulated that at the request of the 
Romanian government Soviet troops that had been allowed earlier to 
cross into Romania would withdraw from Romanian territory east of 
the Dniester. In reality this formula signified only that the Russian 
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army would be ready to leave Bessarabia when required to do so by the 
Romanians. It did not imply that the Soviet Union recognized that the 
Romanian territory went so far as the Dniester. This river was still 
only a military line of demarcation and not the recognized political 
boundary between the two countries. Bessarabia continued to remain 
a territory in dispute; as long as the government in Bucharest behaved 
well, the Russians were ready to leave it under Romanian control. 

The Russians were interested in a friendly and pliable Romania 
but were unwilling to renounce their territorial claims to achieve that 
goal. Such a renunciation would have increased the waning influence 
of Titulescu and of his supporters in Romania, but in Moscow the 
sword-of-Damocles tactics enunciated by Litvinov in 1933 were con- 
sidered more efficient for attaining Soviet goals. These tactics contrib- 
uted to the further weakening of Titulescu’s internal position and, 
ultimately, served well the German interests. 

Having agreed on the main lines of the future Soviet-Romanian 
pact of mutual assistance, the two ministers decided to meet again in 
autumn to overcome the final obstacle and sign the pact. Titulescu, 
fearing a premature leak, neither wired the news to the king nor 
returned to Bucharest to report on his negotiations with Litvinov.® In 
typical fashion he went instead to his villa in the south of France 
where he continued to exchange views with Paris about the proposed 
alliance between France and the Little Entente. It was there, at the end 
of August, that Prime Minister Tatarescu informed him by wire of the 
government's resignation and the immediate formation of a new cabi- 
net. The composition of the new government was almost identical 
with that of the previous one. There was only one noticeable excep- 
tion.°7 


The Russian Connection and Its Enemies: 


The Causes of Titulescu’s Fall 


In August 1936 the political career of Nicolae Titulescu came to an 
end. The Romanian statesman was engulfed in the turmoil caused by 
the collapse of the postwar international order and of its supporting 
philosophy, which he had staunchly defended for many years. His fall 
marked the end of an era both in the foreign policy of his country and 
in the international history of Eastern Europe. At no other point in the 
interwar period did Romanian foreign policy attain similar clarity and 
determination, nor did the small antirevisionist states achieve the 
same degree of solidarity as in the years 1933—35, when the prestige of 
Titulescu was at its peak. His disappearance from politics was, as 
Arnold Toynbee observed at the time, “an event not merely of Roma- 
nian but also of European import.”! 

Titulescu’s fall was the outcome of the steady deterioration in his 
position at home and abroad. This process began in the first half of the 
1930s with the crisis of European security and domestic political 
instability. It gained momentum later as a result of Titulescu’s contro- 
versial policy of rapprochement with the Soviet Union that became 
the main source of Romania’s difficulties with several great and small 
powers. Germany was the most important of these powers. From the 
mid-1930s on no government in Bucharest could afford to give it less 
than major consideration. 

During the 1920s and the early 1930s, as part of their effort to 
weaken the French system, the Germans had endeavored to loosen up 
Romania’s ties with France and the Little Entente. At the end of 1934 a 
new and more immediate purpose was added: the prevention of a 
Soviet-Romanian alliance. The Germans deemed such an alliance the 
missing link in an emerging chain of states for the containment of 
their country. The government in Berlin was vitally interested “that a 
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Soviet-Romanian pact which would include Romania in whatever 
form, in the Franco-Russo-Czechoslovak system of alliances should 
not come about; whether we deal with only a simple permission to 
overfly or cross Romanian territory or with a pact of mutual assis- 
tance.”2 The Germans came to view the degree of intimacy between 
Bucharest and Moscow as more pertinent to their interests than the 
evolution of relations between Paris and Bucharest. It remained to the 
end of the decade a main consideration in the formation of German 
policy toward Romania. 

As opposed to the Nazi party officials who dabbled in foreign 
affairs in an amateurish manner and toyed with the idea of bringing 
about a sudden reversal of Romania’s external orientation,‘ the politi- 
cal goal pursued by the German Foreign Ministry was more realistic: 
the prevention of Soviet-Romanian collaboration. German diplomacy 
began to flex its muscles when, in the context of creating an anti- 
German bloc, such collaboration seemed probable. Von Neurath eu- 
phemistically told Petrescu-Comnen in February 1936 that a decision 
to conclude a pact of mutual assistance with Russia “would produce a 
painful impression on German public opinion.”> The German diplo- 
mats accredited in Bucharest were instructed to make similar declara- 
tions to influential Romanian leaders and particularly to the king, 
whose anti-Soviet feelings were public knowledge.® 

Carol tried to reassure his German interlocutors by repeatedly 
denying his intention to enter into an agreement of mutual assistance 
with the Russians.’ It was only in June 1936, by which time he could 
no longer deny that such an agreement was contemplated, that he 
admitted the truth. He was careful, however, to reassure the worried 
Wilhelm Fabricius, the German minister in Bucharest, that the en- 
visaged understanding was intended to safeguard his country’s exist- 
ing boundaries and was in no way directed against Germany. Carol 
claimed that weak Romania needed the protection of its powerful 
neighbor and reminded Fabricius of a similar agreement that the Ro- 
manians had a few months earlier proposed in Berlin.® 

Titulescu too took great pains to reassure the Germans that an 
eventual pact between Romania and the Soviet Union would not 
contain a provision for the transit of troops. Romanian foreign policy, 
he maintained, was not directed against Germany but had to recognize 
the geopolitical need to keep good relations with Russia.? As to his 
alleged anti-German feelings, Titulescu claimed that those were no 
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more than a legend,!° for he neither detested nor wished to persecute 
the Germans. All he wanted was “equality and the respect of commit- 
ments.”!! To prove this point, but also to cover himself against mount- 
ing domestic criticism of his one-sided policy, he suggested in Febru- 
ary 1936 to the Germans an agreement of mutual assistance similar to 
that secretly envisaged between Romania and Russia. Not unexpec- 
tedly, his move got the cold shoulder in Berlin. German opposition to 
pacts of mutual assistance of the kind championed by Titulescu was 
well known.!2 

The Germans remained equally unimpressed by the Romanian 
claim that a future pact with Russia would not have an anti-German 
character. They estimated that the efficiency of Soviet military aid to 
Czechoslovakia in case of war depended to a large extent on the 
possibility of marching Russian troops through Romania. They con- 
sidered any agreement enabling the Red Army to cross Romanian 
territory as an anti-German act and estimated that as long as Titulescu 
was at the helm of his country’s foreign policy the probability of such 
an agreement being concluded was very high.!8 

To prevent an understanding between Moscow and Bucharest the 
German Foreign Ministry set as its first objective the maneuvering of 
Romania into a position of neutrality in the German-Russian conflict. 
But the Germans were unwilling to compete with the Russians for 
Romania’s favors by guaranteeing its security.!14¢ Von Neurath and 
his aides believed that the German interest in preventing a Soviet- 
Romanian pact did not warrant support for Romania in its conflict 
with Hungary, which, “if only in view of her geographical position, is 
more important to us than is Romania, that uncompromising oppo- 
nent of revisionism.”!5 The Romanians were to be told that they could 
not trade their abstention from actions directed against Germany for 
the latter’s support in the Transylvanian question. Such abstention, it 
was stressed, served first and foremost Romania’s own interest of 
keeping good relations with a Great Power which, by virtue of its 
strength and geographical position, was called to exercise decisive 
influence in the Danubian basin.!° 

In the mid-1930s King Carol was still sympathetic to Germany, 
although rather to the old, monarchical Germany than to the new 
Nazi one. He wished that Titulescu had adopted a less conspicuous 
anti-German stand but rejected the idea of a sudden reorientation of 
Romanian foreign policy as some Nazi dignitaries were pressing upon 
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him.!7 He did not, therefore, respond to Alfred Rosenberg’s and Her- 
mann Goring’s feelers for trips to Romania under the pretext of archae- 
ological digging and bear hunting, respectively.'§ Giving due regard to 
the balance of forces within his country and to Romania’s political ties 
with the Western powers, King Carol considered the prudent and 
gradual development of relations with Berlin a more realistic policy. 
Yet in trying to pursue this line the king was hampered by his foreign 
minister’s obsessive belief in the urgent necessity of raising an anti- 
German barrier. As long as Titulescu continued to serve as foreign 
minister, relations between Romania and Germany were bound to 
remain tense. 


Another country that distanced itself from Romania because of Tit- 
ulescu’s policy was Poland. In response to the return of Europe to the 
old game of power politics, the Poles embarked on a policy of isolation 
and self-reliance aimed at limiting their international commitments 
to what they deemed as strictly necessary requirements for their se- 
curity. Warsaw regarded the nonaggression agreements, arrived at with 
Moscow in 1932 and with Berlin in 1934, as meeting these require- 
ments. The Poles were wary not to upset the balance that they thought 
they had established in their relations with their two neighboring 
Great Powers. In doing so they were keen to assert their independence 
not only from Moscow and Berlin but also from Paris. The Polish 
foreign minister, J6zef Beck, defined the policy of his country as one of 
independence and equilibrium.!9 

Titulescu disliked Beck because of his part in the 1931-32 nego- 
tiations for a Soviet-Romanian pact of nonaggression. He considered 
that by concluding a separate agreement with the Russians the Poles 
had betrayed their Romanian allies.2° There were also substantial 
differences between the two foreign ministers as to their countries’ 
roles in international affairs. Unlike his Polish counterpart, Titulescu 
believed that the security of small or even medium-sized powers could 
not be achieved through isolation, for in the field of foreign affairs 
“everything is connected.”2! As it became evident that the problems of 
Eastern Europe were more than ever inseparable from the structure of 
power on the continent, Titulescu was frustrated by the Polish refusal 
to take part in any alignment of forces aimed at containing Germany. 
He “could not understand why it was not realized in Poland that the 
certain alternative to a revival of something akin to the Franco- 
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Russian alliance was Russo-German cooperation, which would be a 
world menace and lead to the partition of Poland.’’22 

As a result of these differences, by 1934 all military contacts and || 
consultations between the Romanian and Polish armies ceased. The | 
Polish-Romanian alliance was frozen, and the personal rift between , 
Beck and Titulescu deepened. The Poles held Titulescu responsible for 
the worsening of relations between the two countries and were par- 
ticularly worried by his Soviet policy. They regarded this policy as 
contradictory to the alliance between Poland and Romania and feared 
it might lead to the expansion of Soviet influence in Eastern Europe 
and, ultimately, to a clash between Germany and Russia on Polish 
territory. In late 1934 they joined hands with all those in Romania who 
opposed close collaboration with the Soviet Union. Miroslaw Arcis- 
zewski, the Polish minister in Bucharest, and his aides spent much 
time and energy warning Romanian politicians about the dangers of 
the new policy. Titulescu asked Beck in private to recall Arciszewski, 
but the Polish foreign minister refused to consider the request unless 
it were made officially. His Romanian counterpart recoiled from creat- 
ing a diplomatic incident but from then on refused to receive the 
Polish representative in Bucharest.23 He failed however to convince 
the king and Romanian politicians, still very much attached to the 
Polish alliance, to do the same. Polish machinations against Titulescu 
continued unabated.?4 

Polish diplomats did not hesitate to warn the king, the key politi- 
cal figures, and the military that the envisaged pact between Bucharest 
and Moscow contradicted the terms of the Polish-Romanian alli- 
ance.25 In June 1936, when the pact seemed imminent, they let the 
Romanians know that if it were concluded, Warsaw would renounce 
the Polish-Romanian alliance.2° These interventions fell on fertile 
ground. The Romanian ruling circles were interested in maintaining 
the Polish alliance which, in spite of its limitations, continued to be 
regarded as the only concrete defense against the Soviet Union. Polish 
intrigue also sharpened the internal controversy on the Soviet issue 
and increased the hostility that was building against the Romanian 
foreign minister and his policy. 

The Yugoslavs, too, were concerned about the evolution of Roma- 
nian foreign policy and particularly about the growing intimacy be- 
tween Bucharest and Moscow. The ultimate German political and 
economic supremacy in Central and Southeastern Europe was re- 
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garded in Belgrade as unavoidable.2” The Yugoslavs were impressed by 
the growing German strength, permanently worried by the more im- 
mediate Italian threat, and disappointed by the decline of France and 
the flirtation between Paris and Rome. While preserving their existing 
alliances they refused from 1935 onward to participate in any political 
scheme that could be interpreted as directed against Germany. Bel- 
grade rejected Titulescu’s contention that the small East European 
countries faced a clear-cut choice between absorption into the Fascist 
camp and alliance with Russia within the framework of a collective 
security system. A third course—withdrawal from the major Euro- 
pean problems and avoidance of embroilment in Great Power rival- 
ries—was regarded as more practical.28 

But the constant Yugoslav refusal to collaborate with the Soviet 
Union in the containment of Germany and even to normalize rela- 
tions with Moscow went deeper than considerations of general policy. 
Prince Regent Paul, who succeeded King Alexander after his assassina- 
tion in October 1934, was closely related to the former Russian impe- 
rial family and was surrounded by White Russian émigrés. He was 
afraid of Soviet influence spreading toward the Balkans and considered 
the policy of collaboration with Moscow promoted by Benes and Tit- 
ulescu extremely dangerous. Like many other members of the ruling 
elites in the states situated between Russia and Germany, his prefer- 
ence was clear if worse came to worst: “I would rather be the slave of 
the Germans than of the Bolsheviks,” he declared to British diplomats 
in Belgrade.29 

As a result of the Soviet-Romanian rapprochement, by the mid- 
1930s the balance of forces inside the Little Entente swung in favor of 
collaboration with the Soviet Union as advocated for many years by 
the Czechoslovaks. Allied pressures on Yugoslavia were expected to 
increase if, after Prague, Bucharest too concluded what amounted to 
an alliance with the Soviet Union. Prince Paul tried hard to dissuade 
King Carol from approving the Soviet policy advocated by Titulescu, 
whom he considered “little better than a Soviet agent who cheats us 
all.”3° Similar feelings toward Titulescu were exhibited also by Prime 
Minister Milan Stojadinovi¢. Thus, reality was quite different from 
the image of perfect harmony between the representatives of the three 
states which the official communiqués of the Little Entente at- 
tempted to project. 
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The Italian government too was deeply disconcerted by the pol- 
icies followed in Bucharest. Ever since the 1933 abortive Four Power 
Pact the Italians had been nauseated by Titulescu’s extreme antirevi- 
sionist stand and by his activism in Southeastern Europe. But it was 
his attitude during the Abyssinian crisis that finally ranked the Ital- 
ians among his staunchest enemies. Although after the Italian victory 
over Ethiopia Titulescu tried, in fact, to water down his intransigent 
position toward Italy! the government in Rome remained unim- 
pressed and took the first opportunity to settle its accounts with the 
recalcitrant Romanian. 

When on 1 July 1936 the defeated Ethiopian emperor, Haile Se- 
lassie, mounted the League’s rostrum to make his speech before the 
General Assembly, Italian journalists in the public gallery began whis- 
tling and hissing the deposed head of state.32 According to press re- 
ports, Titulescu stepped forward and asked the president of the As- 
sembly to “throw out the savages.”33 This intervention gave the signal 
for virulent attacks against the Romanian foreign minister and his 
policy in the Italian media. To avoid a further weakening of his posi- 
tion at home, Titulescu prevented the distribution in Bucharest of the 
Italian newspapers commenting on the Geneva incident. At the same 
time he tried to placate the Italians, but the latter would have none of 
his excuses.34 

On the contrary, shortly after the Geneva incident the Italians 
decided to stop all oil imports from Romania. The new Italian minister 
for foreign affairs, Count Galeazzo Ciano, told the Romanian minister 
in Rome that the measure was only part of a general reexamination of 
Italian foreign economic policy. But he refused to grant a Romanian 
request for a public declaration to that effect which might have eased 
the domestic pressures building against Titulescu on account of his 
foreign policy. Ciano made it plain to the Romanian envoy that Tit- 
ulescu’s anti-Italian attitude would make difficult a return to the 
previous level of commercial exchanges between the two countries, 
but he added that the Italians clearly distinguished between the Roma- 
nian people, for whom their feelings remained unchanged, and Tit- 
ulescu, “the champion of the Negroes.”35 The Romanian foreign min- 
ister was thus singled out as the person responsible for the worsening 
of relations between Rome and Bucharest. As though Ciano’s allusions 
were not clear enough, the Italian minister in Bucharest put it point- 
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blank to Prime Minister Tatarescu. The continuing presence of Tit- 
ulescu in his cabinet, he maintained, made impossible a rapproche- 
ment between the two countries.3° 


Thus by 1936 the policy of reliance on the Soviet Union promoted by 
Titulescu antagonized the Germans and alienated the Poles and the 
Yugoslavs, whereas his defense of the League in the Abyssinian crisis 
enraged the Italians. Moreover, in his eagerness to promote the cre- 
ation of a security bloc based on a network of mutual assistance pacts, 
Titulescu clashed with the British at the Montreux conference and set 
at odds that section of French public opinion opposed to close collab- 
oration with the Soviet Union. The enmities created by his policies 
and diplomatic style enabled his opponents at home to undermine his 
position. 

Although united in their criticism of Romanian foreign policy and 
particularly its Soviet aspect, Titulescu’s opponents were divided in 
regard to the available alternatives. There were among them three 
distinguishable currents of opinion. First, a radical one that aimed at 
reversal of Romania's alliances and alignment with Germany and Italy. 
Second, a moderate one that demanded only the abandonment of the 
pro-Soviet course and maintained that, contrary to Titulescu’s argu- 
ments, such a move was not incompatible with preservation of Ro- 
mania’s external commitments. The third current of opinion was sim- 
ilar in substance to the first but for tactical reasons adopted the form of 
the second. Of these three tendencies, the second, more moderate one 
carried the greatest weight, being articulated by people belonging to or 
closely connected with the political establishment. Its most out- 
spoken representative was Gheorghe Bratianu, a member of the fa- 
mous Bratianu family. 

After the return of Prince Carol to Romania in June 1930, 
Gheorghe Bratianu quit the Liberal party headed by his uncle, Vintila 
Bratianu, to protest the party’s opposition to Carol's accession to the 
throne. An eminent historian and honest politician, close to the king 
but not subservient to him, Gheorghe Bratianu was among the few in 
the mid-1930s who provided the intellectual basis for the alternative 
foreign policy whose general lines would be followed by Carol in later 
years. His criticism of Titulescu’s policy did not imply reorientation 
away from France and toward Germany, being inspired mainly by 
concern over the growing intimacy with Soviet Russia. Bratianu be- 
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lieved that Romania’s allegiance to France and the Little Entente had 
to be maintained but that the French should be made to understand 
the predicament of the Romanians, who were threatened by Soviet 
territorial and ideological expansionism. He argued that the govern- 
ment in Paris could not divest itself of its obligations by handing over 
to the Russians responsibility for defending France’s small East Euro- 
pean allies without gravely endangering the security of these allies. In 
the case of Romania a policy of reliance on the Soviet Union was 
bound to embroil the country in a Soviet-German war, which would 
jeopardize its independence and precipitate the victory of Commu- 
nism within its borders. 

Bratianu rejected Titulescu’s claims about the primacy of foreign 
policy and the priority of reasons of state over ideological consider- 
ations, for in Romania the problem of internal Communism was in- 
separable from the country’s external orientation. He acknowledged 
the necessity of keeping correct relations with the great neighboring 
power but claimed that going beyond this kind of relationship would 
be irresponsible and incompatible with the broad lines of Romanian 
foreign policy as widely agreed since the end of the World War. This 
policy, Bratianu emphasized, had never before envisaged political and 
military reliance on the Soviet Union. 

The dissident Liberal leader also accused Titulescu of having 
based Romanian foreign policy “on formulae of diplomatic philosophy 
which for the sake of peace will push us into all the catastrophes of a 
conflagration.”37 According to him the Romanians had been made to 
carry the burden of being the advance guard of the collective security 
camp, surpassing even the French in their devotion to the preservation 
of the European status quo. They had unrealistically and recklessly 
been forced to pursue a policy which had worldwide implications and 
was beyond their limited resources.38 

Strongly influenced by the Polish model, Bratianu thought that 
the Romanians, while preserving their ties with the French, should 
pursue a low-key policy, improve the atmosphere between them and 
the Germans, strengthen their alliance with the Poles, and limit rela- 
tions with the Russians to being a good neighbor.3? Based on as- 
surances that he had received in Berlin, Bratianu maintained that 
because Germany refused active support for Hungarian territorial de- 
mands, it should not be regarded as a threat to Romania. He warned 
that a Soviet-Romanian alliance could detrimentally alter the German 
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attitude in this respect. Romania should avoid being involved in a 
clash between Germany and Russia from which it stood only to lose; 
the best way to prevent this was by adopting a neutral position in the 
conflict between these two opposed Great Powers.49 

Similar ideas were being propounded by other respectable figures 
such as Grigore Gafencu, a leading journalist and future foreign minis- 
ter. They had an appeal for the king and for many in power who did not 
wish a reversal of alliances but acknowledged that the European struc- 
ture of power had been drastically altered. They recommended that 
instead of trying to fight this reality, the Romanians should bow to it 
and pursue a more flexible and adaptable policy. In Gafencu’s words 
the entire style of Romanian foreign policy should be changed “from 
one of confrontation to one of accommodation.’4! 

Under combined internal and external pressure for his removal, 
Titulescu’s position weakened considerably. In July he tendered yet 
another of his periodic resignations and justified it by the fact that 
Prime Minister Tatarescu had sent him detailed instructions on how 
to reply to French criticism against the strengthening of extreme-right 
currents in Romania. Tatarescu maintained to the king that wounded 
pride was only the superficial reason for Titulescu’s move. Its true 
motives were the collapse of the entire international edifice which he 
had helped to construct and the lack of internal support for the policy 
of close friendship with the Russians. Tatarescu argued that the resig- 
nation was tantamount to an acknowledgment of failure and that 
Titulescu’s departure would enable the government to restore good 
relations with Poland, Yugoslavia, and Italy. Anticipating Titulescu’s 
demands, the prime minister stressed that if the foreign minister made 
his remaining in office conditional upon the repression of nationalist 
and anti-Communist movements, he would reject such demands be- 
cause the rightist groups constituted the most powerful dam against 
Communism. He recommended, therefore, that Titulescu’s resigna- 
tion be accepted by the king.42 

The pliable Tatarescu would not have engaged in such a show of 
determination had he suspected the king of holding views very dif- 
ferent from his own. Yet when Titulescu left the Black Sea conference 
at Montreux and tendered his resignation to the king, it looked as 
though the prime minister had been made to eat his words. The 
communiqué endorsing Titulescu’s policy issued by the government 
and the secret agreement concluded between Titulescu and the lead- 
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ing members of the government on ways of preparing public opinion 
for a policy of collaboration with the Soviet Union seemed to indicate 
that the foreign minister had succeeded once more in imposing his 
will on the government.‘ His colleagues appeared to have accepted 
his thesis that since the Soviet Union had become the ally of Ro- 
mania’s allies the Romanian alliances with France, Czechoslovakia, 
and Turkey could no longer maintain full value without a comparable 
agreement between Bucharest and Moscow.*4 

In an attempt to handle public opinion, before he returned to the 
Montreux conference, Titulescu made a long statement to the press. 
Although aggressive in form, it betrayed his predicament. Having lost 
much of his previous aura, he was no longer able to rise above the 
ordinary level of Romanian public debate. Titulescu defended himself 
against his critics by hitting back and denying their claim to represent 
the nationalistic feelings of the Romanian people. He too was a “Ro- 
manian born to Romanian parents for whom Romanian nationalism is 
a dogma.’”’45 Denying that he was a pacifist, he noted that he had based 
Romania’s security not merely on the League but also on treaties of 
alliance. Unable to admit defeat, he claimed that he still believed in 
the League of Nations and expressed confidence that in spite of its 
momentary eclipse this institution would play an important role in 
the future. “It was not the Covenant which went wrong,” he ex- 
plained, “but the people.”46 He promised to work even harder to help 
repair the damage inflicted by recent international crises on the in- 
stitution. 

As regards his feelings for Soviet Russia, Titulescu flatly rejected 
the allegations of harboring Communist affinities. “I am not a com- 
munist. I have never shared this doctrine,” he declared.4” A friendly 
policy toward the Russians was not a matter of choice for the Roma- 
nians but a command deriving from geopolitical considerations. Tit- 
ulescu denied again having concluded a mutual assistance pact with 
the Russians or having promised the latter free passage through Ro- 
mania in case of war. Yet at the end of this statement, made only a few 
days before he initialed the agreement with Litvinov at Montreux, he 
hinted to the Romanian public that the possibility of close collabora- 
tion with the Soviet Union had to be envisaged, for the preservation of 
peace depended on solidarity among all peace-loving nations. If war 
were to be prevented, “the solution [was] simple: Let’s build the united 
front of peace.’’48 
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Having made his point, Titulescu returned to Montreux, but his 
victory was Pyrrhic. Tatarescu’s volte-face between 11 July, when 
he recommended that the king accept Titulescu’s resignation, and 
14 July, when he surrendered to the latter’s demands, seems to have 
been calculated to deprive the foreign minister of his resignation 
weapon. For years Titulescu had been blackmailing the government 
with his resignation at every crisis, and although by mid-1936 his 
power had diminished, the king and the government still feared that a 
much-publicized resignation of the foreign minister, in protest against 
leniency toward pro-Fascist currents in Romania, might provoke an 
internal crisis and invite pressure from abroad. Titulescu was to leave 
the political scene but at a time most convenient to the government. If 
instead of resigning he were to be dismissed, his subsequent attacks on 
the government would appear to be the result of wounded pride rather 
than objective criticism.49 

In mid-1936 King Carol felt confident enough to dispose of the 
services of his troublesome foreign minister. By then the king had 
consolidated his position at home and improved his image abroad. His 
successful visits to London and Paris at the beginning of the year had 
increased his confidence in his ability to conduct Romania’s foreign 
affairs.5° Carol, too, wanted to preserve the country’s traditional al- 
liances, but he was hesitant to accept Titulescu’s arguments about a 
link between preservation of these alliances and promotion of collab- 
oration with the Soviet Union. Although he did empower Titulescu on 
several occasions to negotiate with the Russians, he did so under 
considerable pressure from the latter and changed his mind at least as 
many times. 

The king never approved wholeheartedly of Titulescu’s Soviet 
policy, and in the late summer of 1936 he had more reasons than ever 
before not to do so. In the battle of ideologies that flared up at the time 
in Spain, in France, and, to an extent, in Romania, Carol and his 
supporters found confirmation of their longtime misgivings about the 
involvement of Communist Russia in the internal affairs of other 
countries. With the French bitterly divided among themselves and the 
British geographically and politically remote from Eastern Europe, the 
policy advocated by Titulescu appeared to many less as aligning Ro- 
mania at the side of a France reinforced by Russia than as transforming 
the country into a Soviet pawn. 

Titulescu himself helped to reinforce this impression when, dur- 
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ing the July 1936 internal crisis, he reported to the king and the 
government on Litvinov’s threats to reopen the Bessarabian question if 
he were to be removed from the Romanian political stage.5! Having 
cast himself for many years in the role of an indispensable middleman 
between Bucharest and Paris, Titulescu’s claim in the summer of 1936 
to be playing the same part between Bucharest and Moscow, regardless 
of its truth, could only precipitate his downfall. The king and the 
government were tired of having the ground cut from under their feet 
in the name of foreign governments and most of all in the name of that 
in Moscow. Carol felt that the foreign minister was unwittingly driv- 
ing the country into the Russian’s arms and believed that this re- 
sourceful manipulator had in turn been manipulated. He considered 
that Litvinov, “who was the cleverest man in Geneva, by skilful and 
persistent flattery had warped M. Titulescu’s judgement and sense of 
perspective.’52 

Titulescu himself was too intelligent not to suspect Russian ulte- 
rior motives, and his June 1936 telegrams from Montreux to the king 
and the government in which he reported his clash with Litvinov be- 
trayed such suspicions.°3 Furthermore, Litvinov’s threat to take back 
Bessarabia, as well as the tone of his accusations against the Romanian 
government, suggested for the first time that the Romanians, having 
embarked on a course of collaboration with the Russians, could not 
look elsewhere without incurring risks to their security. The limita- 
tions imposed on Romania by its new Soviet connection and the 
inherent dangers to a weak state of relying on a mighty but insecure 
neighboring empire came to light even before an alliance between the 
two countries was concluded. 

Having for more than two years pursued a pro-Soviet policy 
against strong opposition at home and abroad, having gambled his 
political future on the Russian card and completely compromised 
himself in Berlin, Warsaw, and Belgrade, Titulescu could not have 
changed course even if he had wanted to do so. Sometime in July or 
August 1936 King Carol decided to take matters in his own hands, put 
a halt to the drift toward Moscow, and adapt Romanian foreign policy 
to the new international circumstances in a way consonant with his 
own preferences. 

The real successor of Titulescu was not Victor Antonescu, the 
new foreign minister, but the king himself. He took direct control of 
the country’s external policy. Trying to accommodate often contradic- 
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tory considerations, while preoccupied with Romania’s economic and 
military weakness and aware of the fluidity of the international situa- 
tion, Carol replaced Titulescu’s pugnacious diplomacy with a low- 
profile political style. As long as the distribution of power and the 
alignment of forces in Europe remained unclear, observation of current 
events and adaptation to their evolution were to substitute long-range, 
dogmatic schemes. The Romanians were to adjust their foreign policy 
to their capabilities, to increase their liberty of maneuver, and to bid 
for time. The old alliances were to be maintained, but instead of being 
further developed—which would thereby involve the country in gen- 
eral European matters—they were to be restricted to safeguarding 
Romania’s most immediate security needs. The new Soviet connec- 
tion was to be jettisoned, but preservation of correct terms with Mos- 
cow was still considered indispensable to Romania’s security. Taking 
their inspiration from the Polish model, the king and his supporters 
thought that equally balanced policies toward Germany and the Soviet 
Union accurately reflected the necessity of coping with contrary pres- 
sures emanating from two Great Powers that were intrinsically op- 
posed to each other. At the same time muted support could still be 
given to the Western Powers in their conflict with Germany which the 
Romanians considered reconcilable. 

This policy was neither completely new nor Titulescu’s policy 
without Titulescu, as often implied by the government. It was rather a 
mix of old and new elements designed to adapt to unstable internal 
and external conditions, to build new bridges without burning old 
ones, and to reconcile conflicting loyalties. As it will be shown in the 
second part of this book, the by-products of such a feat of political 
acrobatics were frequent ambiguities and equivocations. 
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Old Fears, New Hopes: Balancing between Russia 


and Germany, Looking toward Britain 


Withdrawal from the policy of collaboration with the Soviet Union 
was a delicate task for the Romanians. Soon after the dismissal of 
Titulescu, they assured the Russians that relations would not only 
remain friendly but be developed further. The Russians left the Roma- 
nians no doubt that what mattered most for them were policies, not 
personalities.! Litvinov stressed that if the government in Bucharest 
continued to pursue the same policy as before, even without Tit- 
ulescu, the favorable Soviet dispositions toward Romania would re- 
main unchanged.2 In reality the Romanians were not ready to main- 
tain their old policy intact. In September 1936 Antonescu admitted to 
Litvinov that his government was no longer interested in the conclu- 
sion of a mutual assistance pact with the Soviet Union. He claimed 
that, given the disproportion of forces between the two countries, such 
a pact was of no practical significance. 

This attitude and the reactivation of the Polish-Romanian al- 
liance in the autumn of the same year were interpreted by the Rus- 
sians as clear indications that, in spite of their denials, the Romanians 
had changed their Soviet policy. While Antonescu and Beck were 
celebrating in Warsaw the alliance between their countries, Moscow 
delivered a stern warning to Bucharest via Prague to the effect that 
Stalin and his generals had grown impatient with the Romanians. 
They were preparing for war against Germany and wanted to know 
whether the Romanians should be considered friends or foes.4 Thus, a 
Romania sitting on the fence “Polish style,” was unacceptable to the 
Russians. In Bucharest Soviet minister Mikhail Ostrovski was telling 
anyone who cared to listen that if the Romanians stayed out of a future 
Russian-German war, their country would be immediately invaded by 
the Red Army.5 With more diplomatic finesse, Litvinov complained 
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to the Romanian minister in Moscow that relations between their 
countries had deteriorated as a result of Romania becoming the pris- 
oner of Poland.° He conceded that the Polish-Romanian alliance might 
have been justified in the circumstances of the early 1920s but main- 
tained that its reactivation after diplomatic relations between Mos- 
cow and Bucharest had been resumed and the Bessarabian question 
shelved signified a return to the time when the two countries did not 
entertain friendly relations.’ 

Although Soviet allegations of Polish-Romanian collusion di- 
rected against the Soviet Union were unfounded,’ by the beginning of 
1937 the Russians had already lost whatever foothold they had been 
able to acquire in Romania. Titulescu’s departure, the ideological 
confrontation throughout Europe spurred by the Spanish Civil War, 
and skillful German and Polish propaganda produced an outbreak of 
anti-Soviet feelings in Romania. Although first expressed by the 
Right, they spread to other parts of the political spectrum.? The gov- 
ernment became defensive about Romania’s relations with Russia. In 
the winter of 1937, under intense pressure from rightist groups, For- 
eign Minister Antonescu declared in Parliament that the government 
had no intention of negotiating an agreement for the passage of the 
Russian army across Romania.!° For the first time since 1935, when 
the question of military collaboration with the Soviet Union had been 
first raised, the rightist groups received official assurance on this 
point. 

Conclusive proof that no return to Titulescu’s days was possible 
came shortly thereafter when the Romanians put out feelers for some 
sort of agreement between the two countries. The Soviet minister in 
Bucharest went to Moscow to report on the Romanian move, but 
Litvinov, who was skeptical about Romanian intentions, instructed 
him to return to his post and await further developments.!! It finally 
emerged that the Romanians had in mind a treaty of friendship and 
nonaggression, excluding all reference to mutual assistance and pas- 
sage of troops but including the much-desired formal Soviet recogni- 
tion of Romanian sovereignty over Bessarabia. !2 

By initiating a new dialogue, the Romanians aimed at strengthen- 
ing their security in the East at a time when the conclusion with 
Germany of a political and economic agreement guaranteeing Ro- 
mania’s possession of Transylvania was being contemplated in Bucha- 
rest. They no longer considered the gentlemen's agreement between 
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Titulescu and Litvinov a substitute for formal recognition of Bessara- 
bia as part of Romania. “Can we be sure that the successor or the 
successors of M. Litvinov would respect the latter’s word if no written 
documents exist?” wondered Alexandru Cretzeanu, political director 
in the Romanian Ministry for Foreign Affairs, in an official memoran- 
dum.!3 

But the Romanians no longer thought that an obligation of mu- 
tual assistance should be part of an agreement with the Russians. 
Cretzeanu underlined that these obligations, given the disparity of 
forces between the two parties, “would mean nothing less than a 
Russian protectorate, which Romanian public opinion rejected.” He 
concluded that the Romanian government should be prepared to sign 
with the Russians “any pact of friendship, confidence, good neighbor- 
ing or any other name, provided it did not contain mutual assis- 
tance.”!4 What Cretzeanu’s memorandum failed to spell out was the 
important consideration that an innocuous agreement devoid of mu- 
tual assistance was not opposed in Berlin and actually favored in 
Warsaw, where it was regarded as a surrogate for the repulsive Soviet- 
Romanian alliance.!5 

At the time that the idea of a Soviet-French military agreement 
was being relaunched by Moscow, the Russians were far more inter- 
ested in proving to the French that the Red Army could reach Czecho- 
slovakia by land than in receiving Romanian promises of nonaggres- 
sion. In the spring of 1937 Moscow let Bucharest know through 
diplomatic channels that it would not insist on a pact drawn on the 
Soviet-Czechoslovak model but that any other type of agreement 
would have to include a provision permitting the transit of Soviet 
troops through Romania. In exchange the Russians were willing to 
recognize, though still only obliquely, Romania’s sovereignty over 
Bessarabia.!6 When Antonescu and Litvinov met in Geneva at the end 
of May, the latter maintained that his government could go no further 
than tacitly acknowledging Romanian rule in Bessarabia, as previ- 
ously agreed between him and Titulescu. If the Romanians pressed for 
more, the Soviet government would no longer be able to keep silent 
over the disputed province.!7 

Soviet displeasure with the new Romanian position was ex- 
pressed openly by Litvinov’s much publicized meeting with Titulescu 
a few days later. The meeting was bound to irritate the Romanians, for 
the former foreign minister had become an undesirable person in 
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Bucharest on account of his machinations abroad against the Tat- 
arescu government. According to Titulescu’s recollections, Litvinov 
informed him that the Romanian requests for official renunciation of 
the Soviet Union’s claim to Bessarabia violated the terms of the old 
gentlemen’s agreement between the two. For this reason, and because 
Romania's external orientation had changed, Litvinov considered the 
agreement void. “I wanted to see you to update you on this new fact so 
as to avoid the risks of being criticized for lack of loyalty,” said Lit- 
vinovy, and added: “Romania has changed its foreign policy. We want 
the potential which Bessarabia represents for us to become Russian 
and not German. Also, I must tell you that we shall strive to take back 
Bessarabia by all juridical and military means at our disposal.’””!8 

Thus by mid-1937 the Russians came to realize that no return to 
the Titulescu era was possible in their relations with the Romanians. 
They accused King Carol and his government of having intentionally 
wrecked the fruits of the previous Soviet-Romanian rapprochement.!9 
The Soviet press broke its silence on Bessarabia, referring again to the 
existence of a territorial conflict.2° Significantly, the first border inci- 
dents in many years occurred on the Dniester.2! A new pattern of 
relations between Romania and the Soviet Union, substantially dif- 
ferent from that of the mid-1930s, was inaugurated. 


Romania's new middle-way policy between Moscow and Berlin neces- 
sitated not only cooling off relations with Russia but also rekindling 
relations with Germany. After Titulescu’s departure the Romanians 
no longer contemplated taking part in half-baked schemes of security 
pointed against Germany. Not only did they view the implementation 
and ultimate effectiveness of these schemes as uncertain, but they 
also expected the very talk of opposing Germany to expose their coun- 
try to German pressures. Instead, by rigorously abstaining from antag- 
onizing the most dynamic power in Europe and by developing better 
economic relations with it, the Romanians hoped to obtain reassur- 
ances about their security. In opting for this course they were influ- 
enced by the Polish and Yugoslav examples and not least by the efforts 
that the Western Powers themselves were making toward arriving at 
an agreement with Germany. 

For a weak state there can be only a small difference between 
rapprochement toward, and becoming a satellite of, an assertive, 
neighboring Great Power that has a great capacity to absorb its exports 
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and an ideological appeal for a section of its population. However, in 
Romania's case the question of revisionism continued to set the limits 
of intimacy between Bucharest and Berlin. Soon after Titulescu’s dis- 
missal, at a time when Berlin’s hopes for a reorientation of Romanian 
foreign policy were rising, King Carol let the Germans know that “as 
long as Germany supported Hungary’s revisionism it was very difficult 
for Romania to reach closer relations with Germany.”22 Although 
ferociously anti-Communist, the king was unable to accept the Ger- 
man thesis that the ideological cleavage between Communism and its 
enemies defined the only real line of conflict in Europe and that, by 
implication, German and Romanian interests were convergent. 

Carol could not avoid discerning a second pattern of conflict 
which, by dividing the European states into revisionist and anti- 
revisionist, placed Germany and Romania in opposite camps. There- 
fore, while reassuring the Germans about his wish to improve re- 
lations between the two countries and keep his distance from the 
Russians, he made them understand that Romania would not break 
from the ranks of the states that favored preservation of the status quo. 
Close political ties between Germany and Romania could be forged 
only when relations between Berlin, on the one side, and Paris and 
Prague, on the other side, had significantly improved. In the meantime 
German-Romanian relations were to evolve, mainly in the economic 
sphere.23 The king was more aware than in the past of the possibility of 
Germany’s economic domination of Romania and of its political reper- 
cussions, but in 1937 the German danger appeared to him neither as 
imminent nor as impossible to contain.2+ 

The king’s emphasis on the economic aspect of German-Roma- 
nian relations presented the advantage of being in tune, up to a point, 
with the official German policy toward Romania. The German Minis- 
try for Foreign Affairs realized that, in spite of the improvements in 
these relations in the wake of Titulescu’s dismissal, the Germans did 
not yet possess the leverage necessary to bring about a reversal of Ro- 
mania’s orientation. Political control over Romania was to be achieved 
only gradually, mainly as a result of growing economic dependence.?5 
Meanwhile, Germany’s immediate goals were to prevent Romania’s 
return to the policy of integration in a Franco-Czechoslovak-Soviet 
system and to ensure adequate supplies of Romanian oil and grain, two 
products which from 1936 onward acquired increasing importance in 
the Germans’ military plans.2¢ 
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When in the autumn of 1936 the plan for an alliance between 
France and the Little Entente, which Titulescu had conceived shortly 
before his fall, began to be promoted by the Czechoslovaks with French 
support, the Germans suspected that Romanian adherence to this plan 
might signal a return to the previous policy of collaboration with the 
Soviet Union. The German Foreign Ministry warned the Romanians 
against such a possibility, and Hermann Goring, the Reich minister for 
air and commander in chief of the Luftwaffe, in one of his bouts of 
personal diplomacy, went even further. He asked the Romanian minis- 
ter in Berlin, allegedly on Hitler’s behalf, to inform Bucharest that the 
Germans were willing to grant a “precise state guarantee” to Ro- 
mania’s territorial integrity, provided that a long-term economic agree- 
ment between the two countries be concluded, that the Romanians not 
commit themselves in any way to allow Soviet military transit 
through their territory, and that Romania not assume any contractual 
obligations directed against Germany. Goring emphasized that the 
Romanians were required neither to abandon their existing alliances 
and friendships nor to repudiate their allegiance to the League of 
Nations. But he added that if his offer were rejected, “We shall look for 
friends elsewhere, and do not be surprised if we strengthen our ties 
with Bulgaria and Hungary.”27 

The Romanians replied indirectly and somewhat apologetically 
that they wanted to cultivate good relations with the Germans but 
without fixing this wish in any contractual form.?® Nevertheless, a 
few weeks later when Goring repeated his proposals to Gheorghe 
Bratianu, Carol’s unofficial emissary, the Romanians changed their 
minds. In late March 1937 Petrescu-Comnen informed Goring that, in 
return for a firm and precise guarantee of Romania’s territorial integ- 
rity, his government would undertake not to conclude any treaty of 
alliance or other convention that permitted the transit of Soviet mili- 
tary forces through Romania and that it “would not take part in any 
‘combinations,’ as M. Goring has called them, directed against Ger- 
many.”29 The new element in this declaration was not Romania’s 
agreement to abstain from actions Berlin considered anti-German— 
for it already did so—but its apparent readiness to transform this self- 
imposed restriction into a binding obligation in exchange for a guaran- 
tee of its territorial integrity. 

The Romanian change of heart has to be seen in the light of 
simultaneous attempts made in Bucharest to arrive at a formal under- 
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standing not only with Germany but also with each of the other three 
Continental Great Powers. As the old policy of collective security was 
no longer practicable, in early 1937 King Carol and his government 
appear to have decided to bring the policy of “every man for himself,” 
popular at the time among the frightened small states, to its logical 
conclusion. In the space of a few months the Romanians discussed 
with the Germans, Russians, French, and Italians the possibility of 
bilateral agreements of one sort or another. In doing so they were 
following a path already trodden by the Poles, who had their separate 
arrangements with the Germans and the Russians, in addition to their 
French alliance.2° 

Thus, when the Romanians proposed an alliance to the French 
and a pact of nonaggression to the Russians, they followed Beck’s 
explicit advice to emulate the Polish model of relations with the Great 
Powers.?! According to this model an alliance with France and a pact 
of nonaggression with Russia should have been followed by an agree- 
ment with Germany. Goring’s repeated claim that an agreement simi- 
lar to that between Berlin and Warsaw secretly existed also between 
Berlin and Belgrade,32 as well as awareness in Bucharest about Czecho- 
slovak attempts to conclude a treaty with Germany, might have made 
easier the Romanian decision to respond to the German advances.33 

Goring let himself be carried away by the positive Romanian reply 
and boasted that he would not only let the Hungarians and the Bul- 
garians know that any action directed against Romania would be 
followed by the appearance of German planes over the skies of Buda- 
pest and Sofia but would also give immediate military assistance to 
Romania in case of Soviet aggression.34 He showed more realism 
regarding the German demands from Romania. These amounted to 
rejection of the Franco-Czechoslovak plan for reinforcing the ties be- 
tween the Little Entente states as well as between these states and 
France. Goring made it clear that his government considered the plan 
anti-German. Given the existing ties between France and Czechoslo- 
vakia on the one side and the Soviet Union on the other, by subscribing 
to the plan the Romanians would again find themselves tied to the 
Russians in an alignment directed against Germany. In this case no 
explanation would shake the Germans’ conviction that Romania had 
moved into the Soviet camp, whereas Hitler, according to Goring, was 
determined to prevent this from happening.35 

Impatient with the more traditional methods of the German For- 
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eign Ministry, under the cloak of anti-Bolshevism and waving the lure 
of a guarantee to Romania, Goring was trying to prevent the pact be- 
tween the Little Entente and France that could have constituted the 
beginning of a wider anti-German alliance. In fact, neither he nor any- 
one of importance in the Third Reich had any intention of guarantee- 
ing Romania against Hungary or vice versa. Goring promised Petrescu- 
Comnen to report their conversation to Hitler and obtain the latter’s 
final approval for the proposed agreement, but the Romanian minister 
never received an answer. Once it became clear that the plan for a pact 
between France and the Little Entente had failed because of Yugoslav 
and, to a certain extent, Romanian opposition, there was no more talk 
in Berlin about a German-Romanian agreement.*¢ 


The projected alliance between France and the Little Entente merits 
some detailed examination, as it, more than any other event, high- 
lights the new tendencies of Romanian foreign policy after Titulescu. 
Originally proposed by Titulescu shortly before his dismissal, from 
September 1936 onward the project began being promoted by Czecho- 
slovakia, the state most directly interested in its implementation. The 
French made it clear that a pact between the Little Entente as one bloc 
and France could not be concluded before the Little Entente was 
transformed into an alliance against any aggressor.3” Consequently, on 
the eve of the Little Entente conference in Bratislava in mid-September 
1936, the Czechoslovaks presented to the Yugoslavs and the Roma- 
nians the draft of a mutual assistance pact between the three countries 
that complied with the French request. Benes went to great lengths to 
win Antonescu over to the plan, but the latter, while affecting interest 
in the Czechoslovak proposal, made Romanian approval conditional 
upon the Yugoslav position.38 This reaction set the pattern of tactics 
that Bucharest would pursue for many months on the question of rein- 
forcing the ties between the three countries, as well as between the 
Little Entente as a unit and France. 

Antonescu’s answer to Benes was disingenuous because the Ro- 
manian foreign minister already knew that the Yugoslavs opposed the 
pact. Stojadinovié had made clear to him that Yugoslavia would not 
commit itself against a Great Power and particularly not against Ger- 
many. Antonescu, too, thought the Czechoslovak proposal inoppor- 
tune, and the two agreed to temporize by asking for more time, al- 
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legedly in order to study the question.3? Consequently, a decision to 
postpone the issue was adopted at the Bratislava conference, and it 
must have become clear to the Czechoslovaks that acceptance of their 
proposal by their anti-Hungarian allies was unlikely.4° 

Generally, after the dismissal of Titulescu, the balance of forces 
within the Little Entente changed unfavorably for the Czechoslovaks. 
This fact was reflected in the resolution adopted at the end of the 
Bratislava conference according to which the three states were to “con- 
tinue to entertain those relations of active and close cooperation which 
each of them has succeeded in establishing with other countries.’”4! 
The resolution contradicted the terms of the 1933 Reorganization Pact 
of the Little Entente, which the Czechoslovak project attempted to 
reinforce, requiring a common policy toward the Great Powers.*42 

Thus, only a fortnight after Titulescu’s removal, the Romanians 
abandoned the principle of absolute unity within the Little Entente in 
favor of freedom of action for the three states in their relations with 
the Great Powers. In doing so they invoked the same argument that 
the Yugoslavs had used in the past when they had tried to minimize 
the effects of their refusal to follow the policy of rapprochement 
toward the Soviet Union pursued by the Czechoslovaks and the Roma- 
nians. Antonescu explained to an incredulous Litvinov that at Bra- 
tislava it had been decided that good relations between one of the three 
states and any of the Great Powers would also benefit the other two 
states.43 In reality the resolution meant that the Romanians and the 
Yugoslavs were ready to tolerate Soviet-Czechoslovak collaboration 
provided they themselves would be exempt from a similar relation- 
ship and free to develop relations with the Germans. 

Throughout the rest of the year the Krofta project, as the plan for 
an alliance between France and the Little Entente came to be known 
after the Czechoslovak foreign minister Kamil Krofta, continued to be 
regarded unfavorably in Bucharest. Although the Romanians consid- 
ered themselves as neutral only in regard to the conflict between 
Germany and the Soviet Union, their position in the conflict between 
Germany and France also underwent some changes. Integration in an 
anti-German coalition and participation in a large-scale war, before 
Romanian interests had been directly threatened, were clearly no 
longer consonant with the prevalent mood in Bucharest. The lack of 
confidence in the value of the French connection, the unavailability of 
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another acceptable Great Power that could replace the waning French 
influence in Eastern Europe, and, not least, the German pressure on 
Bucharest were factors that determined the Romanian position. 

Above all, the Romanians entertained the strong suspicion that 
the Krofta project, which the French had espoused after initial hesita- 
tion, was a ploy to compel them to allow passage through their terri- 
tory of Soviet troops bound for Czechoslovakia.*4 Yet the government 
in Bucharest did not dare to oppose the project openly, mainly on 
account of the country’s great dependence on France and Czechoslo- 
vakia in the field of armaments. These two countries were by far 
Romania’s most important arms suppliers and played a major role in 
the development of the country’s armament industry at a time when 
the top priority in Bucharest was putting the army on its feet.45 

Even after Titulescu the French and the Czechoslovaks still had 
potential leverage on the Romanians, but they were reluctant to use it. 
The French suspected that the Romanians, if pressed too hard, might 
turn to the Germans for assistance, especially as some Romanian 
industrialists eager to do business with Germany already advocated 
such a step.46 The Czechoslovaks, too, were hesitant to turn the screw 
too tightly. Although they had few illusions about the Romanians’ 
readiness to allow the passage of the Red Army, they were rather 
optimistic about the possibility of a temporary retreat to Romania of 
the Czechoslovak army in case of initial defeat in an anti-German 
war.47 

The absence of significant French or Czechoslovak pressure facili- 
tated the slippery diplomacy practiced by the Romanians. During his 
October 1936 visit to Prague King Carol made a great show of the 
Little Entente’s unity, reassured his hosts of Romania’s loyalty in case 
of war, and created the impression that he might be willing to endorse 
Krofta’s project; most important, King Carol obtained new Czechoslo- 
vak credits for the Romanian army.48 Similarly, two months later 
Antonescu was vague in Paris about Romania’s attitude toward the 
Franco-Czechoslovak plan, sheltering his country’s stand behind the 
Yugoslav objections.4? He demanded that the British be involved in 
the plan, as he felt sure that they would not approve of the Franco- 
Czechoslovak ideas.5° The much-feared French pressure on Romania 
failed to materialize, and Antonescu wired to Bucharest that he had 
found complete understanding in Paris; the rest of the visit was, as 
planned, dedicated to securing credits and armaments.®*! 
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The Romanians’ ambiguous position became more difficult to 
maintain in early 1937 when Paris presented Bucharest with the draft 
of a mutual assistance pact against any aggressor, not only between the 
three Little Entente states but also between the Little Entente en bloc 
and France. The draft project was based on the application of paragraph 
three of Article 16 of the League’s Covenant, which stipulated that 
each League member must allow through its national territory passage 
of troops sent to assist the victim of aggression.S2 Their sensitivities 
about paragraph three being widely known, the Romanians inter- 
preted this attempt to base the new alliance on this paragraph as 
evidence that the real aim of the Krofta project was to compel them to 
allow Russian troops to traverse their country in case of German 
aggression against Czechoslovakia.53 Determined not to be outwitted, 
the Romanians’ proposed the conclusion of separate, bilateral alli- 
ances between each of the Little Entente states and France. The en- 
largement of the Little Entente members’ commitments to each other 
was left for a later date.54 

The purpose of this stratagem was to prevent, or at least postpone, 
Romanian involvement in the Czechoslovak problem. The Roma- 
nians regarded a separate alliance with France as compatible with the 
general direction of Romanian foreign policy. First, such an alliance 
could benefit the country without incurring great risks. King Carol did 
not believe that Germany would make war on France,55 while the 
officials at the Romanian Ministry for Foreign Affairs assumed that 
even if the Germans wanted to confront the French they would first 
attack the Czechoslovaks. In this case French assistance to Czechoslo- 
vakia could not be considered self-defense, and the Poles, Romanians, 
and Yugoslavs could thus find the legal loophole for standing aside.5¢ 
Second, the Romanians also hoped that a formal alliance with the 
French would restrain the Soviet attitude toward Romania, according 
to the principle that “the friends of our friends are our friends.’”’5” 

Because the proposed alliance did not imply the use of Romanian 
territory by Russian troops, the Romanians expected no objections 
from the Poles, who had their own alliance with the French, or from 
the Germans, who, when signing the 1934 agreement with the Poles, 
did not object to the existing ties between Warsaw and Paris. However, 
it soon became evident that what the Germans had allowed the Poles 
in 1934 they were not ready to permit the Romanians in 1937. The 
Germans believed that a Franco-Romanian alliance, even if formally 
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unconnected with Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union, would nev- 
ertheless imply the integration of Bucharest into what they saw as an 
incipient Moscow-Prague-Paris axis. The German Foreign Ministry 
warned King Carol and his government of the negative effects that 
the upgrading of Romania’s connection with France would have on 
German-Romanian relations,>* and Goring made his offer to guaran- 
tee Romania. Through skillful use of the Soviet stalking horse, by 
1937 the Germans had come to demand Romania’s neutrality not only 
in a German-Soviet conflict, but also in a German-French one. This 
fact exposed the fallacy of the argument advanced by many in Ro- 
mania, according to which rapprochement toward Germany would 
not have affected relations between Bucharest and Paris. 

The French realized that the Romanian proposal presented no 
advantages to Czechoslovakia and feared that it would only make 
public Romania’s and Yugoslavia’s refusal to help their anti-Hungarian 
ally against Germany.5? Only at the price of enlarging their commit- 
ments toward the Czechoslovaks could the Romanians obtain the 
French alliance. Under increasing pressure from Berlin Antonescu 
made it plain to the French that his government could not agree to the 
transformation of the Little Entente into an anti-German coalition.© 
Stojadinovic clearly articulated the fears in Belgrade and Bucharest: 
“The Little Entente,” he told the French minister in the Yugoslav 
capital, “even if supported by France, is not capable of resisting Ger- 
many and Italy.”°! After the German occupation of the Rhineland in 
March 1936 and the proclamation of a Rome-Berlin axis in November 
the same year, these fears were not without substance. Stojadinovic 
himself hammered yet another nail in the Little Entente’s coffin 
when, without consulting his allies, he signed the Italo- Yugoslav pact 
of friendship at the end of March 1937. 

The Romanians immediately put out feelers about a similar 
agreement with the Italians. The attempt ended in failure, not because 
of French interventions in Bucharest, as imagined in Paris,®? but be- 
cause the Romanians could not meet the Italians’ demand for a prelim- 
inary understanding between Bucharest and Budapest. The Romanian 
government refused to embark separately upon difficult negotiations 
with Hungary, the only certain result of which would have been the 
complete breakup of the Little Entente. 

The Romanians and the Yugoslavs did wish to maintain the Little 
Entente but only in its original anti-Hungarian role. They were un- 
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willing to turn the limited alliance into a general instrument of diplo- 
matic and perhaps military action, as conceived by Bene’ and Tit- 
ulescu. In the international circumstances of 1937 the maintenance of 
the Little Entente on its original, narrow base was a recipe for failure; 
more than ever before the conflict between Hungary and the Little 
Entente states was inseparable from the general European context and 
dependent upon the evolution of relations between the Great Powers. 
The three states succeeded neither in coordinating their policies to- 
ward the Great Powers nor in conveying the semblance of such coordi- 
nation. Appearances, which had been used rather skillfully by the 
Little Entente’s leaders in the past, became difficult to save. There was 
little surprise, therefore, when at their conference in Belgrade in April 
1937, the foreign ministers of the three states decided to postpone 
indefinitely the entire question of an alliance between the Little En- 
tente and France.®4 

The failure of the Krofta project sharpened the French awareness 
of the collapse of France’s position in Eastern Europe. One school of 
thought at the Quai d’Orsay advocated reexamination of the Eastern 
alliances, abandonment of an active policy in Eastern Europe, and the 
salvaging of whatever remained of the previous French influence in 
that region.°> Foreign Minister Delbos appears not to have shared this 
view, being preoccupied with the question of how “to keep Central Eu- 
rope from falling into the hands of Germany.”°° Later the French at- 
tempted to create a nucleus of resistance to German pressure through 
secret collaboration between the general staffs of the four countries 
rather than through publicized political agreements. But the same fear 
of Germany and disillusionment with France that inspired political 
decisions in Yugoslavia and Romania precluded concrete results. The 
military could not succeed where the politicians had failed.°” 

With no solution to the crisis of the French system in sight, Yvon 
Delbos embarked at the end of 1937 upon an East European tour, 
reminiscent of Louis Barthou’s peregrinations in June 1934. He arrived 
in Bucharest in the midst of the last and most controversial electoral 
campaign in interwar Romania. During his stay the Iron Guard, now 
more popular than ever, was busy electioneering under the new name 
of the All for the Fatherland party. At the same time Titulescu, in his 
last visit home before his death in 1941 and already suffering from the 
psychological affliction that would be aggravated later, was commit- 
ting the ultimate blunder of seeking reconciliation with Codreanu’s 
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followers. Also present in Bucharest was a German economic delega- 
tion, one of many yet to come, and Baldur von Schirach, the leader of 
the Hitler Youth. The conversations between Delbos and his hosts 
were banal: sensitive issues were avoided, but the traditional niceties 
still abounded. This time the French visit had all the appearances of 
politesse rather than politique. 


In the fifteen months between the fall of Titulescu and the visit of 
Delbos to Bucharest, the central issue in Romanian foreign policy was 
the attempt to find an alternative to Titulescu’s proposed solution to 
Romania's predicament as a state in the buffer zone between two Great 
Powers. Instead of leaning on one of these two powers against the 
other, as recommended by Titulescu, the Romanian leaders tried to 
maintain a certain equilibrium between Berlin and Moscow. This 
alternative presented the advantage of avoiding close collaboration 
with the Soviet Union, without having to accept German protection. 
But its chances of success were slim, since the necessary precondi- 
tions for its implementation were lacking. The Germans considered 
Romania’s partial neutrality only an intermediary stage in a process 
leading to complete neutrality and eventually to the reorientation of 
its policy, whereas the Russians, for the same reasons, were apprehen- 
sive about it. 

The Romanians attempted to appease both the Germans and the 
Russians, but, given the irreconcilable demands emanating from Ber- 
lin and Moscow, their efforts were bound to be of limited effectiveness. 
Moreover, the Romanians were handicapped by the lack of real protec- 
tion from any Great Power. France was already weak and itself in need 
of help. Italy demanded as a precondition for its favors a Romanian- 
Hungarian agreement that amounted to Romania leaving the Little 
Entente and abandoning its antirevisionist stand. Britain was still 
aloof as far as the affairs of Eastern Europe were concerned. And yet for 
the Romanian leaders, and particularly for King Carol, Britain was the 
only Great Power that could replace France as Romania’s protector. 
From 1936 they came to look to Britain as an invaluable point d’appui 
for their increasingly complicated maneuvers between Germany and 
Russia. “More and more people in Romania were turning away from 
France and crying for Britain, Britain,” King Carol told the new British 
prime minister, Neville Chamberlain, in the summer of 1937.6 

The forging of a British connection was desired in Bucharest for 
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three reasons. First, the Romanians fully realized the increasing Brit- 
ish dominance of the Anglo-French partnership. Second, there was in 
Romania a widespread belief in the British Empire’s virtually un- 
limited resources that made it certain to win a future war. Third, such 
a connection would have been in harmony with the preferences of the 
Romanian ruling class. In contrast to the French the British were not 
considered to be contaminated by internal Communism and were not 
expected to contemplate reliance on the Soviet Union, which could 
lead to inadmissible demands upon the Romanians. Most important, 
King Carol had an obsessive admiration for the British. He had few 
illusions about the extent to which the British were ready to involve 
themselves in the affairs of Eastern Europe but hoped that even limited 
British political and economic support could place his country in a 
better position to withstand external pressures. 

Since the mid-1930s the Romanian king had been making peri- 
odic overtures to the British for closer collaboration, but it was only in 
1937 that these approaches acquired a well-defined character. When 
the Romanians were presented with contradictory demands from Paris 
and Berlin in January, Carol instructed Antonescu to inform the Brit- 
ish foreign secretary, Anthony Eden, that the Romanians wanted nei- 
ther to be associated with the Germans nor to transform their country 
into a corridor for Russian troops and that, given the French weakness, 
they would turn to the British “for advice and direction.’”’°? The follow- 
ing month Tatarescu expressed his hope that the British would “one 
day” adopt a more committed attitude toward continental Europe 
“because peace was indivisible.””° In May Antonescu conveyed twice 
to Sir Reginald Hoare, the British minister in Bucharest, the king’s 
wish to link Romania’s foreign policy with that of Britain.7! 

As the British were keen to avoid the transformation of South- 
eastern Europe into an area of confrontation between them and the 
Germans, they regarded the Romanian advances as more embarrassing 
than flattering. When Carol arrived in London on an unofficial visit in 
July 1937, he was unable to obtain any concrete results. In reply to his 
expressed wish for placing relations between Romania and Britain “on 
the best possible foundations,” the British foreign minister assured 
him that “if at any time His Majesty wished to have a conversation 
with Sir Reginald Hoare or to convey a message to us or even to have 
our view upon any situation we should be very glad to do what we 
could to help.”72 
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These vague assurances were not what the Romanians had in 
mind. They were followed by neither an increase in trade between the 
two countries nor by British investment in Romania and the delivery 
of armaments, as hoped in Bucharest.’3 Nevertheless, having for many 
years considered Romania France’s appanage, the British had agreed to 
open a direct dialogue with the Romanians. Carol spoke bombasti- 
cally to his intimates about setting up a London-Bucharest axis’4 and 
instructed Antonescu to consult in all important matters first the 
British and only afterward the French. It was with the hope “for a sign 
from Heaven, i.e. from Great Britain,” as Reginald Hoare reported 
from Bucharest,’5 that the Romanians approached the decisive events 
of 1938. 


7 


Keeping the Powder Dry: Romanian 
Foreign Policy from the Austrian 


to the Czechoslovak Crisis 


The Romanian general election of December 1937 produced two sur- 
prising results. First, the ruling Liberal party failed to obtain the mini- 
mum 40 percent of the vote which according to the electoral law was 
needed to secure an absolute majority in the Lower House. Second, the 
Iron Guard received an impressive and unexpected 16 percent of the 
vote. The latter result made real the threat that Corneliu Codreanu 
and his followers had been posing to King Carol’s authority. 

Relations between the king and Codreanu had been deteriorating 
for some time. While in the past the Guardists seemed to accept the 
king’s authority, from 1936 onward they began to challenge the latter’s 
position in the state and to threaten the life of his mistress on account 
of her Jewish origins. Increasingly popular and confident, the Guard 
was about to become a formidable political force. By the beginning of 
1937 the rupture between Codreanu and the king was complete. Hav- 
ing allowed the Guard to grow, consolidate, and show its electoral 
strength, King Carol had a serious problem on his hands. 

To meet Codreanu’s challenge, the king called to power at the end 
of December 1937 the National Christian party under the joint leader- 
ship of Octavian Goga and Alexandru Cuza, which came fourth in the 
election with only 9 percent of the vote. This party also advocated 
extreme-right, anti-Semitic policies, but, unlike the Iron Guard, it 
was conservative and solidly monarchist rather than revolutionary. 
The king regarded as an asset the similarities between the programs of 
the Iron Guard and the National Christian party. The ultraconserva- 
tive Carol did not conceive the fight against the Guard in terms of a 
wide anti-Fascist coalition based on the more democratic elements in 
Romania. He preferred to ride the wave of exacerbated nationalism 
that pervaded Romanian society at the time, so as to neutralize 
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one extreme-right, antiestablishment group by using a similar group 
whose allegiance to him seemed indisputable. The Goga-Cuza gov- 
ernment was charged with the formidable task of holding new elec- 
tions the following March and defeating the Guard at the polls. 

The king was aware that his collaboration with Goga and Cuza 
might create external problems for the country. Cuza had made open 
his pro-German sentiments, and Goga, although more reticent in 
public, was known for his ties with the German Nazi party. Both 
leaders held ideas that went beyond the changes introduced by King 
Carol in Romanian foreign policy after the fall of Titulescu. But the 
king had no intention of effecting a radical change in the external 
orientation of his country. He maintained his leading role in the for- 
mulation of Romanian foreign policy. 

The Goga-Cuza government was short-lived. In a matter of weeks 
it became clear that it had failed to meet the king’s expectations. 
Internally, its anti-Semitic measures provoked a Jewish boycott that 
destabilized the Romanian economy. Externally, its intention to de- 
nounce the Minorities Treaty produced sharp reactions in France and 
Britain. The treaty, which was part and parcel of the Peace Treaties 
signed by Romania, imposed certain obligations on the Romanian 
government regarding the rights of national and religious minorities. 
At the same time the Russians, suspecting that the Romanians were 
about to slide toward the Germans, recalled their minister in 
Bucharest. They used as a pretext for this step the disappearance from 
the Romanian capital of a Soviet diplomat who had defected to Italy. 
Most important, having failed to restrain Codreanu, Goga concluded 
an electoral agreement with him without Carol’s knowledge.! 

In these circumstances on Io February 1938 the king dismissed 
the Goga-Cuza government and replaced it with a nonparty govern- 
ment of his choice, nominally presided over by the head of the Roma- 
nian Orthodox church, Patriarch Miron Cristea. By the end of the 
month there was in force a new constitution that substituted for the 
old parliament an assembly organized according to the ideas of corpo- 
ratism and gave all real power to the king. A few weeks later the former 
political parties were outlawed. The constitution legitimized and en- 
larged the king’s already extensive foreign policy-making powers. Un- 
der the new law the monarch could conclude political and military 
conventions with foreign countries without the agreement of the par- 
liament. The institution of the Crown Council established on 30 
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March was intended to play only an advisory role to the monarch in 
the most important internal and external matters. Moreover, its mem- 
bers were selected and appointed by the king himself. The parliamen- 
tary system gave way to a new regime that amounted to a royal dic- 
tatorship. King Carol assumed direct responsibility for the fate of his 
country. 

In May 1934 the king had been compelled to abandon his dic- 
tatorial plans because of the united opposition of the Liberal and the 
National Peasant parties and French pressure. In February 1938 he 
began dismantling the old regime and was for the most part unopposed 
by the same internal and external forces for which the choice seemed 
no longer to be between “democracy” and a royal dictatorship but 
between such a dictatorship and an ultraright government that was 
expected to create social upheaval and, as Codreanu made very plain, 
ally the country with Nazi Germany.2 The strong showing of the Iron 
Guard at the polls, and its growing popularity thereafter threatened to 
bring this subversive organization to power by legal means. Between 
the dictatorship of revolutionary, pro-German Codreanu and that of 
conservative, pro-British King Carol, the two main political parties 
and the Western Powers preferred the latter. 

Most of the Liberal and National Peasant leaders, although ac- 
cepting Carol’s dictatorship as a lesser evil, refused to collaborate once 
the king went so far as to banish the old political parties. Nevertheless, 
some prominent figures in the two parties accepted ministerial port- 
folios. As for Western reactions to the events in Bucharest, imme- 
diately after the coup Eden believed that King Carol was “on the whole 
the best element in a very unstable situation” and thought that his 
sentiments toward Britain were “genuinely friendly.”3 Delbos ex- 
pressed to the Romanian minister in Paris his admiration for the king 
and stressed that the French would not interfere with the working of 
the new regime but would stay by Romania “as a loyal and reliable 
friend.’”4 

The setting up of Carol’s personal regime with French and British 
blessing gave a boost to the influence of the pro-Western elements in 
Romania. In the two successive governments which the Patriarch 
“led” until his death in March 1939 the most important ministerial 
posts were occupied by pro-Westerners. The dominating figure in the 
government was the deputy prime minister and minister of the inte- 
rior, Armand Calinescu. A National Peasant who had deserted his 
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party to join the king, Calinescu quickly became Carol’s chief adviser. 
He was an able and strong-willed politician whose sympathies went to 
the British and the French. He mistrusted the old political system and 
believed in the need to unify the people around the king so as to be able 
to withstand the growing internal and external dangers. Most of all, 
Calinescu was determined to eradicate the extremist currents in Ro- 
mania. In February 1933 he ordered the bloody repression of the rail- 
way workers strike led by the Communists. Five years later his main 
target was the Iron Guard. 


At the beginning of 1938 the circumstances were thus propitious for 
the reassertion of Western influence in Romania, but the events that 
shook Central Europe in the course of the year enabled the Germans to 
make up for lost ground. The German occupation of Austria, which 
began on 12 March 1938, stupefied the Romanian public. The leading 
politicians understood immediately the implications of this act for the 
security of their country. In an interview with the king on the morrow 
of the Anschluss, Calinescu interpreted the annexation as part of a 
larger plan that included not only the incorporation of all Germans 
into a national state but also Germany’s expansion to the East in quest 
of new markets and sources of raw materials. Since the Danube was a 
“commercial and strategic avenue between East and West,” Calinescu 
believed that German pressure on the countries situated in its valley 
would intensify. He thought that Czechoslovakia would be Hitler’s 
next target, after which the turn of oil-rich Romania would come. 
Misgivings about German intentions toward Romania in the eco- 
nomic field had been rife for some time among the pro-Westerners, and 
the apprehensions that the Anschluss had created provided them with 
an opportunity to make their point, particularly as the Germans 
stepped up pressure for more oil.6 However, contrary to Romanian 
expectations, a British and French show of determination to prevent 
Hitler from taking similar actions failed to materialize, so the king 
took precautions.’ While he authorized attempts to resist German 
economic influence in Romania with Anglo-French assistance, he 
intimated that the government would have to give some consideration 
to the new relationship of forces in the international arena.§ 
Another element that the pro-Westerners tried to use to their 
advantage was the contrast between the British and French approval of 
Carol’s regime and the apparent German support for the Iron Guard, 
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the king’s enemies. In an attempt to dispel any illusions that Carol 
might have entertained about the possibility of arriving at an arrange- 
ment with the Germans, Calinescu encouraged him to believe that 
Codreanu was the only Romanian personality trusted in Berlin. He 
maintained that the political establishment, the king included, would 
never be able to gain the confidence of the Germans, even at the price 
of changing the external orientation of the country.? 

Heeding Calinescu’s advice, Carol approved the arrest in mid- 
April 1938 of Codreanu and other Iron Guard leaders. The secret 
documents found on that occasion confirmed the suspicion of ties 
between the Guard and party agencies in the Third Reich. They impli- 
cated several officials at the German legation in Bucharest, who were 
in fact agents of the National-Socialist party. On 29 April the new 
Romanian minister for foreign affairs and former minister in Berlin, 
Nicolae Petrescu-Comnen, warned Fabricius that the Romanian gov- 
ernment would not remain indifferent if the German legation con- 
tinued to encourage the Guard. He added that the king was tired of the 
silent opposition to his rule that emanated from Berlin and Rome and 
might one day recall his representatives from both capitals.1!0 

In May Codreanu was sentenced to ten years of forced labor for 
treason and incitement to rebellion. King Carol, who only a few years 
earlier had derided Titulescu’s fears of German expansionism, now 
became more sensitive to the dangers that a strong Germany posed to 
the region, to Romania, and, not least, to the stability of his throne.!! 
Before the Anschluss he had expressed to the French and the British 
his belief in the complementarity of the German and Romanian econ- 
omies without seeming to worry too much about the political side of 
such complementarity.!2 After March 1938 he anticipated increasing 
economic pressures from aggrandized Germany! and feared the polit- 
ical consequences of a German economic hegemony in his country.!4 

In addition to its political aspect, German economic dominance 
in Romania would have clashed with Romanian plans for quick indus- 
trialization of the country. These plans were promoted by the king and 
his supporters as a solution to the country’s acute social and economic 
problems.!5 The barter system governing the German-Romanian trade 
meant that commercial dependence on Germany, while beneficial to 
Romanian agricultural exporters, would have deprived the state of 
much of the hard currency necessary for the acquisition from the West 
of raw materials and manufactured and semi-manufactured goods that 
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could not be obtained in Germany. Further, without a steady influx of 
foreign capital, which the Germans were not in a position to provide, 
industrialization would have been impossible. Finally, an ample re- 
serve of hard currency was required to service the country’s standing 
debt to the Western Powers which the Romanians were struggling not 
to default. 

The specter of dominance became clearer when the Germans 
tried to expand the clearing agreement between Germany and Ro- 
mania by including in it the clearing agreement that had existed 
between Romania and Austria until March 1938. The Reich would 
thereby have been able to import larger quantities of Romanian oil 
and, implicitly, would have made Romania strongly dependent upon 
German trade.!© These prospects seemed the more foreboding as Brit- 
ain’s and France’s share of total Romanian exports was already in 
decline.!” For both economic and political reasons the Romanian gov- 
ernment gave high priority to the reversal of these tendencies. It 
delayed for as long as it could the economic talks for which the 
Germans were pressing, while at the same time it sought to reactivate 
the declining trade with the Western Powers.!8 

On 13 May 1938 Nicolae Petrescu-Comnen presented his British 
and French counterparts Lord Halifax and Georges Bonnet in Geneva 
with two memoranda that warned about the first signs of a large-scale 
German economic offensive in Romania. The British and the French 
were asked to give full consideration to this fact and, for both political 
and economic reasons, prevent German monopolization of Romanian 
trade. They could do this by substantially increasing their imports 
from Romania and by participating in a comprehensive plan for the 
development of the Romanian economy.!® Halifax and Bonnet assured 
Petrescu-Comnen that they were aware of Romania’s problems and let 
him know that in London at the Anglo-French conference at the end of 
April it had been decided that experts from both countries examine 
the means to assist the economies of the small Central European 
States.20 

In reality, common measures were only briefly discussed between 
the French and the British prime ministers. Edouard Daladier did 
express his conviction that when Germany possessed the Romanian 
oil “she could turn against the Western Powers, which out of weakness 
would have given her the means necessary to wage a war of long 
duration for which she is still incapable.”2! But nothing concrete came 
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out of these deliberations, and later the British decided to reject the 
idea of collaboration with the French. They thought that a well- 
coordinated Anglo-French action in the economic field would “convey 
the impression that we are attempting to create an anti-German bloc 
or to encircle Germany.’’2? British and French economic actions in 
Central and Southeastern Europe were to remain subject to separate 
and uncoordinated decisions. 

Petrescu-Comnen’s report on Halifax’s favorable reception of his 
memorandum raised hopes in Romania, where British assistance was 
considered the only means to counterbalance German pressure.23 Yet 
while British diplomats in Bucharest were urging their government to 
make some gesture toward the Romanians so as to strengthen Roma- 
nian negotiators in Berlin,2* in London it was decided to give only a 
vague and noncommittal reply to the Romanian request. Couched in 
commercial and administrative terms, the decision was motivated by 
the same wish to avoid creating the impression of a British attempt to 
challenge German economic supremacy in Southeastern Europe. At 
the same time the cabinet decided not to preclude future use of eco- 
nomic weapons for political ends.25 

With the Romanian delegation already in Berlin and the dis- 
couraging reply from London in his hands, in mid-June King Carol 
personally appealed to the British to help him prevent the Germans 
from establishing an economic stronghold in his country.2© The ur- 
gency of the Romanian appeal was underlined a few days later when 
Gheorghe Tatarescu arrived in London as Carol’s emissary.2”7 During 
his meeting with Halifax, Tatarescu emphasized the danger of Ger- 
many establishing an economic monopoly in Romania. He main- 
tained that all responsible elements in Romania were trying to rein- 
sure their economic position by making some trade and economic 
arrangements with France and Britain. Claiming his own lack of exper- 
tise in economic matters, Halifax suggested that the Romanian emis- 
sary talk to Sir Frederic Leith-Ross, chief economic adviser at the 
Foreign Office.28 

After reviewing the difficulties preventing the development of 
economic relations between Britain and Romania, Tatarescu invited 
Leith-Ross to Bucharest to examine the situation on the spot. When 
pressed for an answer, Leith-Ross, according to his own testimony, 
replied that in principle he would be glad to come but that it would be 
difficult for him to do so before autumn.2° But this is not what Tat- 
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arescu reported to Bucharest. He informed his government that the 
British had agreed to send Leith-Ross to Romania in the second half of 
July to hold secret negotiations with a view to concluding an all- 
inclusive economic agreement between the two countries. Based on 
this information, the Romanians began making intense preparations 
for the visit of a high-level British delegation, which they considered a 
first step toward a comprehensive plan for political and economic 
collaboration between the two states.3° 

Romanian enthusiasm dissipated when at the end of June the 
Foreign Office let Vasile Grigorcea, the Romanian minister in London, 
know that the delegation could not travel before autumn and that in 
any case his government should not attach too many hopes to such a 
visit. Grigorcea interpreted the statement as a change in the British 
attitude toward Romania and believed that the change was due to the 
British prime minister’s wish to avoid any gesture that was bound to 
worsen relations between Britain and Germany.?! 

British diplomatic documents do not bear out Tatarescu’s claim 
that Leith-Ross had agreed initially to go to Romania. They reveal, 
however, that the assessment of the Romanian minister in London 
was not far off the mark. In mid-summer 1938 the Foreign Office 
considered a high-level visit by economic experts to Romania as con- 
tradictory to the guidelines set by the cabinet, which stated the neces- 
sity to avoid the impression that the British were trying to create an 
anti-German bloc.2 It was felt “that a visit by a prominent British 
expert to Romania at this juncture would have unfortunate repercus- 
sions in Germany, where it would be interpreted as part of an attempt 
at ‘encirclement.’ ”33 

Not that the Foreign Office was unaware of the political repercus- 
sions of German economic penetration in Central and Southeastern 
Europe. But cabinet decisions left the Foreign Office with only a nar- 
row margin of maneuver. To remedy the situation the Foreign Office 
initiated in May—June 1938 the setting up of an interdepartmental 
committee “to promote our political influence in Southeastern Eu- 
rope by economic measures.”34 Establishment of this committee, al- 
beit with its original terms of reference significantly diluted, was 
finally approved by the Foreign Policy Committee of the cabinet in 
mid-June.35 

Subsequently, the British chargé d’affaires in Bucharest was in- 
structed to assure the Romanians, in case they were upset by Leith- 
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Ross’s absence, “that the whole question of closer economic contacts 
with Romania is being actively considered.”36 This news did not allevi- 
ate Romanian disappointment. Petrescu-Comnen “painted a gloomy 
picture of the Danube States falling one by one under German eco- 
nomic influence followed by political dominance.”3” Tatarescu con- 
tinued to maintain that Sir Leith-Ross had agreed to come to Romania 
and blamed Neville Chamberlain and Oliver Stanley, president of the 
Board of Trade, for the reserve with which his country was treated by 
the British.38 

Most damaging for Britain’s stand with Romania was the growing 
belief among Romanians that the British would do nothing to restrain 
German influence in Southeastern Europe. The king himself, while 
underlining that he did not advocate a policy aiming at the encircle- 
ment of Germany,?? let the British know that he feared too great a 
German influence on the Romanian economy. Carol complained that 
the British were going too slowly and pleaded for speedy action, as 
“time was the essence of the problem.’’4° Indeed, in London the new 
committee set up to examine the problems of Southeastern Europe 
made only a timid start. 

The British still approached the problem of cooperation with the 
Balkan states from the point of view of mutual economic advantage. 
Economic assistance exclusively for political purposes continued to be 
ruled out. It was only at the end of August that a relatively low-level 
British economic delegation arrived secretly in Bucharest with the 
limited aim of negotiating a new payments agreement intended to 
stimulate Romanian exports to Britain. The Romanians regarded the 
conclusion of the agreement as the first step toward economic collab- 
oration with the British, and it was they who made most of the conces- 
sions. By agreeing to encourage imports of oil and grain from Romania, 
the British departed from their economic orthodoxy, which gave abso- 
lute priority over all other sources to supplies of grain from the domin- 
ions and of oil from the most accessible sources in wartime.*! But it 
was not until after Munich that they became disposed to break new 
ground by buying Romanian products for purely political reasons. 

No such hesitations characterized the German economic action 
in Romania. At the June economic negotiations, in spite of initial 
Romanian opposition, the Germans succeeded at including Romanian 
trade with Austria in the German-Romanian clearing agreement. Yet 
they failed to obtain Romanian consent for immediate implementa- 
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tion of this agreement.*? Trying to take back with one hand what they 
gave with the other, the Romanians intimated that when the agree- 
ment began to operate they might reduce the volume of trade with 
Germany, Austria included, below its current level. The Germans un- 
derstood that the Romanians “are by all means avoiding too close eco- 
nomic ties with the Reich and, therefore, wish to reduce the German- 
Romanian trade in favor of trade with the Western countries.”43 They 
did not hide their displeasure and intended to reopen the entire ques- 
tion of German-Romanian economic relations at the annual meeting 
of the two governmental commissions, due to take place in the au- 
tumn in Bucharest.44 

In June 1938 the Romanians obtained a brief respite from German 
pressures. Given their failure to produce significant quantities of syn- 
thetic oil, the Germans could hardly wait.45 German oil imports from 
Romania were limited by the existing agreements to only a fixed and 
rather small part of the total value of trade between the two countries. 
To increase the quantity of oil imported from Romania, the Germans 
would have had to bring about a further growth in this trade. This they 
were unable to achieve because of Romanian opposition to increasing 
imports from Germany beyond the absolutely essential. They were 
compelled therefore to turn to the second means that the existing 
agreements provided for increasing Romanian oil exports to Germany, 
that is, direct bartering of oil against war material, outside the existing 
clearing agreement. In this respect the Romanian government was 
expected to be more susceptible to German advances. The deteriora- 
tion in the international situation on the eve of the Czechoslovak 
crisis and the lagging behind schedule of French deliveries of arms to 
Romania made the rapid arming of the country a first priority to be 
achieved by all possible means. 

No other factor contributed more to the erosion of French prestige 
in Romania than France’s inability to keep its commitments concern- 
ing arms supplies. Having forfeited the ability to relieve the German 
pressures on their Eastern allies in case of war by a quick occupation of 
the Rhineland, having lost much of their financial muscle, and being 
unable to increase their trade with Romania to any significant degree, 
the French were left with arms supplies as their only powerful lever of 
influence on the Romanians. In spring 1938 the French still had con- 
fidence in Romania, “perhaps the only country we can count on in 
Central Europe.’”4° Yet industrial unrest and their own urgent needs 
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prevented the French from honoring their obligations toward the Ro- 
manians. Consequently, the Romanian government intimated it 
might be forced to annul the arms contracts between the two 
countries. 

Particularly grave was the situation of Romanian air defense. Of 
300 antiaircraft guns ordered in France, more than 100 had been ex- 
pected to arrive in Romania by the beginning of 1938. In April that year 
the Romanians had not received any of those guns. Nor had they 
received any of the ten planes ordered the previous May.47 When 
Fabricius appeared before King Carol in early July and reported that 
Goring, as a token of his sympathy for the Romanians, was offering 
them antiaircraft guns in exchange for oil, the king was not in the best 
position to oppose such an offer for long. Five weeks later, as war 
clouds gathered, the Ministry for National Economy, under the strong- 
ly pro-Western Mitita Constantinescu, authorized additional exports 
of petroleum to Germany in exchange for some antiaircraft guns.48 

This swap was not followed immediately by others, as it was 
hoped in Berlin, but the military needs of Romania were revealed as 
the soft point of its defenses against German economic pressure. By 
mid-1938 the Germans seemed on their way to gaining a foothold not 
only in the supplying of arms but also in industry and in other works 
related to the ambitious Romanian defense program.*? “German ad- 
vances,” complained Petrescu-Comnen to the British chargé d’affaires 
in Bucharest, “were too attractive to repel indefinitely.’’5° 

Politically too, the Romanians were torn between contradictory 
impulses. On the one hand they wished to see Germany prevented 
from posing further challenges to the European status quo, which 
sooner or later might have affected their country. On the other hand 
they apprehended the eventuality of having to decide whether to par- 
ticipate in an anti-German alignment. To many inside and outside the 
government this dilemma pointed to the alternative of balancing be- 
tween the Great Powers in both the economic and political fields as a 
possible solution. They did not exclude participation in a European 
war but subjected it to two difficult conditions. The first was British 
participation in such a war, the French and their allies being regarded 
as unable to defeat the Germans unaided. The second was the exclu- 
sion of Soviet military involvement; the Romanian leaders fearing an 
alliance with the Russians almost as much as a war against them. 
Most of all the Romanians were terrified by the prospects of being 
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caught between the German anvil and the Russian hammer. As Cal- 
inescu put it: “If we are with the Russians, in case of victory we are 
threatened with Bolshevism. If we are with the Germans, victory will 
mean first economic and then political subjugation.”5! For these rea- 
sons the Romanians could not provide a clear answer to the question 
of Soviet army passage through their territory, even when as a result of 
increasing German pressure on Czechoslovakia this question acquired 
great immediacy. 


In spite of its international difficulties, Czechoslovakia in 1938 still 
constituted a central piece in the Romanian system of alliances and 
played an important role in the Romanian armament program. Main- 
tenance of Czechoslovakia’s independence was therefore regarded in 
Bucharest as an ingredient of Romania’s own security. Nevertheless, 
the dangers of a Soviet military presence on Romanian soil overrode 
all other considerations. When immediately after the Anschluss the 
new French foreign minister Joseph Paul-Boncour pointed out to the 
Romanians that Soviet military assistance through their country 
could save Czechoslovakia and prevent German hegemony in South- 
eastern Europe, he was met with a flat refusal.52 A few months later 
Georges Bonnet, Paul-Boncour’s successor, again raised the question of 
Soviet assistance to Czechoslovakia through Romania. According to 
his own account, Petrescu-Comnen gave no definite answer but let it 
be understood that for a variety of reasons his government was unable 
to allow the Red Army to cross the Dniester.5* According to Bonnet’s 
notes on the same conversation, the Romanian foreign minister went 
further, stating that his government would oppose Russian passage 
even if Moscow were to give definite assurances regarding Bessarabia. 
Reflecting King Carol’s preferences, he suggested that the alternative 
to Soviet assistance to Czechoslovakia was Anglo-French-Italian co- 
operation in the West and Polish-Romanian- Yugoslav collaboration in 
the East.54 

The Czechoslovaks were well attuned to Romanian sensitivities. 
For this reason, but also because they themselves were reluctant to 
engage in military conversations with the Russians before the French 
had done so, they were concentrating on the more realistic aim of con- 
vincing the Romanians to keep the Germans guessing as to whether 
Soviet military passage through Romania would be allowed. In this 
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way Prague sought to maintain the credibility of its Soviet option. 
When rumors about the Romanians assuring the Germans that the 
Russians would not be allowed to pass through Romania reached 
Prague at the end of May, Foreign Minister Krofta warned the Roma- 
nians: “in the present circumstances the adoption of such a categorical 
position by you would be for us a heavy blow which will not fail to give 
anew impulse to the German pressures exercised upon us.”55 Petrescu- 
Comnen strongly denied the rumors, and until the beginning of Sep- 
tember Bucharest did in fact take into account Prague’s wishes.5® 

Contrary to their previous claims,>7 the Russians made clear that 
their army would not cross the Dniester without the Romanian con- 
sent.58 Although seemingly interested in arriving at some arrange- 
ment for the passage of troops, they refrained from taking the ini- 
tiative. In early April the Soviet ambassador to Prague was sent to 
Bucharest to sound out the Romanians about the possibility of a deal, 
but Petrescu-Comnen made it plain that his government was unwill- 
ing to undertake any new commitments. The reason given was that 
under prevailing circumstances a small country could engage only in 
a policy of “wait and see.”5? A month later, in Geneva, Petrescu- 
Comnen was again vague in his talks with Litvinov.®° The Russians 
expected the French and the Czechoslovaks to obtain Romanian ap- 
proval for some kind of arrangement for the passage of troops, on the 
same basis as that agreed upon in July 1936 between Titulescu and 
Litvinov which envisaged the evacuation of Bessarabia by Soviet 
troops at the end of hostilities.6! When their expectations failed to 
materialize, the Russians adopted stick-and-carrot tactics. 

In June the Soviet government objected to expressions in Roma- 
nian diplomatic notes which, allegedly, implied that Bessarabia was 
Romanian territory.62 Simultaneously, the Muscovite press adopted a 
hostile tone in regard to Romania. Petrescu-Comnen reassured Lit- 
vinov that “Romania does not intend to integrate in either a Right ora 
Left ideological bloc” and that “it would not take part directly or 
indirectly in any hostile or provocative action against Russia.” But his 
Soviet counterpart seemed unconvinced. The Soviet commissar 
made it clear to the Romanian minister in Moscow that his govern- 
ment could “not tolerate the latest reactivation of the Romanian- 
Polish alliance.” Then followed the usual elegy for the policy pursued 
under Titulescu. Litvinov repeated what he had already told Titulescu 
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the previous year, namely, that their so-called gentlemen’s agreement 
was no longer valid, but he promptly added: “Of course, I am ready to 
conclude a similar new agreement.”64 

Petrescu-Comnen interpreted Soviet chicanery as an attempt to 
weaken Romania’s resistance to Soviet pressures. He let Litvinov 
know that the Romanians wanted the best of relations with the Rus- 
sians but stressed that “any attempts to exercise upon us pressures 
aimed at forcing us to commit certain acts or political gestures risk 
engendering in our public opinion reactions the effect of which would 
be just the contrary to that intended by the Soviets.”°> This argument 
seemed to have softened Litvinov. In a conversation with the Roma- 
nian minister in Moscow he intimated that the old gentlemen’s agree- 
ment might after all still be valid and added: “Be sure that we do not 
prepare anything against Romania, that we have no demands from 
Romania, that we do not wish to open issues which we prefer to stay 
dormant, that we desire amicable relations with you. We have, how- 
ever, the impression that you act under Polish inspiration.’”° 


Contrary to Soviet suspicions, the Polish-Romanian military talks 
that took place in Warsaw between 30 May and 2 July concentrated on 
routine matters. Although the Poles raised the possibility of a com- 
mon reaction to any Russian attempt to march troops through Poland 
or Romania, the Romanian military avoided the issue by claiming that 
it was of a political nature and, therefore, outside their sphere of 
competence.®” Later in the summer Jan Szembek, director-general 
of the Polish Ministry for Foreign Affairs, complained to Petrescu- 
Comnen about Romanian ambiguity on the right of transit for the Red 
Army. Petrescu-Comnen assured him that not one single Russian 
soldier would be allowed to cross into Romania but stressed that he 
was speaking not as foreign minister but as a private person.®® The 
Romanian tactics were to placate the Germans and the Poles on the 
transit question without giving them official assurances that could 
have weakened even further the position of Czechoslovakia. 

While they rejected the passage of Soviet land troops, the Roma- 
nians did not rule out allowing other forms of Soviet assistance to 
Czechoslovakia, but the same fear of coming into the open prevented 
them from undertaking formal obligations. During the summer of 
1938 they allowed the overflying of Romania by about 200 Soviet- 
made planes bought by Czechoslovakia and flown by Czechoslovak 
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pilots.©° They were also ready to permit the passage of Soviet aircraft 
through Romanian air space but again without committing them- 
selves in writing. In August Petrescu-Comnen promised Krofta that in 
case Soviet military aircraft overflew Romanian territory, “the Roma- 
nian government would close its eyes and limit itself to protests, 
without going any further.”7° 

In early September, with the Czechoslovak crisis approaching its 
final stage and the Western Powers seemingly still standing by Czech- 
oslovakia, the Romanians became slightly more explicit. In a conver- 
sation with Bonnet in Geneva on 11 September, Petrescu-Comnen 
distinguished between air and land passage. He made it clear that 
given the great weakness of Romanian air defenses, the overflight of 
Soviet planes could in fact take place unopposed. But no Soviet forces 
would ever be given authorization to cross Romanian territory. First, 
such a decision would go beyond the letter of the Little Entente 
treaties and against the spirit of the Polish-Romanian alliance. It 
would require, therefore, the agreement of Romania’s Yugoslav and 
Polish allies. Second, and even more important, the topography of 
northern Romania and the poor condition of its roads and railroads 
precluded effective Soviet assistance to Czechoslovakia. There was no 
need, therefore, to get the League Council to recommend that Ro- 
mania allow the passage of Soviet troops, as Litvinov had suggested 
earlier to Bonnet.”?! On 15 September, amidst rumors and counter- 
rumors in the European press about a Soviet-Romanian understanding 
on the passage of troops question, Petrescu-Comnen repeated the 
same arguments to other leading French politicians.72 

Fear of Bolshevism and of embroilment in a European war, which 
were the primary reasons for Romania’s opposition to the passage of 
the Soviet army, were not mentioned by Petrescu-Comnen to his 
interlocutors. Nevertheless, the Romanian stated reasons were not 
devoid of substance. The Poles were deadly opposed to the passage of 
Soviet troops through Romania. The Yugoslavs were certain to con- 
sider themselves absolved from all obligation to the Romanians if the 
latter became involved in a war against the Germans and the Hun- 
garians as a result of their collaboration with the Russians. As to the 
topographical argument, in the summer of 1938 there was no direct 
railway connection between Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union 
through northern Romania. The railway section that should have 
made possible this connection was still under construction, and even 
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when finished it was expected to allow only up to twelve trains per 
day.’ A second line situated more to the South was too long and 
devious to allow rapid transportation of troops.’4 In fact, the French, 
like the Romanians, considered that as long as adequate railway lines 
were not in place, Soviet land passage through northern Romania was 
virtually impossible.’5 

Whatever the limitations of the Romanian network of communi- 
cations, the Russians seemed to be considering as crucial the pos- 
sibility of moving land troops across Romania. Efficient assistance to 
Czechoslovakia could not be carried out only by air, maintained Lit- 
vinov.’° Speaking in early June to French and Czechoslovak diplomats 
in Moscow, he even claimed that the Romanian route to Czechoslo- 
vakia was in some respects preferable to the Polish one. If the Soviet 
military units used this route, so the argument ran, they would be able 
to join the Czechoslovak army in the far Eastern corner of Czechoslo- 
vakia to where, according to the plans, it was to retreat. If, however, 
the Russians crossed through Poland instead of Romania, they would 
have to enter Czechoslovakia through its central part, when the re- 
treating Czechoslovak army might no longer be there.’7 

It would be interesting to speculate why in his talks with Petrescu- 
Comnen, which took place in Geneva in September, Litvinov did not 
put forward the same arguments. To the Romanians’ relief he avoided 
the issue altogether. On 26 September, immediately after his return to 
Romania, Petrescu-Comnen reported to the king and his senior minis- 
ters on his meetings with foreign leaders in Geneva in which the 
question of Soviet military passage through Romania had been dis- 
cussed. He praised Litvinov for his discretion: “The Russians were 
more reasonable and politic. They did not ask or enquire about the 
passage to Czechoslovakia.”78 

Romania's position in September 1938 was best summarized by 
the acting British minister in Bucharest when he reported an interview 
with King Carol: “Romania could not tolerate passage of Russian 
troops even if it were not strategically useless. Aeroplanes he |the king] 
could not stop.”79 But the Romanians knew that this position would 
become untenable were they to be involved in an anti-German war. 
Then Soviet assistance would be extremely valuable not only to the 
Czechoslovaks but also to themselves. The Romanians feared they 
might be forced to take part in an anti-German war against their will, 
if the Hungarians were to join the Germans in an attack on the Czech- 
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oslovaks. Then, by virtue of their Little Entente treaties, the Roma- 
nians would declare war on the Hungarians and, most likely, find 
themselves at war also with the Germans, the latter’s allies. With the 
articulation of Hungarian demands of Czechoslovakia, the possibility 
of Romania being dragged into a war against Germany looked real. The 
Romanians, while still recognizing their obligations to the Czechoslo- 
vaks, tried to prevent a situation in which they would be called on to 
fulfill these obligations. 

The Romanian wish to stay out of a war without appearing to 
betray Czechoslovakia was perfectly understood by the Germans. Hit- 
ler hinted to the Romanians that if they were to remain neutral he 
would be willing to guarantee the existing Hungarian-Romanian bor- 
der.8° Following this intimation, on 9 September Radu Djuvara, the 
Romanian minister in Berlin, assured secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, Ernst von Weizsacker, that Romania “would do her best not to 
be involved” in an anti-German war. Furthermore, for the first time 
the Romanians told the Germans officially that they would not allow 
the passage of Soviet troops. Djuvara declared that it was Romania's 
most vital interest “that Russia should be prevented from interfering 
with Romanian territory. On this issue Romania was one with Po- 
land.”’81 

Having established a link between their nonparticipation in the 
war and their refusal to allow the passage of Soviet troops, the Roma- 
nians requested the Germans not to launch an attack against Czecho- 
slovakia from Hungarian territory, or worse, demand that the Hun- 
garians take up arms against the Czechoslovaks. In both instances 
Romania was bound to assist Czechoslovakia. The German Foreign 
Ministry avoided clear answers to these demands. Von Weizsacker 
maintained that although his country was Hungary’s friend it did not 
give orders to Budapest and that, in any case, the Romanians should 
not preoccupy themselves unduly with such theoretical questions.82 
By making clear their intention to stand aside, the Romanians de- 
stroyed at the beginning of September whatever credibility the Czech- 
oslovaks’ Soviet option still had without being able to obtain any firm 
assurance from the Germans as far as the Hungarians were concerned. 

On 14 September, in the very tense and confused international 
atmosphere that preceded Chamberlain’s first meeting with Hitler, 
King Carol summoned his closest advisers to the Peles Castle in 
Sinaia. The previous day the Sudeten Germans had revolted, and it was 
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generally expected that the German army would cross into Czechoslo- 
vakia. The king set the tone of the discussion. “We shall not make 
decisions,” he said. Romania had to follow the development of the 
crisis while getting ready militarily. Its position depended heavily on 
that of Poland and Yugoslavia. “On our own we can do nothing, any- 
where,” stressed the king. He doubted whether the Yugoslavs would 
honor their obligations toward the Czechoslovaks and concluded that, 
whatever the situation, Romania could not enter into action as long as 
it was not absolutely forced to do so. He felt that a long period of 
neutrality was lying ahead for his country. In essence, Carol decided 
that the Romanians could not decide and that they had to play it by 
ear. At the same time, in the presence of his senior ministers and 
advisers, he advanced one step further the idea of Romania’s neutrality 
between all the Great Powers.83 

Chamberlain's visit to Berchtesgaden, which began on 15 Septem- 
ber, was seen by the Romanians as yet another indication of the 
Western lack of firmness toward Germany, which vindicated their 
reluctance to commit themselves.84 With this visit the Czechoslovak 
crisis entered the stage at which territorial adjustments in Germany’s 
favor seemed imminent. At the same time the increasing Hungarian 
pressures on Czechoslovakia rendered Romania’s position very deli- 
cate. Petrescu-Comnen’s dispatches from Geneva indicated that the 
Hungarians would not content themselves with territorial adjust- 
ments based on the ethnic principle but demand the whole of Slovakia 
and that they were ready to effect this annexation by force, if neces- 
sary.85 He stressed that a Hungarian attack against Czechoslovakia 
might draw Romania into war and considered even a Hungarian an- 
nexation of Slovakia by pacific means as fraught with dangers. The 
Romanian foreign minister expected that the incorporation of this 
large territory, containing approximately four million people, into 
Hungary would unsettle the existing relationship of forces in East- 
Central Europe.’ Romania’s greater military potential than Hun- 
gary’s, its regional importance, and, implicitly, its ability to compete 
with Hungary for protection from the Great Powers were at stake. In 
the longer run the acceptance of territorial cessions, irrespective of 
ethnographic considerations, would have set a dangerous precedent for 
the future of Transylvania. 

Petrescu-Comnen suggested, and his government approved, that 
Romania and Yugoslavia make joint demarches in Warsaw and in the 
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capitals of all the Great Powers, except Russia, warning that Hun- 
garian aggression against Czechoslovakia might be considered by Bel- 
grade and Bucharest as a case for joint military action.8” The Yugoslavs 
reacted to these proposals by questioning for the first time Yugosla- 
via’s and Romania's obligations toward Czechoslovakia. On 21 Sep- 
tember Stojadinovi¢ suggested that the Little Entente had ceased to 
exist after the Czechoslovaks had a few hours earlier accepted the 
Anglo-French plan to cede part of their territory to the Germans. He 
seemed to imply that the development invalidated the terms of the 
Little Entente pact, and, therefore, Romania and Yugoslavia were 
no longer under contractual obligations toward Czechoslovakia. For 
purely practical reasons and irrespective of all juridical interpreta- 
tions, Stojadinovi¢ warned that intervention in the Czechoslovak cri- 
sis would involve Romania and Yugoslavia in a war against Hungary 
and Poland, and probably also against Germany and Italy, at the very 
moment when these two Great Powers, “being stronger, dictate their 
conditions to Britain and France.’”88 

Referring to Petrescu-Comnen’s demand for joint approaches in 
the capitals of the Western Powers and in Warsaw, Stojadinovi¢ assured 
his Romanian counterpart that he had already intervened in Berlin and 
in Rome so as to make sure that the Hungarians would keep quiet to 
the end of the crisis. He considered that Yugoslav-Romanian relations 
were based no longer on Little Entente obligations but solely on those 
of the Balkan Entente and on dynastic ties. “Pacts do not really mat- 
ter,” asserted Stojadinovic. The essential thing for both countries was 
to be strong, united, armed, and to “keep our powder dry.”89 

Relaying the Yugoslav message to King Carol, Petrescu-Comnen 
maintained that Stojadinovic¢’s claim about the breach of the Little 
Entente pact, although politically correct, was morally and juridically 
premature as long as Czechoslovakia continued to exist within its 
original borders. He was particularly worried by his Yugoslav counter- 
part’s views that Romania and Yugoslavia were allied no longer against 
Hungary but only against Bulgaria. This interpretation would have left 
Romania isolated vis-a-vis a Hungary that seemed poised to regain its 
lost territories. Petrescu-Comnen believed that whatever the juridical 
status of the Little Entente at that point, Yugoslavia and Romania 
were still pledged to mutual assistance against the Hungarians by 
virtue of their 1921 bilateral alliance, due to be renewed in about two 
months. He won Carol’s approval for a meeting with Stojadinovi¢ on 
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his way back from Geneva, so as to make clear to him the Romanian 
position.?° 

In the meantime Petrescu-Comnen let it be known in Belgrade 
that whether the Little Entente still existed or not, Romania and 
Yugoslavia had to stand firm against any union, even peaceful, of 
Slovakia with Hungary. He was preoccupied by the harmful conse- 
quences for Romania of Hungary’s aggrandizement and the setting of a 
dangerous precedent for the future of Transylvania. Simultaneously, 
he instructed the Romanian ministers in Paris, London, Berlin, Rome, 
and Warsaw to impress upon the governments in those capitals the 
need to deter the Hungarians from impulsive actions, especially from 
annexing the whole of Slovakia.?! 

In Rome, Ciano gave the Romanian minister assurances that 
Hungary “would not commit any imprudence” and that it would limit 
itself to ethnic revision.92 In Berlin the Romanian message was 
not delivered. Radu Djuvara, the pro-German Romanian minister in 
that capital, maintained that he and his Yugoslav colleague agreed 
that such a delicate approach should be coordinated between their 
countries. He stressed that if the Romanians and the Yugoslavs failed 
to work hand in hand, they would both lose all importance in Berlin.% 
He also claimed that after Prague had accepted on 21 September the 
Anglo-French Plan, the Czechoslovak state that had emerged at the 
end of the First World War had ceased to exist. The plan which en- 
visaged Czechoslovak territorial cessions to Germany signaled the 
abandonment of Czechoslovakia by the Western Powers. Djuvara rec- 
ommended that the Romanians collaborate with the Yugoslavs and 
the Poles and reassess the situation, “leaving aside all sentimentality 
and particularly throwing overboard the so-called honor ties which 
today, after the disappearance of the past structure, no longer exist.” 
He recommended that, in order to ensure Romania's security, Hungary 
be allowed to satisfy its territorial hunger at the expense of Czechoslo- 
vakia.°4 

King Carol was already moving in this direction. While Petrescu- 
Comnen in Geneva still believed that it was premature to discuss 
whether the Little Entente still existed,°5 in Bucharest Carol, through 
the minister of the royal palace, informed Roger Raczynski, the Polish 
minister, that he had decided not to intervene in the event of a Hun- 
garian invasion of Czechoslovakia. This declaration was tantamount 
to repudiation by Romania of its Little Entente obligations.9° The 
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decision was formalized three days later in the Crown Council’s meet- 
ing of 26 September. Petrescu-Comnen reported that in his talks with 
Stojadinovic¢ the previous day the latter had admitted that Yugoslavia 
and Romania were still bound by the terms of their bilateral, anti- 
Hungarian treaty of 1921. But the Yugoslav prime minister made clear 
that the two states had no longer any obligations toward Czechoslo- 
vakia once the government in Prague had agreed to cede territories. 
Moreover, France itself had repudiated its obligations toward its ally. 
“Let’s be prudent and see what the Great Powers will do,” advised 
Stojadinovic. He recommended that “in case of a general war Yugosla- 
via and Romania should, at least in the beginning, stay neutral.”9” 

This was also the prevalent mood in the Romanian Crown Coun- 
cil. Petrescu-Comnen emphasized the need for Yugoslavia and Ro- 
mania to avoid, by all means, the dilemma of choosing between enter- 
ing an unwanted war and betraying Czechoslovakia. However, the 
king had already made up his mind. The prime minister, Patriarch 
Miron Cristea, summed up the situation: “We have to preserve our 
neutrality as long as we can and entertain good relations with all 
parties. With the Czechs we should no longer be associated.” “This is 
already out of the question,” added Carol.98 Thus, three days before 
the beginning of the Munich conference, when there was still great 
uncertainty about whether war could be avoided, the Romanian king 
and government secretly decided that Romania’s alliance with Czech- 
oslovakia no longer held and opted for a position of neutrality between 
all the Great Powers.99 


A New Czechoslovakia? 


Romania after Munich 


The mutilation of Czechoslovakia, Romania’s most reliable ally, the 
German domination of Central Europe, and the apparent weakness of 
the Western Powers in the wake of Munich shook the bases of Roma- 
nian foreign policy. No longer confined to a small minority, doubts 
about the trustworthiness of Britain and France pervaded the entire 
political elite, which, with the Czechoslovak precedent before their 
eyes, felt that “the same might happen to Romania.”! Bowing to 
circumstances and following the trend set by London and Paris, even 
longtime proponents of the pro-Western orientation came to regard as 
inescapable a conciliatory policy toward Berlin. 

King Carol was favorable to a comprehensive agreement between 
Britain, France, Germany, and Italy that would exclude Russia from 
the affairs of the Continent,? provided it was achieved by redistribut- 
ing colonial possessions and not by modifying the territorial status 
quo in Eastern Europe or reallocating spheres of influence in that 
region.3 The key question for the Romanian king and government in 
autumn 1938 was whether they could still hope for support from the 
West in their attempts to limit German political and economic influ- 
ence in their country. Reports from London and Paris and the actual 
behavior of the governments in these two capitals tended to confirm 
German propaganda’s claims that the Western Powers had recognized 
the Danubian basin as the natural sphere of Germany’s political and 
economic predominance.* 

These claims seemed to be confirmed by British and French atti- 
tudes toward Hungary’s territorial demands from Czechoslovakia. At 
the Munich conference it had been decided to base future Czechoslo- 
vak territorial cessions to Hungary and Poland on ethnic criteria. 
However, the Romanians still feared that the Hungarians with Italian, 
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Polish, and perhaps German support, might gain Slovakia and Ruthe- 
nia, or large parts of these regions, on the basis of historical precedent 
rather than on ethnic claims.5 Most worrying from their point of view 
was the Hungarian diplomatic drive aimed at the annexation of Ruthe- 
nia, a narrow strip of land that linked Romania and the rest of Czecho- 
slovakia and separated Hungary from Poland. Its annexation by Hun- 
gary would have cut off Romania from Czechoslovakia. 

Although at the end of September the Romanian government, out 
of fear of getting involved in a war against Germany, had contemplated 
the denunciation of its commitments toward Czechoslovakia, imme- 
diately after Munich open support for Czechoslovakia against Hun- 
gary seemed to carry fewer risks of antagonizing Germany. By then the 
Romanians had reason to believe that the Germans did not favor the 
incorporation of Ruthenia into Hungary and even less that of Slo- 
vakia.© The mechanism of the Little Entente ceased to work, but the 
treaties between the three countries were not denounced. 

The Romanians hoped that Czechoslovak industry would still be 
able to supply the Romanian army. But if the Hungarians annexed 
Ruthenia, Czechoslovak arms would have to pass through Hungarian 
territory before reaching Romania. Moreover, the Romanians were 
afraid that without access to Romania and, therefore, to the Balkan 
markets and Black Sea ports, Czechoslovakia might collapse econom- 
ically and politically. The net result would give the Hungarians a 
golden opportunity to get the much richer Slovakia.’ The Romanians 
were keen, therefore, to see the preservation of the Czechoslovak 
state, even in its truncated form. 

In October the Romanians appealed on the Ruthenian question to 
the four signatories of the Munich agreement and to Poland. They had 
little hope of enlisting Polish and Italian support against Hungary but 
still had some expectations of the French and the British. Yet French 
interventions in Budapest were ineffective since the French were no 
longer able to influence events in Central and Eastern Europe.8 More 
aware of their own limitations, the British deliberately avoided in- 
volvement in the squabble over Ruthenia.? In Bucharest the weak 
French and British responses to the Romanian appeals seemed to 
confirm the claims of German propaganda that the Western Powers 
had secretly abandoned Central Europe to German influence.!° Roma- 
nian disappointment with the Western Powers deepened at the begin- 
ning of November: in contravention of the stipulations of the Munich 
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agreement that called for cooperation between the four Great Powers, 
the Germans and the Italians arbitrated on their own the Hungarian- 
Czechoslovak conflict. By the terms of the Vienna Award part of 
Ruthenia went to Hungary, but the territorial link between Romania 
and Czechoslovakia was maintained. Nevertheless, the Romanians 
found it “intolerable” that Britain and France should be put aside.!! 

The same atmosphere of doubts about Western determination to 
play a part in Central and Southeastern European affairs undermined 
the Romanian efforts to prevent German monopolization of their 
economy. They had to reckon, on the one hand, with a Germany that 
had at its disposal more efficient means for exercising pressure than 
ever before and, on the other hand, with the unresolved crisis in 
commercial relations with the Western Powers and an extremely good 
wheat crop that had resulted in large unmarketable surpluses. 

Despite German offers to buy the surplus wheat, throughout the 
summer of 1938 the Romanians hoped to sell this prime export com- 
modity in the United Kingdom. They hoped to reduce in this way the 
growing gap between trade with Germany and with the Western Pow- 
ers and to secure the much-needed hard currency.!2 To further this aim 
they depreciated the leu against the pound sterling and arranged for a 
British firm to sell part of the wheat on commission.!3 When both 
steps failed to yield results, the Romanians feared they would remain 
with the grain in their lap, unless they agreed to sell to Germany. As 
sole buyers of this product, the Germans would have been in a good 
position to dictate their conditions and perhaps also to try to improve 
the terms under which oil was imported from Romania. Therefore, at 
the beginning of October King Carol and his ministers appealed to the 
British and the French, warning them that under existing political and 
economic circumstances German economic penetration into Roma- 
nia was becoming irresistible. !4 

The French decided to send an economic delegation to Romania 
and to other Southeast European countries on 15 November.!5 But 
although the Romanians hoped to revive French interest in invest- 
ment in their country, they had few illusions about British and French 
help in the wheat question. France itself was a major exporter of grain 
and competed with Romania on the international markets. Britain had 
cheaper and more reliable sources of supply.!© The primary consider- 
ation in deciding to import Romanian grain would have been therefore 
political. 
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In the first weeks of October the issue was discussed in London by 
the various departments concerned, but in the absence of precise 
cabinet guidelines no one seemed to know “the degree to which Ger- 
man influence, economic and political, should be allowed to predomi- 
nate” in Southeastern Europe.!” The matter had to be referred to the 
prime minister.!8 Neville Chamberlain agreed with Lord Halifax’s 
argument that the purchase by Britain of 200,000 tons out of the 1.7 
million tons of exportable Romanian wheat would leave enough for 
Germany and that it was therefore unlikely to provoke resentment in 
Berlin. He allowed the deal.!9 Thus in mid-October the British used for 
the first time, albeit cautiously, economic means for purely political 
purposes in their dealings with the Romanians. 

Bucharest considered the British offer only a modest gesture.2° 
But the offer was in step with Romania's place in British strategic 
thinking. The Romanians were underlining the strategic importance 
for Britain of the mouths of the Danube and the Black Sea coast;?! 
however, from the Admiralty’s point of view “the arrival of Germany 
close to the Black Sea is undesirable but does not constitute a vital 
threat.”22 In fact, far from being regarded as an asset, Romania was 
considered a possible liability. It might have serious difficulties with 
Germany as a result of its political and economic reliance on Britain, 
whereas Britain was “virtually powerless to afford military assistance 
to Romania in case of necessity.’”’23 

The British wanted the Romanians and the other Southeastern 
European nations “to realize that a possible point d’appui other than 
Berlin does exist and that British interest in them, both political and 
economic, will be maintained and developed.”24 However, this “mod- 
erate and reasonable” objective was to be pursued by the British gov- 
ernment while it acknowledged that Germany’s satisfaction of its own 
basic economic needs in that region could and should not be pre- 
vented.25 It was the recognition of German economic hegemony, al- 
though not monopoly, in Southeastern Europe, much more than the 
often-invoked administrative difficulties, that made for the limited 
British response to the German economic drive in Romania. 

Western self-restraint in the face of the German challenge in 
Central and Southeastern Europe generated widespread doubts in Ro- 
mania about the wisdom of relying on Britain and France,2© and 
strengthened the tendency to continue and consolidate the policy of 
equilibrium between the Great Powers. The Romanians were reassur- 
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ing the French that Romania's external orientation remained un- 
changed, yet simultaneously they were telling the Germans just the 
opposite.2” The necessity of putting Germany on a par with Britain 
and France and, not least, the wish to deny Hungary the support of 
Germany, the power that looked now to be the policeman of Central 
Europe, led the Romanians to renew their attempts at improving 
relations with Berlin. They failed, however, to receive clarification 
on the German attitude toward Hungarian territorial claims against 
Czechoslovakia. Neither sweet words nor mild blackmail could in- 
duce Berlin to take a position overtly against Budapest on the Ruthe- 
nian question.2 

Romania’s political and military difficulties after Munich were 
compounded by its military weakness. In spite of earlier efforts at 
improvement, the Romanian army was still in a deplorable state. At 
the end of 1938 only ten out of the thirty-seven divisions that Romania 
was able to mobilize could be fully equipped. This force would have 
been quite sufficient to keep the Hungarians in check but totally 
inadequate to defend against a combined attack by Hungary and Ger- 
many. Taking into account the gravity of the international situation, 
King Carol and his advisers decided in mid-October to do all they 
could to make ready for combat an additional twelve divisions in the 
space of six months.” This target could not be attained by relying ex- 
clusively on the Western camp. The French were already lagging far be- 
hind schedule with their deliveries, the political future of the Czecho- 
slovaks was uncertain, and the British had hardly enough arms for 
themselves. The German advances to exchange oil for arms became 
extremely tempting for the Romanians.3° 

Starved for arms, with only a small part of its exportable wheat 
sold, and pressed by the Germans to prove its good intentions, the 
government in Bucharest decided in mid-October to restructure the 
organization of national defense and for the first time to acquire large 
quantities of arms from Germany.*! The risky decision to accept arms 
from a potential enemy was explained to the French in terms of 
France’s inability not only to take new orders for armament from 
Romania but even to fulfill old ones: “in the present state of uncer- 
tainty in Europe, we can no longer wait.’”32 The only consolation 
offered to Romania’s former protectors was a semiofficial assurance 
that the German armaments would never be used against France.%% 
Thus, at the end of 1938 the Romanians watered down the unwritten 
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Franco-Romanian alliance, to which they had so often pledged un- 
swerving loyalty, to a promise not to join the enemies of France in case 
of war. 


Of particular importance for the evolution of Romanian foreign policy 
after Munich was King Carol’s long-awaited visit to Britain and his 
subsequent meetings with German leaders. The king’s state visit to 
Britain, in November 1938, was motivated by both dynastic and politi- 
cal reasons. Carol had long wanted to recast his image abroad for it had 
been tarnished by his adventurous life in the 1920s, his liaison with 
Madame Lupescu, and his separation from Queen Elena. There was no 
better way to achieve this goal than by regaining acceptance into the 
British royal family, to which he belonged as a great-grandson of 
Queen Victoria. Under the guidance of the British Foreign Office, 
Carol’s rehabilitation took place smoothly. King George VI publicly 
called him his cousin, and the same press that in the past had not 
spared its criticism of Carol kept a polite note throughout his stay. 
From the dynastic point of view the visit was an unmitigated success. 

But relations between Britain and Romania constituted the most 
important aspect of the visit. During their stay in London, the Roma- 
nian head of state and his foreign minister had numerous conversa- 
tions with political personalities, businessmen, and military figures 
being intensely preoccupied with the deciphering of British intentions 
toward Central and Southeastern Europe. In particular, the Romanians 
were trying to verify the accuracy of German allegations that, at 
Munich, Chamberlain had agreed to recognize these regions as part of 
the German sphere of influence.34 The British prime minister denied 
the allegations but maintained that “natural forces seemed... to 
make it inevitable that Germany should enjoy a preponderant position 
in the economic field.” He stressed that this fact did not mean that the 
British “were in any way disinterested in any possibilities in Roma- 
nian trade that might be found practicable.”35 

The Romanians made it plain that they differentiated between 
normal development of trade with Germany, which they did not op- 
pose,3° and aggressive German trade expansion that could imperil 
their independence.3” Carol appealed to the British to countervail 
German economic influence in his country. He put forward concrete 
proposals for British assistance to Romania based on credits and on 
commercial investments.38 Just as many times in the past, he stressed 
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the necessity of expedient action so that the British would not be again 
a “quarter of an hour late in catching the train.’”39 

Carol’s hosts explained the difficulties of accepting the Romanian 
proposals as long as these were not economically sound. The king then 
asked, as a minimal gesture, for the dispatch of a commercial mission 
to Romania.*° If Carol were to return home from his much-advertised 
visit empty-handed, his policy of using Britain as a counterbalance to 
German pressure would have been discredited and the claim trum- 
peted by German propaganda in Bucharest, about the futility of trying 
to rely on Britain, proved correct.4! He tried to impress upon the 
British a sense of urgency in dispatching their economic mission. The 
matter was not one “in which months could peacefully elapse before 
decisions were taken,” he stressed.42 

The Romanian pleas had some effect on the British who promised 
to reexamine the king’s proposals and consider the possibility of send- 
ing a commercial mission to Romania.*? These promises were the 
only results King Carol achieved in the economic field. They held few 
encouraging signs for the Romanians, who expected political consider- 
ations to overrule purely economic ones; whereas the British, in spite 
of the wheat deal, still adhered to the opposite view. Chamberlain was 
ready to help the Romanians but only in the framework of existing 
practices, that is to say, by finding ways in which unprofitable transac- 
tions could become commercially sound. As Sir Frederick Leith-Ross 
put it succinctly to Carol, “commercial credits could only be obtained 
if there was a genuine prospect of their repayment.”44 

On his way back to Romania the king stopped in Germany on a 
brief, unofficial visit. Although he had already in 1937 envisaged the 
possibility of a trip to Germany, he had renounced the idea after the 
Anschluss. Under the impact of Munich and the adoption of a policy of 
balancing between the Great Powers, Carol changed his mind yet 
again, though not without some wavering.* In his meeting with Adolf 
Hitler and Joachim von Ribbentrop, the German foreign minister, at 
Berchtesgaden on 24 November, King Carol placed particular em- 
phasis on the theme of Romania’s evenhanded policy. This policy 
aimed at maintaining good relations with all the Great Powers. The 
Romanians wanted good commercial relations with Germany, but it 
was important for them “to know what attitude Germany took toward 
Hungarian revisionist desires vis-a-vis Romania.” In this context the 
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king was particularly interested in the German position on Ruthe- 
nia.46 

Hitler replied that he too desired the intensification of trade be- 
tween the two countries and stressed the complementarity of the 
German and Romanian economies. As for the German position in the 
Hungarian-Romanian conflict, he maintained that for years he had 
been constantly telling the Hungarians to moderate their revisionist 
aspirations. He refused, however, to be pinned down as to the German 
attitude in the event of a Hungarian-Romanian conflict, for to do so 
would have deprived Berlin of an important card against both Budapest 
and Bucharest.47 In the same vein Hitler stated that Germany opposed 
the occupation of Ruthenia by Hungary at that time but did not totally 
exclude such a possibility in the future.48 

Carol’s remark that German policy toward the Hungarian-Roma- 
nian dispute had fallen short of impartiality provided Hitler with an 
opportunity to remind his guest of Romania’s past policy as a member 
of the Little Entente, an organization that acted “as a sort of ally of 
France.”49 Taken to task for his previous policy, Carol denied that “the 
Little Entente had ever been an ally of France in any sense” and 
maintained that its goals had been limited to the prevention of Hun- 
garian revisionism.*°° Nearer to the truth was Carol’s defense against 
Hitler’s innuendos about the possibility of a Russian attack against 
Germany through Romanian territory. The king interposed that “Ro- 
mania was anti-Russian but, because the vast Russian state was her 
neighbor, could not say so openly.” He stressed that the Romanians, 
contrary to some rumors, had not promised the Russians free passage 
through their territory and that they would never do so.5! This was 
precisely what the Germans wanted to hear. 

Thus, Carol’s meeting with Hitler resulted in the king’s assurance 
to the Fuhrer that his country would ally neither with France nor the 
Soviet Union, but he failed to obtain any commitment from the Ger- 
mans in regard to their policy toward the Hungarians and the Roma- 
nians. This issue remained open, for, as Ribbentrop summed it up to 
his aides, German policy “toward Hungary and Romania at present 
should be to keep both these irons in the fire and to shape matters in 
the German interest according to the way the situation develops.”52 

Before returning to Bucharest, King Carol stopped in Leipzig to 
meet Field Marshal Goring. An important item in their conversations 
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was the state of economic relations between Germany and Romania. 
As the person in charge of the economic Four Year Plan, which aimed 
at preparing Germany for war, Goring was most interested in this 
item. No longer hesitant to rely on German arms supplies, Carol 
stressed the importance of these supplies and of German assistance in 
the development of the Romanian military industry. In a wider con- 
text he now agreed to support Goring’s past proposals for a long-term, 
systematic plan of economic collaboration between the two countries. 
Judging by subsequent events, his ideas about the nature of such a plan 
must have been quite different from those of the German field mar- 
shal. Carol suggested that conversations leading to the adoption of the 
plan start soon and entrusted the minister for the national economy, 
Mitita Constantinescu, and four other ministers with their conduct.53 
Thus, only days after the failure of his economic proposals to the 
British, Carol took the first step toward a comprehensive economic 
treaty with Germany. This was to be a sinuous road however, for upon 
his return to Bucharest the king made one of the most momentous 
decisions of his reign, fraught with consequences for the future de- 
velopment of German-Romanian relations and for his rule. 


In the early hours of 30 November Codreanu and other Iron Guard 
leaders who had been imprisoned since the spring were murdered, 
allegedly while trying to escape from a van transporting them from 
one prison to another. The crime acquired at once an external dimen- 
sion. Occurring less than forty-eight hours after the king’s return from 
Germany, it was widely believed to be connected with the outcome of 
Carol’s talks with the German leaders. In fact the murder had been 
envisaged by Carol and Calinescu several weeks earlier, but a final 
decision had been postponed until after the king’s return from his 
trip.54 Whether and how Carol’s talks in Germany affected events 
cannot be established with certainty. 

We know, however, that the king had for some time been eager to 
find out the German stand in the conflict between him and the Iron 
Guard.55 He raised this subject in both Berchtesgaden and Leipzig, but, 
as on the Hungarian question, the Germans seem to have made ambig- 
uous statements. On the one hand, Hitler and Goring showed disap- 
proval of those Nazi party organs that, through support for the Guard, 
interfered in Romanian internal affairs.5© On the other hand, they 
inquired about the whereabouts of Codreanu and asked the king to 
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improve the conditions of his detention.S’ The interest in the fate of 
Codreanu, the king’s enemy, was probably interpreted by Carol as a 
German attempt to keep the Guard in reserve and, implicitly, as a 
warning to him. Therefore Carol attempted to convince Goring that 
the Germans should not back Codreanu, who, according to the king, 
based his movement on primitive and obscure beliefs and, being a 
mystic, “could not be utilized” for political purposes.58 

If King Carol suspected that the Germans intended to blackmail 
him, the sudden recrudescence of Iron Guard terrorism which oc- 
curred at the very time of his stay in Germany could only have 
strengthened his suspicions. In the international climate prevailing at 
the end of 1938 the king genuinely desired some sort of an understand- 
ing with the Germans. He might have felt, however, that a satisfactory 
agreement was out of reach as long as the Germans could use the Iron 
Guard to blackmail him.‘? Irrespective of the king’s motives, the 
killing of Codreanu and of other Iron Guard leaders so soon after 
Carol’s return from Germany was a blunder. Its unfortunate timing 
enabled the Germans to launch vitriolic attacks against Romania, the 
“new Spain,”6° and against its king. Carol, who seemed to have 
stepped into the shoes of former president Benes as the butt of German 
propaganda, received hints from various German sources that his re- 
placement was contemplated in Berlin.©! On Hitler’s orders the latest 
Romanian decorations received by German officials were returned, 
and Minister Fabricius was recalled to Berlin “for consultations.” Si- 
multaneously, there was an upsurge in Hungarian and Bulgarian revi- 
sionist claims against Romania that might or might not have been 
inspired by Berlin but that served well German aims.*®2 

The Germans maintained that their Fiihrer was deeply offended 
by the fact that Codreanu had been shot after Carol had promised 
personally to improve the conditions of his imprisonment and furious 
because the timing of the crime had created the impression of Ger- 
man connivance.® Indeed, Hitler never forgot Carol’s defiance. But 
wounded pride was not the only and perhaps not even the major reason 
for German anger. Not less important was the realization that Ger- 
many, at least temporarily, had lost an important instrument in its 
search for influence in Romania, as well as the wish to intimidate the 
Romanians into making new economic concessions. 

In Bucharest it was feared that the worst was yet to come and 
that the pattern of the Austrian and Czechoslovak crises, which had 
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also been triggered by well-orchestrated propaganda, would be re- 
peated.©4 These anxieties received confirmation from British and 
French sources which tried to direct the Romanians toward diffusing 
the crisis through a conciliatory attitude toward Germany.® The Brit- 
ish had no desire “to see King Carol set himself up in the role of Dr. 
Benes and then subsequently share the latter’s fate.”©* Similarly, the 
French thought that for the moment Romania had no other choice but 
“to adapt its policy to the injunctions of the Reich.’”67 

In the post-Munich era Romania was internally unstable, very 
weak militarily, and deprived of Western support. It was faced with 
growing Hungarian and Bulgarian pressures and uneasy about Russia. 
The Little Entente was crippled and the Balkan Entente uncertain. The 
Romanians had no defense against German pressures. Fearing the 
worst, they tried to absorb the shock by expressing their readiness to 
make far-reaching economic concessions to Germany. To this end, in 
December 1938, Carol replaced the career diplomat Petrescu-Comnen, 
unpopular in Berlin on account of his inability to free himself com- 
pletely from the philosophy of collective security, with the “realistic” 
but relatively inexperienced Gafencu. 


Born in northern Romania in 1892 of partial Scottish ancestry, Grigore 
Gafencu studied law in Geneva and Paris before distinguishing him- 
self as an aviation officer during the First World War. After the war he 
worked as a journalist and entered politics as a member of the Na- 
tional Peasant party. In the early 1930s he occupied high ministerial 
positions in the Office of the Prime Minister, the Ministry of Com- 
munications, and the Ministry for Industry and Commerce. His diplo- 
matic experience extended over only five months when in 1932 he 
served as undersecretary of state in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
During this time he clashed with Titulescu over the Soviet- 
Romanian negotiations for a nonaggression pact and later became one 
of the most outspoken critics of Titulescu’s foreign policy. Gafencu 
strongly disagreed with the neglect of Poland in Titulescu’s political 
designs and from the mid-1930s was, with Gheorghe Bratianu, one of 
the strongest advocates of a policy of “realism” fashioned upon the 
Polish model of equilibrium between the Great Powers. He also sup- 
ported Beck’s idea of a third Europe—a bloc of small states to be 
created between Germany and Russia aimed at preventing a clash 
between these two Great Powers. After Munich he publicly argued 
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that Czechoslovakia should no longer be considered an obstacle to the 
creation of a neutral bloc of small states, with the participation of 
Poland,68 and recommended better relations with Germany. In order 
to defend himself against accusations that he wished to integrate 
Romania into German economic plans, he stressed the necessity of his 
country entertaining good economic relations with other states be- 
sides Germany.°? These ideas, which sprang from a belief in the expe- 
diency of economic and political balancing between the Great Powers, 
were similar to those of the king. It is for this reason that Carol 
entrusted him at the end of 1938 with the difficult and urgent task of 
finding a way out of the acute crisis in German-Romanian relations.7° 

In early January 1939 both the king and his new foreign minister 
thought that immediate German aims were not the occupation of 
Romania so as to capture its entire oil production, as suggested by the 
Romanian secret services, but rather exploitation of the crisis so as to 
extort important political and economic concessions.”! Gafencu be- 
lieved in pursuing a realistic policy that took into account the coun- 
try’s geopolitical predicament. He recommended rigidity on issues 
directly affecting the independence of Romania but did not oppose 
certain economic concessions to Germany on a reciprocal basis. Ger- 
man political demands, such as an overtly anti-Soviet policy, were to 
be averted.”2 Quite on the contrary, Gafencu believed that while trying 
to accommodate Germany, the Romanian government should offset 
this move by improving relations with other countries, the Soviet 
Union included.73 

A first step in this direction was the attempt to draw nearer to 
Italy so as to balance the concessions to Germany and to ease the 
Hungarian-Romanian tension. The Romanians hoped that by adroit 
exploitation of the muted rivalry between Germany and Italy in 
Southeastern Europe, they could find a point d’appui within the Axis 
itself against German exigencies. The Italian option was initially re- 
garded as a possible surrogate for the Anglo-French one, which the 
Romanians could not afford to abandon but in which they had lost 
much of their previous faith. In the end these hopes proved unrealistic. 
Although the Italians wanted a more active part in Danubian affairs, 
and especially in mediating the conflict between Hungary and Ro- 
mania, they did not dare pursue this course once German opposition 
to it became evident.’4 

With only vague hopes for external support, from the second half 
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of December 1938 onward the Romanians did their utmost to appease 
the Germans. Carol, it was explained, did not deceive Hitler, since at 
the time of their meeting he had been unaware of the new wave of 
disturbances provoked at home by the Iron Guard.’5 Besides, so the 
argument ran, the measures against the Guard were of a purely inter- 
nal nature. “They did not,” maintained Gafencu, “affect our decision 
which, with His high authority, His Majesty the King has affirmed on 
several occasions, to establish clearly defined good economic and po- 
litical relations with the German Reich.”’¢ Similarly, he referred in his 
public speeches to Germany’s important role in Danubian Europe and 
advocated its readmission into the European Commission of the Dan- 
ube, from which it had been excluded by the Treaty of Versailles.77 
Equally significant, at about the same time the German minority in 
Romania was given preferential treatment, some of its members were 
being appointed to the directorate of the Front for National Rebirth, 
the new political party and “mass movement” invented by Carol in 
December 1938.78 

It was only at the end of January that the Germans responded to 
these advances. Having mollified the Romanians, they seemed to be in 
a good position to obtain substantial economic concessions from Bu- 
charest in the framework of a long-term agreement. These concessions 
were primarily in the area of oil imports from Romania, which, as a 
result of the recurring difficulties encountered by the German plan to 
produce synthetic fuel, became extremely important for the economy 
of the Reich.”9 The resumption of dialogue was signaled by the arrival 
in Bucharest of Colonel Alfred Gerstenberg, the German air attaché in 
Romania and Poland, and by the return to his post of Minister Fab- 
ricius. 

Gerstenberg delivered to the king a special message from Goring. 
Its gist can be inferred from Gerstenberg’s conversation with Gafencu, 
in which the former intimated that after Codreanu’s murder the re- 
moval of Carol from the Romanian throne had been contemplated in 
Berlin. The German leaders had been divided on the question of 
whether Carol could promote “a policy of understanding” between the 
two countries, and it was Goring who allegedly exercised his influence 
on the leaders of the Nazi party, Hitler included, in order to temper 
their wrath against the Romanian king.*8° Goring, the honest broker 
who allegedly had saved Carol, expected concrete gestures of friend- 
ship toward Germany that would justify his exhortations on behalf of 
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the king. He wanted to know whether the economic conversations 
first mentioned in Leipzig could begin and whether it was possible to 
establish solid economic ties between the two countries in the frame- 
work of an all-inclusive, long-term plan. The establishment of such 
ties, it was maintained, would finally convince all those in Berlin who 
were hostile to Carol’s Romania about the usefulness of its friend- 
ship.8! 

Fabricius, too, told Gafencu that German confidence in the royal 
dictatorship had been shaken, but he indicated that the situation, 
though serious, was not beyond redemption. He stressed that Hungary 
had received no assurances of German support for its revisionist policy 
and, in line with the “two hot irons” policy, recommended that Ro- 
mania’s basic commandment be the attainment of relations with Ger- 
many as good as Hungary’s, or “even better.”82 Urging the Romanians 
to enter the race for Germany’s favors, Fabricius claimed that relations 
between Germany and Romania could revert to their former state and 
even improve, if Bucharest gave proof of its friendly disposition. This 
proof consisted in “economic solutions, deeds, and the clarification of 
the atmosphere of suspicion.’”’83 

Carol’s reaction to the German suggestions was prompt. He re- 
ceived Gerstenberg at once and assured him of his willingness to 
embark upon a course of close economic cooperation with Germany. 
He also demanded that Ministerial Director Helmuth Wohlthat, Gor- 
ing’s close collaborator, come to Romania as soon as possible to start 
negotiations on a common economic program.8¢ Simultaneously, the 
king replaced the pro-Western Mitita Constantinescu at the head of 
the Ministry for National Economy with Ion Bujoiu, who was more 
acceptable to the Germans. 

When Wohlthat arrived in Bucharest on 13 February 1939 for 
preliminary talks, first Carol, then Gafencu and Bujoiu presented him 
with the outline of an economic program of collaboration between the 
two countries. The Romanians claimed that the program aimed at 
enabling Germany to regain the “position of economic predominance 
in Romania which it had before 1914.”85 Probably misled by what 
looked like a Romanian capitulation, after only a few exploratory 
meetings Wohlthat put forward a written proposal for a comprehen- 
sive economic convention between Germany and Romania that gave 
the former country full responsibility for the development of almost 
all sectors of the Romanian economy.®* At this point the differences 
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between the two parties came to light, because rhetoric aside, the 
Romanians feared German political and economic control of their 
country implied in Wohlthat’s plan. They submitted a counterproject 
that protected them against German domination and linked an eco- 
nomic agreement with a political accord between the two countries. 
The political accord would have included an explicit German guaran- 
tee of Romania’s territorial integrity and Berlin’s implicit approval of 
King Carol’s regime.8”? The Romanians hoped that their terms would 
be accepted by the Germans; as Calinescu reasoned, Romanian and 
German interests were complementary—insofar as the Germans pur- 
sued their economic aims by using political blackmail and the Roma- 
nians did just the opposite.88 

Yet the bargain envisaged by the Romanians was not favored 
in Berlin. A guarantee of Romania's territorial integrity would have 
cut across the established German policy toward the Hungarian- 
Romanian conflict, while a pledge of support for Carol’s dictatorship 
and disinterest in the Iron Guard seem to have been opposed by Hitler 
in spite of Goring’s favorable recommendations.8? Wohlthat was in- 
structed by his foreign ministry to “conduct the negotiations in such a 
manner that, without political commitments, the greatest possible 
economic advantages are drawn from the present situation.”9° How- 
ever, by the end of February, when he realized the great difficulty of 
dealing with the Romanians without giving them some political satis- 
faction, WohlIthat returned to Berlin for consultations. In spite of what 
had looked initially like total submission by the Romanians, the first 
stage of the German-Romanian negotiations ended in disagreement. 

The Romanians had been eager to open a channel of communica- 
tion with the Germans to ease the pressure and gain time. They were 
willing to collaborate and make economic concessions to the Ger- 
mans, but at a price and not to the point of totally renouncing the 
degree of political and economic independence they still possessed.?! 
The Romanian technique of promising much and giving little was 
known to the Germans, for it had been practiced more than once by 
Bucharest. The officials in the German Foreign Ministry therefore 
deeply distrusted all Romanian promises.°? Yet in the international 
circumstances that prevailed after Munich the Germans hoped that 
they could at last achieve their political and economic goals in Ro- 
mania. As defined by Goring, Wohlthat’s mission was expected “to tie 
the Romanian economy closer to Germany, whereby an attempt was 
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to be made to improve and secure the deliveries of Romanian pe- 
troleum products to Germany by participation in the oil industry.”93 
From a purely political point of view Fabricius, reflecting the views of 
his foreign ministry, expected that Romania’s economic dependence 
on Germany would make it “more and more removed from the influ- 
ence of the Western Powers and the Soviets.’94 


Back in Berlin Wohlthat tried to obtain the agreement of his Foreign 
Ministry to a minimal political gesture toward the Romanians. The 
idea of inviting Gafencu to Germany, as suggested by the Romanian 
foreign minister, was put forward, but even such a mild gesture was 
not approved before German economic expectations had been ful- 
filled.95 At the same time, in Bucharest, Gafencu tried to create more 
leverage for his country by giving the impression that Romania was 
simultaneously courted by France, Russia, and especially Britain.®¢ In 
fact, there were no spectacular developments in Romanian’s relations 
with these powers. 

The French economic delegation that visited Romania in mid- 
November 1938 left without making concrete proposals for boosting 
the flagging Romanian exports to France.9’ The Russians let the Ro- 
manians know that after Hungary’s adherence to the Anti-Comintern 
Pact, announced on 13 January, the Soviet government was no longer 
bound by its former attitude of reserve in the conflict over Transyl- 
vania. But they gave no hope to the Romanians about removing the 
main stumbling block in Soviet-Romanian relations. “In the question 
of Bessarabia, we, as yourselves, must take into consideration internal 
public opinion,” Litvinov pointed out to the Romanian minister in 
Moscow.?® The British at the beginning of the new year made their 
first gesture toward Romania since King Carol’s visit, by allocating 
Romania 1 million pounds sterling in trade credits. But Romania was 
placed only ninth on the list grading the importance to Britain of the 
recipient countries.?? In London there were serious doubts whether 
the limited encouragement that the British could give would enable 
Romania to stand up to Germany. !0° 

On this narrow financial basis the British cabinet decided in early 
February 1939 to send an economic mission to Romania. Yet even this 
belated announcement was postponed twice so as not to interfere with 
the informal talks between German and British economic experts 
taking place at the time.!9! When the British finally informed the 
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Romanians that the mission could not arrive before the end of March, 
they asked Bucharest to give no publicity whatsoever to the projected 
visit.!°2 They did not tell the Romanians that the secrecy surrounding 
the mission was intended to enable Oliver Stanley, the president of the 
Board of Trade, “to mention the matter to the German government 
when he goes to Berlin on the 17th of March, in order to obviate any 
suspicions.” !03 

However, the Romanians succeeded in making the Germans be- 
lieve that they had received serious advances from the British. In Wohl- 
that’s absence Fabricius reported to Berlin that he had learned from 
“reliable reports” about a great economic offensive to be launched by 
Britain in Romania.!°4 As a result of this news Wohlthat returned 
hurriedly to Romania even before receiving new guidelines from his 
Foreign Ministry.!°5 On 10 March he resumed negotiations with the 
Romanians by presenting a new draft of an economic treaty between 
Germany and Romania.!°° One week later the Romanian minister in 
London, having asked to be received urgently by the British foreign 
secretary, informed Halifax that his government had been requested to 
grant Germany a monopoly of Romanian exports and to adopt certain 
measures restricting Romania’s industrial production in exchange fora 
guarantee of the country’s existing boundaries. “This,” added Viorel 
Tilea, “seemed to the Romanian government something very much 
like an ultimatum.’!°7 


9 


Between Scylla and Charybdis: From the 


German “Ultimatum” to the Western Guarantees 


The new proposals submitted by Wohlthat on 10 March 1939 repre- 
sented a hardening of the original German demands. They amounted 
to the subordination of Romanian agriculture, forestry, and industry to 
the economic requirements of the Reich,! but the proposals made no 
mention of the political issues that interested the Romanians. The 
entry of German troops into Prague on 15 March and the simultaneous 
Hungarian advance into Ruthenia only compounded the problems 
facing the government in Bucharest. While the Germans brushed aside 
Romanian demands for a guarantee, they were collaborating with the 
Hungarians in the destruction of Czechoslovakia. Very quickly the 
Romanians came to suspect that the German-Hungarian collusion 
might be directed also against them. These suspicions were fueled by 
Hungary’s disregard of repeated warnings from Romania against oc- 
cupation of Ruthenian territory adjacent to the Romanian border as 
well as by the Romanian military’s reading of the German concentra- 
tion of troops in Slovakia as preparation for an attack against Ro- 
mania.” 

“We have witnessed yet another stage in the German advance, a 
new stage could be the subjugation of Romania,” Armand Calinescu, 
the newly appointed prime minister, told the king.3 To reduce the risk 
of conflict with Hungary and Bulgaria, Calinescu proposed measures 
such as a more liberal policy toward the Hungarian and Bulgarian 
minorities, negotiations with Budapest and Sofia for an exchange of 
population, strengthening of the army, and raising of the people’s 
morale. Most important, the prime minister, who had hitherto recom- 
mended caution in dealing with Germany, suggested that economic 
negotiations with this power should be hastened so as to prevent its 
open support for Hungary.* 
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The scope of the economic concessions to be made to Germany de- 
pended on the degree of support the Romanians could hope to get from 
the Western Powers at a time when these powers seemed to have lost 
all control over events in Central Europe. Before making important 
decisions the Romanians sent the Western Powers what amounted to a 
warning and a plea for help. On 16 March, speaking on the king’s 
behalf, Foreign Minister Gafencu asked the British and French minis- 
ters in Bucharest whether their governments “envisage to indicate 
clearly in the form most suitable to them their wish to preserve the 
possibility of ‘having a say’ in this part of Europe.” If such a gesture 
were not made, “if the Western Powers abdicated all their respon- 
sibilities in Southeastern Europe, Romania, like her neighbours, would 
have no other choice but to bow to Germany.’ 

A similar message was simultaneously conveyed to Paris and Lon- 
don through the Romanian representatives in those capitals, Gheorghe 
Tatarescu and Viorel Tilea, respectively. Gafencu instructed both min- 
isters “to draw insistently to the attention of the governments to 
which you are accredited the huge consequences not only to Central, 
but also to all of Europe, deriving from the growing belief, which no 
Western declaration or deed contradicts, that there is only one arbiter 
left in Europe who decides on the security, the independence and the 
peace of nations.’”© This message was communicated the next day, 
17 March, by Tatarescu to Léger, who assured him that France would 
no longer negotiate with Germany and would immediately take some 
military measures.’ 

But in London the demarche ended differently. The Romanian 
minister there had been alarmed for some time by the ongoing 
German-Romanian negotiations, which he strongly opposed. Tilea 
was an Anglophile, personally connected with Western economic in- 
terests in Romania. As a Transylvanian, he feared that German domi- 
nation of Romania might lead to the return of his native province to 
Hungary. He was, however, only a second-rate politician, recently 
turned senior diplomat thanks to his proximity to the king. He was 
overzealous and gullible and did not grasp all the fine points of the 
complex game of equilibrium between the Great Powers played in 
Bucharest. Not surprisingly, even before the “ultimatum” incident, 
Gafencu did not trust Tilea and seemed to have left him inadequately 
informed about the government's intentions.® 

When the second round of negotiations with the German envoy 
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opened in the Romanian capital on 10 March, Tilea was bracing him- 
self in London for an all-out offensive on the British government in 
order to convince it to take a more active interest in Romania. The fall 
of Czechoslovakia and the subsequent penetration of the Hungarians 
into Ruthenia only exacerbated his anxieties. Tilea, a Romanian na- 
tionalist who played a part in the union of his native Transylvania to 
Romania, was now prey to despair. He was ready to believe anything.? 

On 16 March, before receiving Gafencu’s identical telegrams to 
Paris and London, Tilea presented himself before high officials in the 
Foreign Office, described his foreign minister as defeatist, and, “speak- 
ing entirely personally,” maintained that “his government, from secret 
and other sources, had good reason to believe that within the next few 
months the German government would reduce Hungary to vassalage 
and then proceed to dismantle Romania, with the ultimate object of 
establishing a German protectorate over the whole country.”!° When 
Gafencu’s identical telegram to London and Paris arrived later in the 
day, Tilea was provided with a new opportunity to spur the Foreign 
Office into action. At midnight he drafted a telegram informing Bu- 
charest that he would press Halifax for an answer to the questions 
raised by him on the previous day.!! 

Tilea’s determination to pin down the British received a new boost 
early the next morning when he received a telephone message from 
Paris from a person whose identity remains unknown. Contrary to 
subsequent speculation, it appears that that person was neither the 
king nor the prime minister nor an official acting on their behalf.!2 It is 
certain, however, that the message from Paris contained information 
about extensive economic demands made by Wohlthat upon his return 
to Bucharest. In exchange for the satisfaction of these demands, the 
Germans were allegedly willing to guarantee Romania’s territorial 
integrity.!3 

It is true that the first demands submitted by the head of the 
German economic delegation between 10 and 13 March were far- 
reaching and therefore unacceptable to the Romanians and that the 
possibility of a guarantee to Romania was mentioned during the nego- 
tiations. But it was the Romanians rather than the Germans who 
brought up this matter, Gafencu having pressed the Germans for a 
guarantee of Romania’s frontiers in exchange for some economic con- 
cessions.!4 Wohlthat’s response to the Romanian demands remains 
unclear. It is unlikely however, that he offered a guarantee to Romania, 
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for the Germans had been constantly refusing to do so even if all their 
demands were satisfied.!5 In any case, when on the afternoon of 
17 March Tilea arrived at the Foreign Office, he did not mention the 
existence of a straightforward ultimatum but said that the German 
demands “seemed to the Romanian government something very much 
like an ultimatum.”!6 

Tilea’s demarche contained two other elements: a request for a 
loan of ten million British pounds for armament and a proposal, sup- 
posedly made by the Romanian government, for the building up of “a 
solid bloc of Poland, Romania, Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia with 
the support of Great Britain and France in order to prevent further 
German aggression.”!7 In spite of Tilea’s claim these two suggestions 
were made without specific instructions from Bucharest. Finally, 
Tilea reinforced all these points, on which he did not have instruc- 
tions, with the text of Gafencu’s last telegram, which he left with Lord 
Halifax. In this way everything he said was made to appear as having 
the sanction of his government. 

The next day, when the British press published the news of a 
German ultimatum to Romania, the Romanian government acted 
swiftly. A semiofficial denial of the ultimatum, the text of which had 
been submitted first to Wohlthat for approval, was issued, while Ga- 
fencu assured all Romanian representatives abroad that the mission of 
the German economic envoy “never transgressed the framework of 
official state economic negotiations.”!8 He warned Tilea no longer to 
convey officially information obtained by him “through private chan- 
nels.”!9 Tilea tried to convince his foreign minister that the publica- 
tion of information about German pressure on Romania “has awak- 
ened public opinion to reality.”2° In another urgent telegram, this time 
addressed directly to the king, he expressed his conviction that the 
deed for which he had been admonished, “that is to say, the revelation 
of the German pressures on us, which in fact were known to every- 
body, had brought only great advantages to his majesty the king, to the 
country, and to peace in general.””2! 

When questioned by Sir Reginald Hoare, both Carol and Gafencu 
denied the existence of a German ultimatum. The Romanian foreign 
minister emphasized that economic negotiations with the Germans 
were proceeding on completely normal lines as between equals. He 
assured Hoare “that there had been no attempt hitherto to introduce 
politics into the discussions and that the tone of the German negotia- 
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tors was more conciliatory since the Czech coup than before.” He 
explained Tilea’s action as an “excess of zeal” and was “absolutely 
positive that for the moment there was no threat to Romania’s politi- 
cal and economic independence.”22 

Similar reassurances were provided to Bonnet by Tatarescu. The 
latter confirmed that originally the German demands related by Tilea 
amounted to “total Romanian economic dependence upon Germany” 
but claimed that in the meantime Wohlthat had softened his tone and 
that the negotiations were taking place on a reasonable basis.23 Bon- 
net assured Tatarescu that France and Britain were resolute to react 
against a new act of aggression by the Axis powers. He intended to 
examine the entire situation with the British government and asked to 
be kept informed about the evolution of negotiations in Bucharest.24 

The awakening of Western interest in Romania after 17 March, 
and that country’s emergence as a central element in the British and 
French plans to deter Germany from further aggression in the East, 
created pressure on the Romanians to define their position. On 20 
March a crucial meeting took place between King Carol, Prime Minis- 
ter Calinescu, and Foreign Minister Gafencu at the Royal Palace. Its 
conclusions were conveyed to Tilea and Tatarescu for communication 
to the British and French governments. The king and his senior ad- 
visers decided that the balancing policy would be maintained and that 
Romania would not be party to a policy of containment directed 
against Germany based on mutual assistance. If attacked, the Roma- 
nians would defend themselves, but, as King Carol said, “We do not 
wish to pursue a policy that would be interpreted by Germany as 
provocation.”25 

Such a policy was expected to precipitate further German aggres- 
sion before Romania could strengthen its army and the Western Pow- 
ers could make sure that Italy would not hinder British and French 
military assistance to Southeastern Europe through the Mediterra- 
nean. Otherwise, a pact of mutual assistance between weak Romania 
and remote Western Powers would inevitably “raise for us the question 
of Russian assistance.” If accepted before the outbreak of hostilities, 
such assistance, Gafencu wrote to London and Paris, “could appear not 
only as a dangerous provocation to Germany but also as an act likely to 
weaken, if not completely compromise, our alliances with Poland and 
Yugoslavia.” Besides, Romanian public opinion, it was alleged, was 
still unprepared for an alliance with Communist Russia. “In the event 
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of a war which we have not provoked, it would be possible to impose 
collaboration between Romanian and Russian troops. However, such 
collaboration cannot be envisaged and decided upon beforehand, in 
peacetime.”26 

The recognition that no efficient anti-German system could be 
organized without Russia, on the one hand, and the fear of collabora- 
tion with this power, on the other hand, kept the Romanian govern- 
ment passive. “Russia prevents us from concluding a pact of assistance 
[with Britain and France|,” Calinescu, in his diary, summed up the situ- 
ation.2”7 What the Romanian government wanted was not the alliance 
that it had reason to believe the Western Powers would offer, but an 
Anglo-French guarantee of Romania’s existing borders. On 20 March 
Tilea and Tatarescu were instructed to convey in London and Paris that 
“for us as well as for the general ambience of European politics, it is 
necessary that the great Western Powers should, on their own initia- 
tive, let it be known in a most precise form that they do not accept 
changes to the boundaries and to the existing situation in Europe, and 
that they are resolved to help us with all their military might in the 
defense of our borders.”28 Thus, even before any concrete proposals 
were made to them by the Western Powers, the Romanians let it be 
known that they were not prepared to join in an anti-German system 
and for the first time put forward the idea of a unilateral guarantee of 
their borders. 

Faced with extensive economic demands from Germany, with 
German refusal to guarantee Romania’s borders, and with seeming 
German-Hungarian collusion against Romanian interests in Ruthe- 
nia, the government in Bucharest, in mid-March, alerted the Western 
Powers to the dangers looming over its country. Inexperienced and 
panic-stricken, Tilea administered the British an overdose of the right 
medicine. But the British responded well, and in spite of the embar- 
rassment created in Bucharest by Tilea’s excess of zeal, his advice that 
the Romanians should exploit the new wave of sympathy to their 
cause did not go unheeded. 

However, the Romanian government had an idea different from 
Tilea’s on how to use this unexpected opportunity. From London 
the Romanian minister advocated open alignment with Britain and 
France: “Today, when the Western Powers have made their choice, a 
policy of perfect equilibrium is no longer worthwhile.”2? On the con- 
trary, in Bucharest it was believed that these powers’ new interest in 
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Romania created the chance to maintain and consolidate rather than 
abandon the policy of equilibrium. Such a policy, as the events of mid- 
March seemed to indicate, could be sustained only if there were suffi- 
cient Western political and economic support to counterbalance Ger- 
man pressure. Although the sympathies and interests of most of the 
influential Romanian leaders lay predominantly with the British and 
the French, in Bucharest the risks of going beyond a policy of equi- 
librium at that moment were found unacceptable. Since the ability 
and willingness of the Western Powers to stand up to Germany in 
Eastern Europe proved lacking time and again, the Romanians no 
longer regarded British and French promises of assistance as absolute 
guarantees for the preservation of their country’s territorial integrity. 
By early 1939 they came to perceive Germany as at least as important 
to their security as Britain and France. 

While considering it unadvisable to rest the security of their 
country “only on the word and the friendship of the Reich when we are 
offered real and precise assistance from proven friends,”3° Romanian 
leaders nevertheless believed that conclusion of an economic agree- 
ment with Germany, even at a high cost, was in the short run the best 
defense against the dangers threatening the security of Greater Ro- 
mania and its regime. Using the same logic as Titulescu’s in relation to 
Russia, Gafencu thought that economic concessions “had better be 
made now to Germany rather than give her reason for wresting them 
by force later.”3! After hard bargaining which culminated in a threat 
by Wohlthat to return home if an agreement were not reached in 
twenty-four hours,32 these negotiations resulted on 23 March in the 
Treaty for the Promotion of Economic Relations between the German 
Reich and the Kingdom of Romania. 

The treaty constituted a framework intended to govern future 
development of German-Romanian economic relations. As such, it 
provided only guidelines with details to be agreed upon in the periodic 
meetings of the German and Romanian economic commissions. The 
Romanians were able to avoid capitulation by taking the sting out of 
some of the German demands, by preserving ambiguity in regard to 
others, and by making the treaty more mutually advantageous. On 
some important issues the Romanians even held their own. They 
proved implacable to the Germans’ pressure to devalue the leu against 
the mark so as to be able to buy more Romanian products. Another 
Romanian achievement was the agreement’s provision that any future 
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measures of economic collaboration take into account not only Ger- 
man requirements but also Romanian domestic needs and “the ne- 
cessity for Romania to maintain economic relations with other 
countries.”’33 

An example of the ambiguity surrounding some of the provisions 
occurred over the hotly debated issue of limiting Romania’s industrial 
development. The treaty stipulated that “cooperation in the industrial 
field was to be facilitated by requisite proposals which would be sub- 
mitted to the two governmental committees by a mixed industrial 
subcommittee.”34 Bucharest construed this stipulation to mean that 
the subcommittee’s proposals were to aim at making Romania more 
competitive industrially by incorporating in its products those semi- 
manufactured goods that Germany could produce at much lower 
cost.35 In Berlin, however, the same provision was understood as an 
obligation upon the Romanians to refrain from industrializing to the 
point of endangering the complementarity between the Romanian and 
German economies. This complementarity enabled the Germans to 
acquire Romanian agricultural products and raw materials in ex- 
change for industrial products.¢ 

Other stipulations, advantageous to the Germans, were not im- 
mediately applicable. For instance, although the treaty provided for 
“formation of a mixed German-Romanian oil company” to prospect 
for petroleum and carry out a program of drilling and refining,3” tech- 
nical difficulties and the length of time required to start exploitation 
of new fields meant that the Germans were given only a hope for the 
future. In the mean time Romanian oil continued to remain safely and 
overwhelmingly under Western control. 

The danger of German capital becoming entrenched in Romania, 
to which the Romanian leaders were very sensitive, was not imminent 
either. The treaty stipulated that German investors in Romania would 
receive credits from German banks and also that these banks would be 
allowed to have an interest in Romanian banking institutions so as to 
facilitate their operations.38 Because of the strong financial position 
occupied by Britain and France in Romania, this provision could ac- 
quire real significance only in the more distant future.3? 

More relevant to Romania’s economic relations with the Great 
Powers were the terms of the treaty by which the Germans undertook 
to supply the Romanian army, air force, and navy with war matériel 
and equipment and to deliver machinery to its armament industry in 
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exchange for Romanian products. In this field Western positions in 
Romania were already weak, and the Germans stood a good chance of 
becoming Romania’s main arms supplier. The Romanians decided to 
acquire for the first time large quantities of armaments from Germany 
for three reasons: the Western Powers proved unable to satisfy their 
needs, the Reich could not offer them enough nonmilitary, industrial 
products to pay for all German imports from Romania, and after 
15 March the Czechoslovak factories with which the Romanians had 
placed large orders of armaments came under German control.49 

Generally, the treaty did not constitute an unqualified success for 
the Germans. Since Munich, the idea of a comprehensive economic 
agreement with Germany balanced by similar agreements with the 
Western Powers had been central to Romania’s external political and 
economic strategy. But the extensive German demands in February 
and March 1939, made in an atmosphere of tension between the two 
countries and without substantial countervailing Western action, 
threatened to disrupt the political and economic equilibrium between 
the Great Powers sought by the Romanians. Taking advantage of their 
newly acquired position of political dominance in Central Europe, the 
Germans succeeded through the treaty in extracting several important 
economic concessions and in laying the basis for further inroads into 
the Romanian economy. 

From the Romanian point of view the purely political results 
achieved in signing the treaty were far less encouraging than originally 
expected. German pressure was temporarily reduced, but the Roma- 
nians failed to obtain a guarantee for their borders. They had to con- 
tent themselves with the general statement of Germany’s peaceful 
aims toward their country as written in the preamble of the document. 
In fact, whether the treaty was to become Romania’s first step on the 
road to its domination by Germany or only a temporary setback would 
depend largely on British and French readiness to countervail German 
pressures on the country and, ultimately, on the shifts in the balance 
of power in Southeastern Europe. 

The Romanians reassured the British and the French that the 
treaty contained no provision giving Germany an economic monopoly 
and that they “would be happy to sign similar agreements with other 
parties.”41 The Western Powers took up the invitation but only half- 
heartedly. The Franco-Romanian agreement signed on 31 March in 
Paris was intended to intensify trade between the two parties and in 
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particular to increase Romanian oil exports to France. Its results were 
relatively modest. The low price paid by the French for the Romanian 
oil made uneconomical its export to France. At the same time the 
export of grains to France fell sharply, the French continuing to com- 
pete with the Romanians on the world market.42 The French assured 
the Romanians that the agreement would be followed by a comprehen- 
sive plan for economic collaboration between their countries. But the 
subsequent disparate actions by the French indicated that there was 
no sharp departure from the ineffectual economic policy toward the 
countries of Central and Southeastern Europe that France had pursued 
in the past.43 The Anglo-Romanian trade agreement of 11 May in- 
creased the 1 million pounds sterling credit guarantee offered in Febru- 
ary to 5 million pounds sterling. Other major provisions were the 
purchase by Britain of a further 200,000 tons of Romanian wheat and 
the adjustment of the exchange rate so as to encourage Romanian 
exports to the United Kingdom.* Yet the agreement did not constitute 
that “framework for general collaboration” between the two countries 
for which the pro-Western Romanians had been hoping.45 

In spite of the two agreements, Britain’s and France’s combined 
share of Romanian exports for the period April—August 1939 dropped 
to 16 percent from 32 percent in the previous five months*¢ while 
Germany’s share rose from 24 percent to 42 percent.4” One reason for 
this outcome was the lack of an all-out, coordinated Western effort in 
Romania. Another reason was that, unlike Germany, the Western 
Powers were unable to swap large quantities of arms in exchange for 
Romanian products. In spring 1939 the Romanians had increased to 
fifteen the number of divisions properly equipped, but their General 
Staff estimated that for most contingencies at least twenty-five to 
twenty-eight divisions were required for the defense of the national 
territory.48 The French were able to deliver only a small part of the 
arms ordered by Bucharest in the past, and King Carol openly put the 
blame for the poor state of his army on their shoulders. General 
Maxime Weygand’s proposed solution for the Romanian predicament 
was that Romania should acquire arms from the Soviet Union.*9 Brit- 
ish promises were more realistic, but the Romanians considered the 
3.7 million pounds, out of the 5 million pounds credit guarantee, 
earmarked for the acquisition of armament from Britain totally inade- 
quate. In addition, the military equipment that the British could spare 
for the Romanians was antiquated. In May Calinescu warned the 
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British that their failure “to supply satisfactory armament might in- 
duce the Romanian government to pay a higher price to Germany for 
armament in the form of industrial concessions than they would 
wish.” This is indeed what happened in the following months.*° 


The Western Powers’ economic policy toward Romania in the spring 
and summer of 1939 was only a “holding operation.”5! Their response 
to the German threat to that country was primarily political. On the 
morrow of Tilea’s demarche the British cabinet decided that Germany 
must be delivered a public warning: “A German attempt to dominate 
Romania raised the whole question whether Germany intended to 
obtain domination over the whole of Southeastern Europe.” But the 
British “could not take any action which would prevent Germany 
from dominating Romania.” The British ministers thought that with- 
out Soviet and Polish support Romania’s position would be similar to 
Czechoslovakia’s in September 1938.52 

These considerations led to the British proposal for issuing, with 
the French, Russians and Poles, a declaration expressing common 
interest in maintenance of the political independence of the small 
Southeastern European states. When the Poles refused to associate 
themselves in any way with the Russians, the project was scrapped 
and replaced by a scheme for the immediate formation of a defense 
system consisting of the Western Powers, Poland, and Romania, which 
the Soviet Union could join at a later stage. Britain, France, and Poland 
would be prepared to go to the aid of Romania if Germany attacked it 
directly or undermined its independence by economic penetration, 
national disintegration, or indirect military pressure in the form of 
Hungarian troop concentrations. The only firm condition attached to 
this offer was that Romania be prepared to resist by arms a threat to its 
independence. At the same time the Western Powers hoped that Ro- 
mania would accept Polish assistance on a reciprocal basis.°3 

The Western offer of assistance to Poland was made conditional 
on that country’s readiness to defend itself, to support the Romanians, 
and to assist the British and French in the event of a German attack. It 
was believed that this system could be further consolidated by exten- 
sion to the South to include Greece and Turkey and that, instead of the 
full participation of the Soviet Union which Poland and Romania 
rejected, it would be possible to secure benevolent Soviet neutrality in 
the event of a European war.*4 In this scheme militarily weak Romania 
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was to play a central role on the basis of its geographical and political 
position. 

While in the mid-1930s the French conceived of Romania as the 
territorial link between the Soviet Union and Czechoslovakia, in 1939 
they and the British regarded it as vital for the formation of an anti- 
German front running no longer from East to West but along a longitu- 
dinal line linking Poland to the Balkans and the Baltic to the Medi- 
terranean. Because it bordered Poland in the North and the Balkan 
countries in the South, and had alliances with both, Romania con- 
stituted a central element for the creation of a front of resistance to 
Germany. Without Romania's readiness to assume the pivotal role 
assigned to it in the Anglo-French proposal, this scheme would remain 
largely theoretical. But while the Romanian attitude was important 
for the success of the plan, a firm Polish commitment to defend 
Romania was essential. 

The entire Western plan was made dependent upon what amount- 
ed to a Polish guarantee to Romania. The Romanians, being weak and 
threatened by the Hungarians and Bulgarians, could not be expected to 
help the Poles against the Germans. But the Poles disliked the idea of 
assuming commitments toward the Romanians beyond those under- 
taken in 1921, which envisaged common defense against the Soviet 
Union. The only way to secure Polish help for Romania was by making 
it an absolute prerequisite for Western assistance to Poland. Yet on 
31 March, on the very day that the Anglo-French proposal was pre- 
sented in Bucharest, the British, in blatant contradiction of the terms 
of their own plan, unilaterally gave Poland a guarantee before any 
pledge of Polish assistance to Romania had been obtained. 

Whatever the motives that prompted it,5> the British action sacri- 
ficed much of the leverage available to the Western Powers in their 
attempt to obtain a formal Polish commitment to the security of 
Romania. The Romanians, too, while considering the Anglo-French 
scheme “essentially sound,” raised serious objections to the Western 
demand for the transformation of the existing anti-Soviet Polish- 
Romanian alliance into an alliance against any aggressor. Gafencu 
explained to Hoare that in the past the Romanians and the Poles had 
found it impractical to enter into an arrangement such as that now 
required by the Western Powers. On the one hand, the Poles were 
unwilling to defend Romania's western borders and thereby risk antag- 
onizing the Hungarians. On the other hand, the Romanians feared a 
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Hungarian and Bulgarian attack upon themselves while their army 
was busy in the North assisting the Poles against the Germans.*® 

In a note compiled on 31 March, after Reginald Hoare and his 
French counterpart, Adrien Thierry had delivered their message about 
the Anglo-French plan, Gafencu expressed serious reservations about 
this plan. He considered the proposed Polish-Romanian alliance de- 
void of real reciprocity. He doubted, first, whether the Poles would 
agree to help Romania against Hungary and, second, whether an agree- 
ment limited to the German threat would have been to Romania’s 
disadvantage. Whereas Germany had “no precise claims from Ro- 
mania,” it had “many and grave demands against Poland.” Conse- 
quently, “the assistance to Poland which we would pledge would sur- 
pass by far the importance of the Polish commitments toward us.” 
Moreover, Gafencu questioned Romania’s right, in case of embroil- 
ment in a German-Polish war, to appeal to Yugoslavia and Turkey for 
help against Hungary and Bulgaria by invoking the provisions of the 
Balkan Pact. Without such support a beleaguered Romania could be- 
come easy prey to Hungarian and Bulgarian aggression.57 

These were sound arguments, but Gafencu’s objections to an anti- 
German Polish-Romanian alliance stemmed not only from specific 
practical considerations but also from his general opposition to any act 
that was bound to affect the policy of equilibrium between the Great 
Powers. Although the Anglo-French proposal took into consideration 
Romanian objections to participation in an anti-German system, Ga- 
fencu still feared that acceptance of the Anglo-French scheme in its 
entirety would destabilize Romania’s position of perfect balance be- 
tween the Great Powers. He considered that “transformation of the 
Polish-Romanian alliance into an erga omnes alliance is clearly di- 
rected against Germany and gives to the entire scheme the character of 
a new attempt to encircle Germany.”58 

The claim of an equidistant position between Germany and the 
Western Powers could be convincingly made in Berlin only if an Anglo- 
French guarantee to Romania were given unconditionally, the Roma- 
nians limiting themselves to declaring readiness to defend their coun- 
try against external aggression. Granted on this basis, the Western 
guarantees were expected to strengthen Romania without exposing it 
to new dangers. An additional advantage was that, as Gafencu noted, 
the Romanian government could always point out to the Germans 
that its declared intention to defend Romania’s independence was 
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directed against no one and that it was ready to accept a declaration 
guaranteeing the country’s borders and independence from any quar- 
ters.5? 

This line was defended by the Romanian foreign minister in his 
meeting with the king and the prime minister on 1 April. Calinescu, 
however, was more inclined to accept the British scheme. In an at- 
tempt to dispel all doubts about Romania’s ultimate choice, he as- 
serted that “in the event of a general war we shall be with England, for 
victory will be hers and also because public sentiment points in the 
same direction.” Carol commented on this statement with a monosyl- 
lable: “yes.” Seeking to put things in their proper perspective, Cal- 
inescu reminded those present that the economic treaty with Ger- 
many had been concluded “in order to gain time and some economic 
advantages, and not with the intention of drawing politically closer to 
Germany.” Here, too, the king replied with an approving “yes.” As to 
the Anglo-French proposal, Calinescu thought that it was “very good 
in principle, provided that the Western Powers spelled out the nature 
of their assistance to Romania, and Poland agreed to commit itself 
resolutely against Hungary.” The king fully agreed also to this last 
point.°° 

Yet under the impact of the unconditional guarantee to Poland 
granted on the previous day by the Western Powers, the Romanians 
attempted first to free themselves from the linkage between a similar 
guarantee to them and enlargement of the Polish-Romanian alliance. 
In an oral communication made to Hoare and Thierry on 2 April, 
Gafencu “observed with pleasure” that in making their proposals the 
Western Powers had taken into consideration the suggestions put for- 
ward earlier by the Romanian government regarding the reinforcing of 
peace and security in Eastern Europe. By avoiding the “old formula of 
mutual assistance” and underscoring the Romanians’ determination 
to defend themselves, the Anglo-French plan was in accordance with 
the general principles of Romanian foreign policy, that is, economic 
cooperation with all the Great Powers and firm determination to 
defend by force Romania’s territorial integrity and independence.®! 

With regard to the creation of an Eastern line of resistance to 
Hitler through the extension of the Polish-Romanian alliance to the 
West and the securing of Romania's close cooperation with Turkey and 
Greece, the Romanian government avoided the expression of a clear 
opinion. It tried first to sound out the Western Powers on whether 
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Romania's assumption of new commitments was a sine qua non for 
receiving a Western guarantee. By raising doubts about Poland’s readi- 
ness to defend Romania against Hungary and by intimating that War- 
saw might at a certain point find it necessary to repudiate its obliga- 
tions to the Western Powers, Gafencu suggested in subtle terms that 
this should not be the case. Avoiding the explicit, he demanded, in 
fact, that Romania be treated on an equal footing with Poland, that its 
guarantee should also be granted unconditionally. An unconditional 
guarantee, as distinct from full participation in an anti-German front, 
would have enabled the Romanians to preserve their policy of balance 
and maintain their neutrality in the early stages of a war, until im- 
proved circumstances and a stronger army enabled them to declare 
openly their allegiance to the Western Powers. The hidden message, 
according to Hoare, was: “do not cast us for a part which we are not 
strong enough to maintain.”®2 

In response to Western pressure Gafencu made a halfhearted at- 
tempt to sound out Colonel Beck on the possibility of widening the 
scope of the alliance between their two countries but without making 
clear his own position in this question.® At the same time, Tilea was 
instructed to ask for further details about the Anglo-French proposal 
and to ascertain whether Western guarantees to Romania were condi- 
tional on extension of the Polish-Romanian alliance.® Sir Alexander 
Cadogan, the permanent under secretary of the Foreign Office, con- 
firmed that the two issues were linked and stressed that the British 
position in this respect was unlikely to change.*> But Cadogan told 
Tilea only part of the story. The other part was that Britain on its own 
could do nothing militarily for Romania. As one high official at the 
Foreign Office noted, “It would be dangerous to tell the Romanians 
now in so many words that we shall abandon them to their fate if 
Poland refuses or, having agreed, fails to come to Romania’s assis- 
tance.’”66 

For their part the Poles, as represented by their foreign minister, 
showed no willingness to pledge assistance to the Romanians. When 
Colonel Beck visited London at the beginning of April, he used all his 
diplomatic skills to avoid a definite commitment toward Romania. He 
invoked the necessity of sparing Hungarian sensibilities, maintained 
that Romania's security had only a limited importance for Poland’s 
own security, and pretended that before giving a clear answer he would 
have to confer first with the government in Bucharest. Although 
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Chamberlain and Halifax returned several times to the question of 
Romania, they failed to pin down the mercurial Colonel. Polish assis- 
tance to Romania—prior to the negotiations this was an essential 
condition for conclusion of a mutual assistance pact between Britain 
and Poland—was demoted to the status of a British desideratum.®7 

Thus, one week after giving its guarantee to the Poles, the British 
missed the second and last opportunity to impose on Warsaw the ex- 
tension of the Polish-Romanian alliance. With this failure the chances 
for creating a system of security stretching from Northeastern to 
Southeastern Europe diminished considerably. It is unlikely that this 
implication of the negotiations with Colonel Beck was not imme- 
diately apparent to Chamberlain and Halifax, but faced with implaca- 
ble Polish opposition to the idea of a commitment to aid Romania, the 
British gave way on this point. They contented themselves with a 
reciprocal agreement with the Poles which assured them of a two- 
front war in case the Germans attacked first in the West.®® 

Sensing that Romania was being sidetracked by Poland, the gov- 
ernment in Bucharest decided to take the initiative. On 6 April Cal- 
inescu proposed, and Carol agreed, that Alexandru Cretzeanu, the 
secretary-general of the Romanian foreign ministry, should go to Lon- 
don and Paris “to find out what was the real situation after Beck’s visit 
and give assurances that in case of war we shall go with England and 
France.”©? More scrupulous than Calinescu about preserving the pol- 
icy of equilibrium, Gafencu, probably with the king’s acquiescence, 
attempted to use this mission not only to gather facts and give as- 
surances but also to modify the original Anglo-French plan. If Beck 
had agreed to the British demand to enlarge the Polish-Romanian 
alliance, Cretzeanu was to express the Romanian government's readi- 
ness to discuss this issue with its Polish counterpart. If Beck had 
objected to the British demand or expressed reservations, Cretzeanu 
was to try and direct the matter toward a solution involving unilateral 
and unconditional Western declarations of support to Romania. 

Gafencu clearly preferred the latter option, for it seemed less 
likely to be interpreted by Berlin as part of a plan for the encirclement 
of Germany. According to him, instead of bringing about a north-south 
anti-German line of resistance in Eastern Europe, a unilateral and 
unconditional guarantee to Romania would result in the creation of 
two systems: a northern one, based on the alliance of Poland with 
Britain and France, and a southern one, based on an Anglo-French 
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guarantee to Romania and on the latter’s public declaration of its 
resolution to defend itself. In case of war the two systems, so the 
French and British were to be told, would operate simultaneously.7° 
Moreover, the foreign minister maintained that unilateral and uncon- 
ditional British and French guarantees would strengthen not only 
Romania's position but also the security of all of Southeastern Europe. 
Instead of provoking German resentment against the countries of that 
region, a system of security based on guarantees from the Great Pow- 
ers, which could be extended to Yugoslavia, could leave room for 
inclusion of Germany as one of the guarantors. In this way, according 
to Gafencu, the security of the entire Balkan peninsula would have 
been achieved.7! 

In reality, if the basis of the Polish-Romanian alliance were not 
widened so as to include also common defense against Germany, a 
German attack on Poland alone would leave Romania under no obliga- 
tion to intervene. Gafencu’s suggestion was therefore more conducive 
to Romania’s noninvolvement in the conflict between Germany on 
the one side and the Western Powers and Poland on the other side than 
to the creation of an anti-German front. It was thus not integration 
into a preventive, anti-German alignment that Bucharest wished but 
rather the pursuance of a cautious policy aimed at securing interna- 
tional recognition of the equidistant position of Romania, and prefera- 
bly of other Balkan countries too, between the Great Powers. Political 
equilibrium was to be matched by economic equilibrium: “what was 
absolutely necessary in order to avoid turbulences in Eastern Europe 
was not the economic and political exclusion of Germany but a cate- 
gorical manifestation of British and French presence in that region.”72 
Consequently, ideas similar to those soon to be conveyed to the West 
were imparted with some difference in tone to the Germans. Gafencu 
assured Fabricius that the Romanians would not take part in any kind 
of encirclement policy and made it clear that they were ready to accept 
a German guarantee similar to that which the Western Powers were 
about to grant them.73 

In London Cretzeanu informed the British that the Romanian 
government “was quite ready” to discuss with Colonel Beck the exten- 
sion of the Polish-Romanian treaty but “feared that the negotiations 
with Poland might yet take some time.”74 His government was there- 
fore “very anxious to obtain an immediate guarantee in case the agree- 
ment with Poland was either delayed or not reached.” The guarantee 
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should refer not only to the preservation of Romania’s independence 
but also to the protection of its present borders, thus precluding the 
possibility of territorial revision in favor of Hungary and Bulgaria. It 
was also necessary to create the impression that Britain, France, and 
Poland were offering help to Romania at their own initiative. The 
Romanians should not be seen soliciting such help for in that case the 
Germans—who could not tolerate Romania's participation in an en- 
circlement agreement—would encourage Hungary to attack Roma- 
nia, thus precipitating the very “crisis which we all wish to avoid.” 
Cretzeanu claimed that even if the anti-German alignment conceived 
by the Western Powers could not be created in peacetime, it would 
inevitably emerge once war broke out. “If Germany attacked Poland, 
she would attack Romania at the same time owing to the necessity of 
obtaining the oil fields.” If, however, Romania were attacked first, “it 
would be up to British diplomacy in Warsaw to see that Poland came 
into action.”75 

Halifax was rather cold to these arguments but in Paris Cretzeanu 
found Daladier very receptive to the Romanian ideas and ready to 
renounce the link between the Polish-Romanian alliance and the 
Western guarantees to Romania.’¢ The French prime minister had for 
long attributed to Romania great importance in case of war. In April 
1938 he had told Chamberlain and Halifax that a Germany in posses- 
sion of the Romanian oil fields “could turn against the Western Pow- 
ers, which out of weakness would have given her the means to wage a 
war of attrition of which she is still incapable today. This is my deep 
conviction.”77 These fears were exacerbated in the winter of 1938 by 
numerous French diplomatic reports from Berlin on alleged German 
intentions to march in the direction of Romania.’8 


However, in the aftermath of the Italian occupation of Albania, which 
took place on 7 April, the British became more preoccupied by the 
security of Greece than by that of Romania. In addition, after the 
conclusion of the economic agreement of 23 March between Berlin 
and Bucharest the danger of a German attack on Romania seemed to 
have receded. Like the French, the British too feared German capture 
of Romania’s economic resources, particularly of its oil. Yet British 
and French perceptions of this danger were colored by the traditional 
roles of Britain and France in Eastern and Southeastern Europe. As an 
imperial sea power, Britain had always been more interested in Greece, 
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which was situated on the route to the Eastern Mediterranean and the 
Indian Ocean, than in the other countries of the peninsula. For France, 
which was basically a land power, strategically placed Romania on the 
Eastern part of the continent was “the crucial point in Europe,” a test 
case for “the determination of the Western Powers to set a limit to the 
acts of violence and unjustified ambitions of Germany.”79 

The French were baffled by the fact that the British were preparing 
to guarantee Greece only.®° They felt that if the Western Powers, after 
guaranteeing Poland, were to guarantee Greece while leaving Romania 
aside, the Germans would incorrectly assume that Britain and France 
had tacitly abandoned Romania. These considerations led the French 
to decide to guarantee Romania’s independence even if the British 
were to refrain from doing the same. The decision was communicated 
to London on the evening of 12 April, the eve of the announcement of a 
guarantee to Greece.®! 

Further pressure was put on the British by the Romanians them- 
selves. On the morning of 12 April, in a conversation with Sir Reginald 
Hoare, the Romanian foreign minister returned to the question of a 
German guarantee to Romania. He claimed to have had “plain intima- 
tion from the German government that they... were ready to give 
Romania a political guarantee.”82 Gafencu hoped to receive also a 
German guarantee but feared that during his forthcoming visit to 
Berlin, to begin on 18 April, the Germans might ask for new and 
exorbitant economic concessions as the price for such a guarantee. He 
suggested to Hoare that “his hand would be greatly strengthened if he 
were able to confront the Germans with a guarantee spontaneously 
given by Great Britain and France to resist aggression from any quar- 
ter.”’83 

Gafencu was engaging in wishful thinking, for which the German 
minister in Bucharest was partially responsible. In an attempt to de- 
flect Romanian diplomatic efforts from obtaining the Western guaran- 
tee, Fabricius had alluded to the possibility of Romania receiving an 
anti-Hungarian guarantee from Germany.®* His intimations, appar- 
ently taken seriously by Gafencu, were baseless, a guarantee to Ro- 
mania being still out of the question for the Germans. The German 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs rejected even Fabricius’s milder sugges- 
tion that Germany should officially mediate between Hungary and 
Romania.®> 

Also on 12 April Gafencu instructed Tilea, already engaged in 
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intense lobbying among British politicians, to convey to the Foreign 
Office that in Bucharest there was “no sign whatsoever” from Warsaw. 
Gafencu asked, therefore, that the Anglo-French guarantee be given 
irrespective of the Polish position.8° Simultaneous Hungarian de- 
marches in Berlin, Rome, Warsaw, and Belgrade provided further 
ammunition for the Romanian attempts to soften the British. The 
governments in those capitals were informed that the renewed mobili- 
zation and concentration of Romanian troops on the Hungarian border 
compelled the Hungarian government to take urgent military counter- 
measures.®7 

Strictly speaking, the Hungarian complaints were valid. In mid- 
March, part of the Romanian army had been mobilized and moved to 
the vicinity of the Western frontier. Having failed to prevent the Hun- 
garian occupation of Ruthenia and being uncertain of Budapest’s ulti- 
mate aims, Bucharest refused to demobilize unless the Hungarians 
declared publicly their readiness to respect the border between the two 
countries. But the Hungarian government refused to make a declara- 
tion which would in any way have tied their hands in regard to Tran- 
sylvania. This led to the intensification of military preparations on the 
Romanian side of the border beginning 6 April.88 

The Hungarian diplomatic demarches of 12 April were ill-timed 
from Budapest’s point of view. They enabled the Romanians to draw 
attention once more to the dangers to their security just when it 
mattered most: while the British cabinet was deliberating on whether 
or not, after Poland and Greece, Romania should become the third 
recipient of a British guarantee. On the morning of 13 April Gafencu 
alerted Hoare and Thierry to the threatening noises emanating from 
Hungary. He begged the British representative “to support the request 
that he had made through the Romanian minister for the mentioning 
in the British Prime Minister’s statement today of his readiness to 
assist Romania if attacked” and promised his gratitude to the French 
government if it sustained the Romanian point of view.8? 

The French, who were already disturbed by British hesitation in 
regard to Romania, responded positively, and almost immediately 
they informed the British “that unless a guarantee was given, Ger- 
many might deliver an ultimatum to Romania within a few hours.”9° 
At the same time they made an urgent intervention in Bucharest, 
prompting the Romanians to take the initiative again and consult 
with the Poles about the expansion of the Polish-Romanian alliance. 
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Faced with the possibility of forfeiting the British guarantee, Gafencu 
agreed at last to the French demand. Even so, he recoiled from asking 
Beck openly for a military pact against Germany. The Romanian min- 
ister in Warsaw was instructed to propose only the conclusion of a 
“technical agreement” aimed at covering Romania’s border with Hun- 
gary.°! Thus formulated, the Romanian approach had little chance of 
success. Gafencu knew only too well that Beck had long been opposed 
absolutely to any form of Polish assistance to Romania against Hun- 
gary. 

Yet, even before the Poles had time to react to the Romanian 
proposal, the British decided to abandon the link between the guaran- 
tee to Romania and the modification of the Polish-Romanian alliance. 
At the same time the Hungarians made at last a public declaration of 
an appeasing nature regarding the Romanians, but it was too late. 
Subjected to considerable external and internal pressure, in the early 
afternoon of 13 April 1939 the British Cabinet concluded that the 
preservation of a united Anglo-French front overrode all other consid- 
erations, and the unilateral Western guarantees to Greece and Ro- 
mania were announced simultaneously in London and Paris a few 
hours later.?3 


IO 


Balancing between the Great Powers: 


Theory and Practice 


The Western guarantees represented an important success for the 
Romanians, who attained most of the goals set by King Carol, Cal- 
inescu, and Gafencu in their meeting of 20 March 1939. In a plenary 
session of the Crown Council on 15 April the foreign minister proudly 
claimed that the guarantees met Romanian demands in both form and 
substance. He pointed out that, as required by Bucharest, the guaran- 
tees had been given “purely and simply,” without any formal link to 
the extension of the Polish-Romanian alliance to the West. Neverthe- 
less, Gafencu implied a certain moral obligation to explore the pos- 
sibility of strengthening the ties between Romania and Poland.! 

Less accurate was Gafencu’s claim that Britain and France had 
guaranteed not only the independence of the Romanian state but also 
its existing borders. Although the French might have been inclined to 
regard their guarantee in this way, the British continued to believe that 
Romania’s western and southern borders should be the subject of 
discussion between Bucharest, Budapest, and Sofia. Therefore, the 
British considered it unadvisable to clarify their position on this sen- 
sitive issue.2 These different perceptions of the guarantees would 
emerge in the long run as a source of friction between London and 
Bucharest. Even less accurate was Gafencu’s construction of the guar- 
antees as a commitment by the Western Powers to “defend us with all 
their land, sea and air forces” in case of need. He must have known 
only too well that, for logistic reasons alone, Western assistance to 
Romania in the event of war was bound to be limited in scope and that 
the value of the guarantees was mainly political. 

Gafencu’s unwarranted optimism appears as an attempt to con- 
vince the more skeptical members of the Crown Council that his 
policy of equilibrium was paying off. Given without any quid pro quo, 
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the British and French guarantees created the impression that a policy 
of balancing between the Great Powers was feasible. Instead of firmly 
attaching Romania to the Western Powers, they strengthened the neu- 
tralist current in that country. But the ultimate success of this current 
depended on whether the Romanians were able to acquire similar 
assurances from Germany. While going to great lengths to convince 
the Crown Council that the Western guarantees could be integrated 
into a policy of nonalignment, Gafencu hinted that he would try to 
obtain adequate assurances from Germany as well.4 A new oppor- 
tunity to pursue this goal was provided by his official visit to Berlin, 
which began on 19 April as part of a tour of the four Western European 
Great Powers. 

In his conversations with Hitler, Goring, and Ribbentrop, the Ro- 
manian foreign minister defended his government’s decision to accept 
the Western guarantees and made it quite plain that Bucharest was in- 
terested also in a German guarantee so as “to complete our system of 
security.”5 In line with the established policy toward the conflict be- 
tween Romania and Hungary, the German leaders did not respond to 
these advances.¢ As in the past, they gave only oral assurances and ex- 
pressed interest in a Romania that was “as strong as possible.” At the 
same time, the Germans tried to play down the importance of the 
Western guarantees to Romania. Goring maintained that they were il- 
lusory because Britain could not protect those states which it had guar- 
anteed “from the cataclysms of war and from a certain defeat.” More- 
over, they were dangerous, “for they attracted toward the less strong 
points of resistance the entire fury of the Reich.”” 

On the defensive Gafencu tried to convey the impression that the 
guarantees had been given to Romania spontaneously and that the 
Romanians had been in no position to refuse them. He stressed that 
his government had no intention of taking part in the encirclement of 
Germany. The extension against Germany of the anti-Soviet Polish- 
Romanian alliance was therefore out of the question.’ Gafencu denied 
that the acceptance of the Anglo-French guarantee by Romania sig- 
nified in any way Romanian approval for an anti-German scheme. On 
the contrary, through its diplomatic action Bucharest had “succeeded 
in limiting the offers of assistance which were made to us by avoiding 
mutual commitments and the stipulation of any assistance from the 
Soviet Union.”? Besides, “Romania was a small country and the major 
matters which concerned the Great Powers were of no interest to it.’””1° 
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Hitler implied that Romania had no reason to fear Germany be- 
cause the latter had no territorial aspirations in Southeastern Europe 
and because there were no points of friction between the two countries. 
Fending off Gafencu’s scarcely veiled demand for a German guarantee 
while at the same time giving him a sop in the form of verbal as- 
surances, Hitler declared that Germany needed the neutral countries 
as a source of supplies; “the time when it was thought that by destroy- 
ing another country one increased one’s own strength was past. Strong, 
healthy, and orderly neighbors were essential for Germany, because it 
had to trade with them.”!! The Romanian argument that the Western 
guarantees were not incompatible with a policy of nonalignment were 
reluctantly accepted. But the Germans warned repeatedly against Ro- 
mania leaving its neutral position, for, as Goring stated, “Then we shall 
have no interest in limiting the appetite and the demands of its neigh- 
bors against its territorial integrity.”!2 

In spite of these threats Gafencu was pleased with the results of 
his visit. They seemed to vindicate his claim that, if cautiously pur- 
sued, a policy of equilibrium between the Great Powers was feasible. 
On his way to London he found it necessary to ask the Romanian 
government to endorse this policy again, which suggests that the 
course that he advocated was not unquestioned in Bucharest. He re- 
ported his intention to avoid the enlargement of the Western guaran- 
tees and “to bluntly show our Western friends both our friendly feel- 
ings and the unusual difficulties which we are facing.” He would also 
beware of undertaking commitments which, while not decisively 
strengthening Romania's position, would expose it to direct and im- 
mediate dangers. The presence of Britain and France in Eastern Europe 
was an absolute necessity, for it would be a mistake “to leave in this 
part of Europe first a sole arbiter and then a sole master.” He would 
argue, however, that the Romanians wished to avoid combinations 
which, instead of removing the danger, might provoke it. These com- 
binations were at best superfluous, for if in spite of everything war 
broke out, those who had common interests and feelings would find 
themselves together in the decisive moments.!3 It may be assumed 
that Gafencu’s arguments won the renewed approval of the king and 
government, for it was largely this line that he advocated in London 
and Paris. 

In both capitals the Romanian foreign minister elaborated on 
Romania's interest in the preservation of equilibrium between the 
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influence of the Western Powers and of Germany in Southeastern 
Europe and on its reluctance to be drawn into a system of collective 
security to which the Soviet Union was party. He referred to the 
Western Powers as “friends” and spoke about the solidarity of Romania 
with them both in peace and in war.!4 Yet Gafencu did not elaborate, 
nor was he asked to do so, on the practical meaning that the Romanian 
government attached to the “system of direct solidarity” which, ac- 
cording to him, had already been established between Romania and 
the Western Powers.!°5 

In Bucharest King Carol and Prime Minister Calinescu were less 
coy about their real aims. While Gafencu was engaging in diplomatic 
exercises in the West, they revealed to General Weygand, at the time 
on an exploratory mission in the Balkans, that Romania's primary aim 
was to maintain for as long as possible a position of nonalignment and 
noninvolvement in the conflicts between the Great Powers. If war 
broke out and Romania were attacked, its army would fight at the side 
of Britain and France. If Romania were not attacked, intervention in 
the war would be delayed until its army was adequately equipped. The 
Romanians intended to preserve their neutrality in the first stages of 
the conflagration. Their leaders resolved not to take part in any diplo- 
matic design that could be interpreted in Berlin as an encirclement of 
Germany and provide a pretext for a German attack on Romania.!¢ 
King Carol explained: “I do not want to let my country engage in a war 
which will end in a few weeks in the crushing of its army and the 
occupation of its territory; in the present state of our armed forces we 
are not even capable of defending ourselves.’’!7 

Thus, having obtained the Western guarantees and achieved what 
looked to be a modus vivendi with Germany, the Romanians en- 
trenched themselves in a formal policy of nonalignment. Since Mu- 
nich, Bucharest’s aim had changed from equilibrium between Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union to equilibrium between all the Great 
Powers. This policy did not represent the personal preferences of most 
of the Romanian leaders, who remained pro-Western. It was a prag- 
matic choice resulting from disappointment with Britain and France’s 
dithering in the face of the German threat, Romania’s military weak- 
ness, and fear that a precipitous involvement in the conflict between 
the Great Powers would turn Romania into the next victim of Nazi 
aggression. 

The Western guarantees were regarded in Bucharest not as the 
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starting point of a larger anti-German system, with or without Soviet 
participation, but rather as an end in themselves. The Romanians 
mistrusted the system of collective security that the Western Powers 
were attempting to create in the East because they were convinced 
that the Germans would use force to prevent the formation of a chain 
of countries directed against them by attacking the most vulnerable 
links in this chain. The Romanians viewed the guarantees as a coun- 
terbalance to the German influence in Southeastern Europe enabling 
them to preserve a certain freedom of action vis-a-vis the Germans. 
They had made it quite plain in London and Paris that they were 
unprepared to take part in an anti-German scheme. However, in their 
quest for a guarantee they subsequently conveyed an exaggerated im- 
age of their willingness and courage to collaborate, albeit in a veiled 
manner, with the Western Powers. 

After the guarantees had been received, Gafencu continued this 
ambiguous line for a while. His supple diplomacy and personal charm 
succeeded in blurring the basic differences between the place reserved 
for Romania in the larger Anglo-French designs and the international 
position of his country as conceived in Bucharest. In the months that 
preceded the outbreak of war these differences would reveal them- 
selves in Romania's efforts to prevent its alliances with Poland and 
with the Balkan states from acquiring an anti-German character, as 
well as in its opposition to reliance on the Soviet Union. 


The demarche which the Romanians made in Warsaw under French 
pressure only hours before the announcement of the Western guaran- 
tees to Romania was answered promptly. According to Beck, extension 
to the West of the alliance between the two countries was more than a 
purely military matter and therefore required preliminary political 
talks.18 In reality the Poles were unenthusiastic about the Western 
guarantees to Romania and had no intention of undertaking new com- 
mitments toward the Romanians. They refused to accede to Roma- 
nian demands for help against the Hungarians and at the same time 
considered the Romanians too weak to provide assistance against the 
Germans.!9 Beck, nevertheless, expressed his willingness to meet Ga- 
fencu shortly, while the latter would be crossing Poland on his way to 
Germany.2° 

According to Gafencu’s account, in their brief meeting on 17 
April, Beck opposed any extension of the alliance between the two 
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countries maintaining that there was no real need for it. Romania did 
not need Polish help against Hungary and could not help Poland 
against Germany. Moreover, far from strengthening the security of the 
two countries, an extension of their alliance would actually weaken it. 
The Germans were bound to consider it as an act aimed at their 
encirclement and, therefore, as an unbearable challenge.?! 

The fear of provoking Germany was fully shared by Gafencu, who 
had made his demarche to Warsaw only on 13 April, when the fate of 
the Western guarantee seemed to hang in the balance, and in such a 
way as to make it appear exclusively an act of defense against Hungary. 
He intended to commit Romania against Germany no more than Beck 
intended to commit Poland against Hungary.22 Yet because of Western 
pressure the two leaders simulated progress. Beck accepted Gafencu’s 
claim that no new negotiations were necessary for the enlargement of 
the Polish-Romanian alliance as this alliance was already formally 
defined as directed against any aggressor. All that had to be done to 
make it operative also against an enemy coming from the West was to 
conclude at the right moment a new military agreement in addition to 
the existing one that referred exclusively to the Soviet Union.23 

This interpretation of the Polish-Romanian alliance enabied Ga- 
fencu to claim different things in different places. He assured the 
Germans that giving an anti-German twist to the alliance between 
Warsaw and Bucharest was out of the question.24 At the same time he 
presented his “agreement” with Beck to the French and British as an 
important step toward fulfillment of the Western Powers’ demands.?5 
But in Bucharest Prime Minister Calinescu, who was known for not 
mincing his words, told Thierry that the Romanian government con- 
sidered a military agreement with Poland directed against Germany 
neither indispensable nor opportune.2° Gafencu’s meeting with Beck, 
far from resulting in “a definite step ... toward the achievement of 
what London and Paris wanted,”27 as the British were told, only pro- 
vided the two ministers with the opportunity to present the West with 
a window dressing agreement. 


In the Balkans, too, the Romanians were suspicious of any schemes 
that could be seen as directed against Germany. They thought that if 
the entire Balkan Entente were to follow a policy of nonalignment, the 
chance of maintaining Romania in a midway position between the two 
contesting groups of powers would be substantially improved. In Lon- 
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don Gafencu drew, in veiled form, the attention of his hosts to the 
necessity of leaving the Balkans outside any explicit plan for the 
containment of Germany. Instead of transforming Southeastern Eu- 
rope into a region of Great Power confrontation, “it was better for the 
Balkans that there should be equilibrium amongst the Great Powers.” 
In an attempt to extend to the entire peninsula the policy followed 
in Bucharest, Gafencu suggested that, in form, the Balkan Entente 
should pursue a policy of independence; in substance, however, a tacit 
understanding should exist between the Western Powers and the four 
states.28 These ideas did not coincide with the views of the British and 
the French, who wanted to deter the Germans by a clear show of the 
small Southeastern European states’ determination to defend them- 
selves. 

As the Yugoslavs were even more committed than the Romanians 
to the preservation of a neutral Balkan Entente, Gafencu also feared 
that Western pressure on the Entente might destroy its unity. Given 
the disappearance of the Little Entente and the growing Hungarian 
threat, the Entente’s task of keeping Bulgaria in check became more 
important than ever before. When in May an Anglo-Turkish declara- 
tion intended to serve as a prelude to a fully fledged alliance between 
the Western Powers and Turkey seemed imminent, Gafencu had rea- 
son to believe that such an alliance would lead Yugoslavia to leave the 
Balkan Entente and possibly draw nearer to Hungary, at Romania’s 
expense.2? The Romanians adopted a middle position between the 
Turks and the Yugoslavs. They approved of the Anglo-Turkish agree- 
ment insofar as it envisaged cooperation in the Mediterranean but 
opposed its overt extension to the entire Balkan peninsula; such an 
extension was deemed to jeopardize Yugoslav and Romanian indepen- 
dent policies. Bucharest, therefore, demanded omission of all refer- 
ence to the Balkans.°° 

The Romanians argued that because of Yugoslav misgivings the 
Balkan Entente could be preserved only if it maintained its indepen- 
dence.3! Gafencu made it clear again that this independence was only 
formal, intended to give the appearance of the Balkan Entente being 
perfectly neutral.32 Balkan neutrality, so the argument ran, was simi- 
lar to Romania’s international position—that is to say, a temporary 
state to be abandoned once Britain and France had engaged Germany 
in the West. This strategy did not exclude creation of an efficient 
system of security in the Balkans but such a system, the Romanians 
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maintained, was already in place. It consisted of the Western guaran- 
tees to Romania and Greece, the obligations of the Balkan Pact, and 
the projected alliance between the Western Powers and Turkey. Ga- 
fencu maintained that because of the Yugoslav position a more ex- 
plicit association of the Balkan Entente with the Western Powers 
would defeat the system’s purpose, for instead of creating a common 
front in Southeastern Europe, it would lead to the splitting up of the 
Balkan Entente and the creation of two antagonistic groups of small 
states in that region.33 

This analysis was rejected by the British, who assessed the danger 
of Yugoslavia’s defection from the Balkan Entente as less imminent 
than the Romanians claimed.34 Aware of their military limitations in 
Eastern and Southeastern Europe, the British and the French tried to 
organize some sort of a coherent defensive system based predomi- 
nantly on Poland and Turkey, the two most powerful states in the 
region. This system envisaged Western military assistance and left 
open the possibility of drawing on Soviet economic and military po- 
tential. Placed at the centre of these designs by geography and the 
configuration of their alliances, the Romanians were expected to link 
up with the Poles against the Germans, to accept Soviet assistance 
even though the question of Bessarabia was still unsettled, to make 
territorial concessions to the Bulgarians so as to reinforce Balkan 
unity, and to accept a Turkish guarantee that would enable fleets of the 
Western Powers to pass through the Black Sea straits and go to Ro- 
mania’s assistance. If the Romanians were to agree to these requests, 
the policy of avoiding alignment with either the Western Powers or 
Germany could no longer be pursued. Hitler had clearly warned Ga- 
fencu in Berlin that while the Romanians had got away with the 
Western guarantees, a further step in the direction of the Western 
Powers would be interpreted as a departure from Romania’s impartial 
policy.35 

The scarcely veiled Romanian refusal to assume the risks of tak- 
ing part in the creation of an Eastern line of defense against Germany 
provoked British remonstrances. Halifax instructed Hoare to point out 
to Gafencu that the agreement between Great Britain and Turkey “was 
an essential part of the general arrangement to protect Romania 
against aggression and that, unless they have no confidence in us, they 
should not take exception to it, and must brace themselves to face 
Axis dislike of it.”3¢ “Confidence” was indeed the key word, but it was 
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presumptuous of Lord Halifax to ask for it. Since the beginning of 
April he had known only too well that in case of war Britain and France 
would be unable to help Romania effectively. Moreover, only a few 
days before admonishing the Romanians, he was again informed by 
the Minister for Coordination of Defense that, in the view of the 
military, Britain “will in no circumstances whatsoever be in a position 
to render direct and effective assistance to Romania at the outset of a 
struggle, although, of course, Turkey’s entry into the war on our side 
would open up the possibilities of such assistance being rendered 
when and if the means become available.”37 


Thus the Romanians were required to assume the high risks of being 
attacked by the Germans without any real hope of effective Western 
assistance. This scenario was consistent with the thinking of the 
British military, according to whom there was no reason to keep Ro- 
mania neutral at the beginning of a war, “since successful overrunning 
of that country” would lead the enemy not to the Mediterranean but 
“merely” to the Black Sea.38 In the summer of 1939 the minimal 
strategic role reserved by the British to Romania in case of war was 
that of a shock absorber. Even if expected to withstand a German 
attack for only a short time, a belligerent Romania, so it was argued, 
could immobilize for a certain time twelve to fifteen German divi- 
sions, thus involving Germany in a two-front war. The British also 
thought that if the Romanians were to fight at the side of the Western 
Powers, “it would be easier to take certain measures to rob Germany of 
Romanian oil.’”39 An allied Romania would collaborate with the West- 
ern Powers in the destruction of the oil wells once a German invasion 
became imminent. 

However, the Romanians declined to sacrifice their country on 
the altar of the final victory. Their wish to remain neutral for a long 
period coincided with the German efforts to prevent formation of a 
security system in Southeastern Europe and activation by the Western 
Powers of an effective economic blockade of Germany in wartime. For 
better measure, after the Anglo-Turkish declaration of 12 May by 
which Britain and Turkey announced their intention to conclude an 
alliance, the Germans—in a move coordinated with the Italians— 
made clear that they expected the Romanians to prevent the Balkan 
Entente from slipping into a system of collective security under the 
aegis of the Western Powers. Berlin warned Bucharest: “If the policy 
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inaugurated by Ankara would be extended to the Balkans, Germany 
could not continue to develop the good friendly ties which it had just 
established with Romania.”40 These arguments were reinforced by a 
temporary cessation of German delivery of armaments to Romania.*! 
Similarly, the Italians cautioned the Romanians not to follow in the 
steps of the Turks, for if they did so, “Italo-Romanian relations would 
have to be radically revised.’”’42 

Gafencu tried to diffuse the tension by arguing that the Balkan 
Entente should remain an instrument of equilibrium and neutrality in 
Southeastern Europe. He did not regard an alliance between the West- 
ern Powers and Turkey confined to the Mediterranean as contradicting 
this goal: members of the Balkan Entente were required to coordinate 
only those aspects of their policies touching upon Balkan security. The 
Romanians informed the Germans that the fact that the Turks and the 
British, both of whom were on friendly terms with the Romanians, 
have drawn closer to each other could not constitute a reason to 
weaken Romania's ties with Turkey.43 Romania needed Turkey be- 
cause of the latter’s control of the Black Sea Straits and as an ally 
against Bulgaria. Besides, the Romanians did not believe, the Germans 
were told, in the necessity of getting rid of old friendships. They aimed 
instead at supplementing these proven ties with new, friendly rela- 
tions with other states. Nevertheless, Gafencu promised the German 
and Italian ministers in Bucharest that he would try to prevent the 
extension of the Anglo-Turkish agreement beyond the Mediterranean, 
to the Balkans, because the Balkan Entente “must remain a factor of 
action so as to be able to serve as a bridge between the Great Powers.’”44 

During his visit to Ankara in early June, Gafencu invoked again 
the Yugoslav objections to any reference to the Balkans in the text of 
the future alliance between Turkey and the Western Powers.*° In fact, 
the Romanians were by now concerned more about the German rather 
than about the Yugoslav reaction to such a development. They feared 
that the Germans might use the extension to the Balkans of an Anglo- 
Franco-Turkish agreement on mutual assistance as a pretext for forc- 
ing Romania to choose between the Western Powers and the Axis 
Powers.*6 Gafencu gave his hosts the impression that he would agree 
to any measure aimed at consolidating cooperation between the West- 
ern Powers and Turkey in the Balkans, provided that the Balkans were 
not specifically mentioned.47 The Turkish foreign minister, Sikri 
Saracoglu, acceded to this request,48 but it appears that he drew Ga- 
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fencu’s attention to the need of including in the treaty some explicit 
reference to Turkish willingness to assist Britain in the fulfillment of 
its guarantee to Romania.*? 

This assistance meant that the Turks would let the British fleet 
enter the Black Sea under all circumstances during a war in the Bal- 
kans. The British expected the government in Ankara to go beyond 
this narrow interpretation and give Romania a full guarantee of mili- 
tary assistance against German aggression.S° Their request was re- 
jected by the Turks. It also had a limited appeal to the Romanians, who 
knew well the limits of Turkish military capabilities and were familiar 
with the political considerations which dictated Ankara’s policy to- 
ward Bucharest. 

In Romanian military plans the role of Turkey was limited to 
allowing the passage through the Black Sea Straits of Western ships 
going to Romania’s assistance and to holding down the Bulgarians. 
The Romanian foreign minister considered the latter objective already 
attained as a result of Turkey’s membership in the Balkan Entente and 
of unofficial assurances given to him two months earlier by his Turk- 
ish counterpart.5! For the British, however, it was important that the 
Turkish position toward an attack on Romania should be made public 
so as to strengthen the resistance of other Balkan states.52 Pressed by 
the British, the French, and the Turks, Gafencu gave at last the impres- 
sion that he would not oppose a statement regarding collaboration 
between the Western Powers and Turkey in the defense of Romania, 
provided his country was not mentioned by name. 

The Romanian foreign minister must have been tempted by the 
prospects of obtaining what amounted to yet another guarantee against 
Germany and of getting away with it, but in Berlin, where information 
on the possibility of some sort of Turkish guarantee to Romania had 
already been received, there was growing impatience with Gafencu’s 
methods and doubts about his sincerity.54¢ As the Romanians had 
feared, after Gafencu’s return from Ankara, the Germans and the 
Italians made coordinated efforts to induce the Romanians and the 
Yugoslavs to end their ambiguous policies and declare neutrality even 
before a European war broke out. This was the real meaning of the 
German and Italian demands that Romania and Yugoslavia publicly 
announce their position on Turkey’s agreements with Britain and 
France.°° 

When the Romanians tried to dodge the issue of a public declara- 
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tion, the German and Italian newspapers were instructed to stir up the 
question of Bulgarian demands from Romania. Gafencu played the 
innocent and in his conversations with Fabricius claimed that his 
country had already affirmed the policy of neutrality that Germany 
had expected it to declare by signing the 23 March economic treaty 
which “was more than a treaty of alliance.” He tried to explain that the 
so-called Turkish guarantee to Romania was no more than a pledge by 
Turkey to enable Britain “to give effective aid to those countries it 
guaranteed, without listing them by name.” On this and subsequent 
occasions Gafencu invoked time and again the readiness of his govern- 
ment to receive similar guarantees from Germany.°° 

German reaction to these exhortations was in line with Hitler’s 
warning to Gafencu a few months earlier. The government in Bucha- 
rest was officially informed by the Germans that they would no longer 
tolerate any form of collaboration between Romania and the Western 
Powers. The Germans thus rejected the Romanian thesis on the com- 
patibility of a policy of nonalignment with the acceptance of un- 
solicited and unconditional guarantees from all the Great Powers. As 
explained by Fabricius, conclusion of an agreement regarding Ro- 
mania, even without its participation and consent, would be inter- 
preted in Berlin as Romanian encouragement of the British policy of 
encirclement. The Romanians were warned that they were being 
closely watchedS’ and that “any allusion, even an indirect one to the 
security of Romania in the final Anglo-Turkish agreement, would 
make a bad impression in Berlin.”58 

In the end the evolution of negotiations between the Western 
Powers and Turkey provided the Romanians with an escape from a 
dangerous situation. In the second half of June negotiations bogged 
down on questions other than the Turkish guarantee to Romania. 
They were successfully concluded only after the beginning of the war 
in new and very different circumstances. 


The question of Soviet participation in an anti-German system of 
security was another issue on which Romanian and Western positions 
diverged on the eve of the war. Initially, the French and particularly the 
British showed understanding for the reluctance of the Romanians to 
collaborate with the Russians. During his April visit to London Ga- 
fencu explained that by collaborating with the Russians in time of 
peace the Romanians were bound to compromise themselves in the 
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eyes of the Germans, whereas as the guarantors of Romania, the West- 
ern Powers had a vested interest in the maintenance of normal rela- 
tions between Berlin and Bucharest. Besides, the Romanian govern- 
ment had great doubts about Soviet willingness to defend peace, for 
Russia had a very different opinion about the nature of peace than the 
West. While it was true that the Soviet government would defend 
Soviet territory, its ultimate object was still world revolution. The 
Romanians, therefore, were determined not to follow a policy of al- 
liance with Russia against Germany. Nevertheless, provided their 
country was not mentioned by name, they did not oppose an Anglo- 
Franco-Soviet declaration of willingness to provide military assistance 
to those countries that were ready to defend themselves. Romania’s 
acceptance of Soviet military assistance in wartime was not excluded, 
but this aid could not be agreed upon in advance, before the outbreak 
of hostilities, for this might precipitate precisely what the Romanians 
were trying to avoid—German aggression against their country.5? 
The British seemed to share the Romanians’ views on collabora- 
tion with the Soviet Union.®° A few days later Gafencu presented to 
Bonnet the same views, although in a slightly attenuated form: the 
Romanians did not oppose French attempts to secure immediate So- 
viet support, provided the question of Romania’s participation in the 
new system was not raised.°! Gafencu returned home from his April 
tour of the Western capitals convinced that in Paris and London the 
Romanian predicament was well understood. Moreover, from his talks 
with Chamberlain he received the distinct impression that for their 
own reasons the British were trying to avoid proper negotiations with 
the Russians.2 When contacts between the Western Powers and the 
Soviet Union were continued and their scope was enlarged, Gafencu 
considered this development a departure from earlier British policy. 
For the Romanians the implications of an alliance between the 
Western Powers and the Soviet Union were far-reaching. Inevitably the 
very sensitive question of Soviet troops passage through Romanian 
territory would be revived, thus threatening to unsettle the precarious 
equilibrium between the Great Powers which the Romanians were 
striving to preserve. In May the Romanian leaders told General Wey- 
gand that if attacked by the Germans they would be glad to receive 
arms and other material from the Russians, provided the Red Army 
did not cross into Romania. They advised the Western Powers not to 
raise the question of Soviet assistance to Romania in wartime before 
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the outbreak of hostilities; otherwise the Romanians would be placed 
in an impossible position. If they rejected Soviet assistance, they 
might provoke the failure of the incipient negotiations for a pact of 
mutual assistance between the Soviet Union and the Western Powers. 
If they openly accepted it, Germany would attack Romania at once. 
“We do not want to serve as ‘lightning rod’ in the coming storm,” 
stressed King Carol. Neither he nor Calinescu reacted to Thierry’s 
warning—based on reports from Moscow—that “if Romania con- 
tinued to show such aversion to Russia, she risked inciting this power 
to get nearer to Germany and even perhaps, in case of conflict, to hold 
at ransom Bessarabia or any other part of Romanian territory.’”°4+ After 
Titulescu’s departure, few in Romania believed in the possibility of a 
rapprochement between Berlin and Moscow that would result in the 
German acceptance of a westward shifting of the Russian borders. 

The Romanians believed that if an agreement on mutual assis- 
tance were concluded between the Soviet Union and the Western 
Powers, they themselves were entitled both morally and legally to stay 
aloof. They saw no direct link between the Anglo-French guarantees 
and the negotiations that the Western Powers intended to begin with 
the Soviet Union. As these negotiations appeared imminent, Cret- 
zeanu was dispatched to Geneva in the second half of May to make 
clear once more his country’s position on collaboration with the So- 
viet Union. In his conversation with Halifax, Cretzeanu maintained 
that the unwillingness of his government to take part in any system of 
security involving Soviet assistance was due to fear of Romania falling 
into the Soviet sphere of influence: “Public opinion in Romania would 
be disturbed if there should be any suggestion that the only way for 
Romania to escape German aggression was to be occupied by the 
Soviet Union.” The Romanian government “did not wish to stand in 
the way of Great Britain and France in their Soviet negotiations” but 
insisted once more that Romania be left completely aside and that 
even its name should not be publicly mentioned. The Romanians 
might accept Soviet assistance in time of danger but refused to make 
arrangements for such an eventuality in peacetime.®> According to 
Cretzeanu, Halifax and Bonnet had accepted the Romanian argu- 
ments. They promised that any agreement with Russia would not 
mention Romania and would stipulate that Soviet assistance to a 
victim of Nazi aggression would be given only at the express demand 
of the attacked party.° 
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In much the same way in which it had dissuaded the Western 
Powers from implicating Romania in their future negotiations with 
Russia, the Romanian government, fearing the German reaction, dis- 
couraged the Turks from mediating an agreement on the Bessarabian 
question. In early May, just before Maxim Litvinov’s replacement by 
Vyacheslav Molotov, it seemed that the Soviet Union, in an attempt to 
consolidate the Balkans against German influence, might have been 
receptive to the idea of renouncing its claim to Bessarabia in exchange 
for Romania’s return of Southern Dobrudja to Bulgaria. But the Roma- 
nian government refused to establish a link between recognition of 
Bessarabia and concessions to a third party. They claimed that the 
existing arrangement on Bessarabia, based on the convention for the 
definition of an aggressor, was satisfactory. The Romanians welcomed 
a Soviet declaration on Bessarabia favorable to them, but only if given 
on Moscow’s initiative and without any conditions attached.®7 

After Litvinov’s removal as Soviet foreign minister, the mood in 
Moscow changed. Molotov refused to accept a Romanian diplomatic 
note protesting the overflying of Romanian territory by a Soviet air- 
plane because it referred to Bessarabia as “Romanian territory.”°° The 
Romanians’ anxiety further increased when the Russians introduced 
the new concept of “indirect aggression” in their negotiations with the 
British and the French. According to this concept, a reversal of Roma- 
nian foreign policy in favor of Germany would have been considered 
German aggression against Romania, thereby justifying Soviet mili- 
tary intervention.®? As the Russians were supposed to decide them- 
selves whether or not a particular act constituted a reversal of policy, 
the Romanian leaders regarded the notion of indirect aggression as a 
ruse intended to legitimize an invasion of their country. Moreover, this 
idea contravened the London Convention, whereby Soviet interven- 
tion in Romania could not be called out under the pretext of political, 
military, or economic developments in that country. Bucharest in- 
formed London and Paris that it would reject any reference to indirect 
aggression in an agreement between the Soviet Union and the Western 
Powers “with the same determination with which we are ready to 
oppose militarily any aggression.”7° 

The renewed feeling of insecurity regarding Russian intentions 
and the evidence that the British and French were ready to negotiate an 
alliance with the Russians shook the Romanians out of their compla- 
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cency. Still very cautiously, they tried to clarify relations with Mos- 
cow.’! At the beginning of August, while Western-Soviet negotiations 
were already under way, King Carol, pretending to be on a Mediterra- 
nean cruise, met with Turkish leaders in an attempt to obtain their me- 
diation in the Bessarabian question. The king tried again the old idea, 
already rejected by Moscow, of Soviet recognition that Bessarabia be- 
longed to Romania, to be followed by a pact of nonaggression between 
the two countries. Reassured about Bessarabia, the Romanians would 
then be able, so the argument ran, to defend themselves staunchly 
against a German-Hungarian attack, thus implicitly serving as a pro- 
tective layer for Soviet security in the West. Based on past experience 
Carol had reason to believe that a simple, bilateral pact of nonaggres- 
sion between Moscow and Bucharest would be tolerated by Berlin. 
Turkey’s President Ismet Indnti promised to intervene in Moscow 
in the sense indicated by King Carol, but he expressed skepticism 
about the chances of success as long as the Romanians remained 
inflexible regarding the passage of Russian troops. Later in the month, 
when Soviet military transit through Poland and Romania acquired 
crucial importance in the Moscow negotiations between the Western 
Powers and Russia, the Romanians were still unprepared to make any 
promises. Carol decided that if in Bucharest the British and the French 
made a formal demarche regarding Russian passage they would be told 
that the Red Army would be allowed to cross Romania only in war- 
time and only after the Russians’ categorical recognition of Romania’s 
sovereignty over Bessarabia.72 But the anticipated demarche was never 
made. The Soviet-German nonaggression pact of 23 August put an end 
to the negotiations between the Soviet Union and the Western Powers. 


In the summer of 1939 the Anglo-French plan for erecting a dam 
against German expansion in Eastern Europe was carried out only 
partially. While the Western Powers concluded or were about to con- 
clude alliances with Poland and Turkey and had guaranteed Romania 
and Greece, they failed to lead these states into binding themselves to 
each other and securing Soviet support for them. When war broke out, 
there was still no unified system of security in Eastern Europe—only 
isolated and unintegrated elements of such a system.73 

The leaders of each of the small- and medium-size states in the 
region believed that by refusing to pledge total support for their neigh- 
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bors they could avoid or at least postpone a direct confrontation with 
Germany so as to ride out the impending storm. They were not un- 
aware of the risks involved in pursuing this course, but the alternative 
advocated by the Western Powers, when the balance of power in Eu- 
rope had swung in Germany’s favor, seemed to them at least as per- 
nicious as procrastination. 

By postponing until very late an adequate response to the German 
thrust in Eastern Europe, Britain and France gradually lost much of the 
credit that they had previously enjoyed in that region. Throughout the 
1920s and the first half of the 1930s Romania and Yugoslavia would 
have been only too pleased to conclude a full alliance with France, but 
from 1936 onward both countries refused to enter into such a relation- 
ship if Britain stayed aside. Then came Britain’s turn to fall from grace. 
By the spring of 1939 the power structure in Europe and its perception 
by the small states had changed so radically that the belated British 
willingness to get involved in Eastern Europe no longer inspired 
enough confidence to induce the Romanians and the Yugoslavs to 
abandon their policy of equilibrium. 

The reluctance of the Romanians to direct their alliance with the 
Poles against the Germans, Gafencu’s attempt to prevent all reference 
to the Balkans in the agreement that Turkey was about to conclude 
with Britain and France, and his opposition to reliance on Russia were 
different facets of the same policy of nonalignment with any of the two 
groups of opposed powers. Since the end of 1936, and particularly since 
Munich, this approach had been gaining ground steadily in Bucharest. 
Yet it would be unfair to apportion the Romanians more than their 
share of blame for the abortive attempt to unite the countries of 
Eastern and Southeastern Europe into an effective anti-German bloc. 

Romanian fears of Soviet territorial and ideological expansionism 
were not without foundation, as subsequent events would prove. Ro- 
manian willingness to join the Poles against the Germans would have 
made little difference once Warsaw decided that such an alliance was 
not in the Polish interest. Similarly, the Turkish refusal to assist 
Romania against Germany had little to do with the Romanian dislike 
of a public announcement of such assistance. Gafencu’s connivance 
with Beck and his attempt to put pressure on Ankara were not the 
main factors that undermined Western efforts aimed at bloc-building 
in Eastern Europe. Yet Romanian diplomatic activity aimed at pre- 
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venting any move likely to compromise Romania in German eyes and 
the obsession with the preservation of a perfect equilibrium between 
the Great Powers harmed the general atmosphere in which these 
efforts were made. As such, they were detrimental to their outcome. 
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Part Three 


NEUTRALITY 


(1939-1940) 





ILdE 


Neutrality Declared: The First 
Months of War 


When on 1 September 1939 Germany attacked Poland the last linger- 
ing doubts in Romania about the wisdom of continuing the policy of 
equilibrium between the Great Powers had already been dispelled a 
week earlier. The Soviet-German pact of nonaggression concluded on 
23 August exposed the fallacy of Romanian foreign policy since the 
departure of Titulescu: the belief in the irreconcilable enmity between 
Nazi Germany and Communist Russia. The Romanians had regarded 
this enmity as a condition for the security of their country, as a state 
situated in the buffer zone between Germany and the Soviet Union. 
When Molotov and Ribbentrop shook hands in Moscow, the Roma- 
nians feared the worst. Unaware of the secret protocol that recorded 
Soviet interest in Bessarabia and German disinterest in this territory,! 
the Romanians nevertheless strongly suspected the Soviet-German 
deal. “I consider the situation as very grave. Did they agree on a 
division of Poland and Romania?” jotted down Prime Minister Ca4l- 
inescu in his diary.2 

The Romanians tried to obtain reassurances from Berlin about the 
treaty’s content, but received only vague answers. Calinescu reminded 
Fabricius that in the past the Romanians could have easily arrived at 
an understanding with the Russians but that they had abstained from 
doing so in accordance with the German wishes. “Now you yourselves 
have concluded an agreement with the Soviets. All that you have to do 
now is also concede them a sphere of influence in Romania.”3 Ga- 
fencu, too, harped on the theme of Romania’s past loyalty to Germany, 
for which his country deserved consideration. He also stressed that 
prevention of Soviet control of the mouths of the Danube was a Ger- 
man interest.4 Thus, only two weeks after the Romanians had tried 
through the Turks to convince the Russians that Romania’s possession 
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of Bessarabia was beneficial to the Soviet Union in its conflict with 
Germany, they tried to put across the same idea, mutatis mutandis, to 
the Germans. The Romanian leaders recognized the importance of the 
rapprochement between Germany and the Soviet Union for the posi- 
tion of their country but hoped that the basic contradictions between 
the interests of these two Great Powers had not been eliminated. 

During the week between the conclusion of the German-Soviet 
pact and the outbreak of war, Calinescu and the pro-Westerners who 
agreed that a long period of neutrality was unavoidable had to fend 
off the growing influence on the king of the pro-Germans. The pro- 
Germans included some influential personalities such as the Minister 
of the Royal Palace Ernest Urdareanu, the industrialists Nicolae Mal- 
axa and Jon Gigurtu, the reactionary politician Constantin Argetoi- 
anu, and the right-wing economist Mihail Manoilescu. These people 
varied in the degree of collaboration with Germany that they advo- 
cated, and their individual actions were largely uncoordinated. At 
German instigation some of the pro-Germans were trying to convince 
the king that neutrality was no longer enough and that the new cir- 
cumstances were pushing Romania toward Germany. Counteracting 
their arguments, Calinescu maintained that while carrying out hon- 
estly the March economic agreement with the Germans so as to create 
a vested German interest in the maintenance of an independent and 
neutral Romania, the government should abstain from taking sides in 
the conflict.5 

Although impressed by the German military successes, King 
Carol inclined toward the alternative proposed by the prime minister. 
In the presence of Calinescu and Urdareanu he expressed emphatically 
his wish for the defeat of the Germans but required that further eco- 
nomic concessions to Germany be made so as to create in Berlin the 
appearance of Romanian goodwill.¢ Thus, without bringing about an 
immediate change in Romania's orientation,’ the understanding be- 
tween Moscow and Berlin played into the hands of the pro-Germans by 
engendering new feelings of insecurity in regard to Bessarabia. Active 
collaboration with the Western Powers seemed more remote then ever 
while a pro-German policy, though still unpopular, was no longer 
unmentionable. 

These subtle changes were grasped by the Germans who under- 
stood well the implications of their agreement with the Russians for 
Romania's position. Before 23 August, suspecting the Romanians were 
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about to throw in their lot with the British and the French, the Ger- 
mans suspended shipment of armaments to Romania. Thereafter, they 
considered that a Romania threatened not only by Hungary and Bul- 
garia but also by Russia was certain to remain neutral in wartime and 
very likely to supply Germany with much-needed oil and grains. Hit- 
ler emphasized this point to Mussolini in an attempt to entice him to 
join the fight against the Western Powers: “Romania is no longer in a 
position to take part in any conflict against the Axis!”8 At the same 
time, to make absolutely sure that Romania would continue to supply 
oil to Germany, the heavy-handed Goring went even further. He sent 
word to Bucharest that if the Romanian government tolerated British 
sabotage of the oil sources so as to hold up German supply, he would 
“prevent by all means such a development, be it even by an air strike 
against Romania.”? 

In the last week of peace, isolated and intimidated, the king, the 
prime minister, the foreign minister, and the chief of the general staff 
renewed and multiplied their assurances to the Germans that as long 
as the Romanians were left alone they would remain neutral in war- 
time and continue to barter their oil for German arms.!° Nevertheless, 
once war broke out there was disagreement in Bucharest on how to 
define the country’s official position. The pro-Western faction believed 
that the prewar policy could be maintained without a formal declara- 
tion of neutrality. It feared that such a declaration, by creating too 
wider a gap between Romania on the one side and the Western Powers 
and Turkey on the other side, might jeopardize the Anglo-French 
guarantee to Romania. Also, being convinced that Germany could not 
win the war, it did not wish Romania to appear at a future peace 
conference compromised in the eyes of the Western Powers as a result 
of a too rigid neutrality. At the highest level these views were being 
propounded by Armand CaAlinescu while Emest Urdareanu presented 
the German point of view, according to which Romania should un- 
equivocally proclaim its neutrality.!! 

During the first days of the war King Carol seemed inclined to- 
ward accepting his prime minister’s opinion. On 3 September he dis- 
patched to Berlin the former minister of industry and commerce, Ion 
Gigurtu, to try and win the leaders of the Third Reich to the idea of 
Romania pursuing neutrality in fact without having to declare it of- 
ficially. The Romanians maintained that a formal declaration of neu- 
trality was unnecessary since Romania’s neutrality in the current 
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conflict was self-evident.!2 On 4 September the Romanian govern- 
ment issued a communiqué that reiterated Romania's wish for peace 
without clarifying, however, the country’s official position toward the 
belligerent parties.!3 This somewhat ambiguous position and the fact 
that a group of British officers bound for Poland was allowed to cross 
Romania!4 provoked German displeasure. Ribbentrop sent word to the 
Romanians that if they continued to avoid a formal declaration of 
neutrality, the Reich reserved the right to draw its own conclusions. !5 
At the same time Hungarian troops were concentrated along Roma- 
nia’s Western frontier. These pressures became harder to resist when 
on 5 September Yugoslavia, Romania’s anti-Hungarian ally, declared 
its own neutrality. Twenty-four hours later the Romanian Crown 
Council, which convened under the chairmanship of the king, ap- 
proved overwhelmingly an official declaration proclaiming Romania's 
decision “to apply toward the parties involved in the present conflict 
the established international rules of neutrality.”16 

The wording of this declaration was calculated to leave as much 
room for maneuvering as possible. The reference to the “rules of 
neutrality” was introduced to give the Romanians, in accordance with 
the Hague Convention of 1907, a legal basis for continuing to allow the 
supply of Poland by the Western Powers through Romanian territory.!7 
Also, the fact that the Romanian commitment to neutrality did not 
necessarily go beyond “the present conflict” indicated that the Roma- 
nians did not exclude the possibility of honoring their obligations 
toward Poland and toward the Balkan Entente in the event of Soviet or 
Bulgarian aggression, respectively. 

Theoretically, the neutrality proclaimed on 6 September left Ro- 
mania in a flexible position and raised hopes that the Janus-faced 
policy could be continued. To the Germans this declaration was pre- 
sented as a substantial Romanian concession, deserving to be re- 
warded.!8 To the British and the French the same declaration was 
explained as only a temporary measure.!° Gafencu argued that by 
refusing to issue a pure and simple declaration of neutrality, as re- 
quested by the Germans, the Romanians did not prejudice their future 
position.2° He and Calinescu assured the Western Powers’ representa- 
tives in Bucharest that Romania’s neutrality was only “a purely juridi- 
cal formality which changed nothing in Romania’s intentions to afford 
all practicable support to the Allied cause.’”2! 

In fact, at the beginning of the Second World War the Western 
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Powers dropped their opposition to Romania staying neutral. Pre- 
viously, the British and the French had agreed on the advantage of 
having a belligerent rather than a neutral Romania in case of war. In 
spring and summer 1939 they expected a belligerent Romania to be 
able to deny Germany access to the oil sources, at least for a while, and 
involve it in a two-front war.22 This stand had been criticized severely 
by the British minister in Bucharest, who had argued that the Western 
Powers “should be morally reluctant to attempt to force Romania into 
a war in the first stage of which it would inevitably be overrun.” He 
had recommended that Romania abandon its neutrality only later in 
the war, when the positions of Britain and Turkey had been consoli- 
dated.23 After conclusion of the Soviet-German nonaggression pact, 
Romania’s neutrality came to be accepted in Whitehall and at the Quai 
d’Orsay. By then it became clear that if Romania entered the war, 
isolated as it was, it would be even more rapidly defeated than it had 
been thought and that no amount of Western exhortations could in- 
duce the Romanians to assume such a risk.24 The British and the 
French had resigned themselves to the idea of a neutral Romania even 
before this neutrality was formally adopted under German pressure. 
However, each of the two camps demanded a neutrality benevolent to 
them. As the European conflict deepened, the Romanians would in- 
creasingly come under contradictory pressures. Their initial attempts 
to withstand these pressures and their ultimate failure to preserve 
neutrality constitute the theme of the third and last part of this book. 


The crushing defeat of Poland, the first country to be guaranteed by the 
Western Powers, had a mollifying effect on Bucharest. During the first 
days of the war the Romanians had rejected flatly the German claim 
that the transit of war supplies for Poland through Romania infringed 
on their country’s neutrality.25 Yet when the defeat of Poland became 
certain and a German attack on Romania probable, the Romanians 
hurried to assure the Germans that they would continue to supply 
them with oil and grain.2° The hidden message was that since the 
Reich could benefit from a great part of Romania’s riches by peaceful 
means there was no reason to try and take them by force.2”7 On 
15 September Calinescu suggested to Fabricius a new economic deal 
in which Germany would give Romania captured Polish war material 
in exchange for additional quantities of oil and grain.28 This proposal, 
which constitutes the origins of the so-called oil pact concluded nine 
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months later, represented a further softening of the Romanian stand 
vis-a-vis Germany. 

But the suggested deal was not disadvantageous to the Roma- 
nians. Besides placating the Germans, they were to receive large quan- 
tities of armaments that were unobtainable from the Western Powers. 
The British, shortly after the outbreak of war, decided to concentrate 
on Turkey rather than dissipating their efforts in bolstering Romania, 
which they thought could not be saved if Germany invaded it.2® The 
French, who continued to attribute more importance to Romania than 
the British for the success of the Allied economic blockade of Ger- 
many, sent some armaments but only a small fraction of what the 
Romanians—now increasingly fearful of Russia—needed.2° 

If the German advance into Poland scared the Romanians, the 
Soviet invasion of Poland, which began on 17 September, made them 
panic.3! Although the Soviet move did not come as a complete sur- 
prise,32 the Romanian leaders were mystified by the apparent German 
unwillingness to prevent the advance of Soviet troops along the fron- 
tier between Poland and Romania. The Romanians preferred the cre- 
ation of a common border with Germany to a considerable extension 
of the already long border with the Soviet Union.33 Moreover, the 
Soviet advance created a new dilemma for the Romanians, Goring, a 
few days earlier having promised them German protection against the 
Russians if they disavowed their anti-Soviet alliance with the Poles.34 
The Romanians were spared from making a very difficult decision, 
when, on the very day the Soviet army crossed into Poland, the Polish 
government decided to take refuge in Romania. As in the past, Roma- 
nian diplomacy failed to translate G6éring’s utterances into official 
commitments. The German Foreign Ministry refused to go beyond the 
general assurance that good Soviet-German relations were in the last 
analysis beneficial to Romania.*5 

German evasiveness did nothing to calm the Romanians. Their 
apprehensions were compounded by the fact that having announced 
the Soviet Union’s peaceful intentions toward Romania on the day the 
Red Army crossed into Poland,3° shortly afterward Molotov charged 
that Bucharest had violated the rules of neutrality by allowing several 
hundred Polish pilots fleeing the Russians to land their planes on 
Romanian territory.37 To the Romanians these accusations seemed 
like a Russian pretext for a quarrel.38 
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The feeling of crisis in Romania was exacerbated when on 21 
September the Romanian prime minister was assassinated by an Iron 
Guard squad avenging the murder of Codreanu. The perpetrators of 
the crime came from Germany where many Guardists had fled after 
the execution of their leader. The bloody and furious repression of the 
Guard, ordered by the king immediately after Calinescu’s assassina- 
tion, although further weakening this organization as an internal po- 
litical force, failed to eliminate it as a factor in relations between 
Germany and Romania. On the contrary, the decimated Guard flung 
itself into the arms of the Germans ready to be utilized against the 
king and his regime. 

The disappearance of Calinescu was a heavy blow for Carol who 
lost a prime minister of exceptional ability and a loyal servant. Not less 
important, Calinescu’s death represented the loss of the most influ- 
ential advocate of those Romanians who considered the German threat 
equally dangerous to the Russian one. By implication it strengthened 
the position of the right-wing, non-Fascist circles which, if worse came 
to worst, would have preferred a Nazi domination of their country to a 
Soviet one. Their argument, to which the king was receptive, was 
based on the belief that German occupation of Romania would be only 
temporary, that is only until the Germans were defeated by the West- 
ern Powers, whereas Soviet occupation was bound to bring about deep 
changes in the structure of Romanian society and be irreversible.39 

Even those who regarded Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia as 
equally evil feared that a protracted war that led to dismemberment of 
Germany and the exhaustion of the Western Powers would enable 
Communist Russia to dominate Central and Southeastern Europe.*9 
According to Gafencu, Britain and France were well-advised to make 
plans for the next war as “after their victory over Germany the Western 
Powers would need a new victory: over the Soviet Union.’’4! If such 
plans were not made, the Romanians expected to face the Russians 
alone once the Germans had been defeated. It was for this contingency, 
King Carol explained to the British, that the Romanians had decided to 
remain neutral and preserve their forces.42 

In the meantime the Romanian government took a series of mili- 
tary and political steps against the Soviet danger. On the one hand, for 
the first time since the early 1930s it concentrated in the east of the 
country the bulk of the Romanian army which hitherto had faced 
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Hungary.* On the other hand, while seeking to mobilize both German 
and Western support against the Soviet Union, they tried to appease 
the Russians. The improvement of relations with Russia had already 
been envisaged at the beginning of August 1939 when an alliance 
between the Soviet Union and the Western Powers seemed likely. The 
Ribbentrop-Molotov pact only strengthened this trend. The Roma- 
nians felt more threatened by the Russians and at the same time freer 
than before to deal with them without exposing themselves to Ger- 
man remonstrances. 

Doubting the solidity of the apparent friendship between Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union, the Romanians believed that after the di- 
vision of Poland the Russians would oppose German expansion toward 
the Balkans. Gafencu regarded Russia’s expansionism as basically an 
attempt to consolidate its position against Germany. He entertained 
the illusion that the Russians might renounce their goals in Bessarabia 
if they could be offered not only Romanian resistance to an aggressor, 
as suggested in August by King Carol to Turkish President Inéni, but 
also the resistance of all other Balkan states, as Moscow seemed to 
have desired before Litvinov’s replacement by Molotov. To this end he 
considered that the creation of a neutral Balkan bloc warranted some 
territorial concessions to Bulgaria in Dobrudja—a possibility hitherto 
rejected categorically by the Romanians.*4 

In the same way that Titulescu had reinforced the Little Entente 
in 1933 to strengthen Romania’s bargaining position vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union, Gafencu attempted in the early autumn of 1939 to 
strengthen and expand the Balkan Entente in order to secure Bessara- 
bia. On 17 September, the very day on which the Soviet army crossed 
into Poland, King Carol approved this idea.4° The Romanian minister 
in Moscow was instructed to remind the Russians that Romania’s 
“loyal and independent attitude” constituted a “guarantee for peace 
and security” for Russia. He was to declare that his country welcomed 
a pact of nonaggression with its Eastern neighbor. He could also add, if 
the opportunity arose, that “in the present circumstances, Russia, 
which had always shown its wish for peace, could play an important 
role in the protection of Eastern and Southeastern European states 
from the catastrophe of war.’”46 At the same time the Turkish foreign 
minister, who was about to set out for Moscow to negotiate a mutual 
assistance pact between Turkey and the Soviet Union, was informed 
by Gafencu that if Turkey could put matters straight between Ro- 
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mania and Russia, Romania would be prepared to settle the Southern 
Dobrudja question, thus facilitating Bulgaria’s adherence to the Bal- 
kan Entente.*7 

Bucharest’s belated flexibility failed to impress Moscow. More- 
over, having accused Romania of partiality in the Soviet-Polish con- 
flict, Molotov also claimed that anti-Soviet armed bands were organiz- 
ing on Romanian territory.*® According to the 1933 Convention for the 
Definition of an Aggressor, this accusation could mean that Romania 
had committed an act of aggression against Russia. Such an act would 
legitimize Soviet action in Bessarabia as self-defense. The reinforce- 
ment of the Soviet forces on the Dniester that took place at about the 
same time appeared to support Romanian suspicions. A few weeks 
later it seemed that the Russians would not even bother to find a legal 
pretext for attacking the Romanians. On 31 October, in a speech 
before the Supreme Soviet, Molotov declared that the old notion of 
aggression was inapplicable in the new international situation.*? 

A further blow to whatever hopes remained for a dialogue with 
Russia came in mid-October with the failure of the Soviet-Turkish 
negotiations in Moscow. During these talks the Russians were unre- 
ceptive to the idea of a neutral Balkan bloc. Instead, they tried, unsuc- 
cessfully, to weaken the position of Romania by demanding that the 
Turks go back on their promise to help the Western Powers fulfill their 
guarantees to Romania. Moreover, the Russians asked for Turkish 
neutrality not only in case of a Soviet attack on Bessarabia but also in 
case of a Bulgarian thrust into Dobrudja. The latter demand con- 
travened the obligations assumed by Turkey under the Balkan Pact.5° 
According to reliable reports, Stalin’s own designs for the Balkans 
included the return of Bessarabia to Russia and of Southern Dobrudja 
to Bulgaria and Romania’s compensation for these losses by a Soviet 
guarantee of its Hungarian border.5! This plan was in fact imple- 
mented by the Soviet Union in different circumstances at the end of 
the Second World War. 

The failure of the Soviet-Turkish negotiations confirmed the Ro- 
manians’ suspicion that the Russians no longer desired the pacifica- 
tion of the Balkans. It marked the end of Romanian hopes for peace on 
the eastern border in exchange for territorial concessions to Bulgaria. 
King Carol considered that without securing Bessarabia even limited 
concessions to Bulgaria were dangerous. He expected that if made 
from a position of weakness such concessions would trigger Hun- 
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garian and Soviet demands for similar treatment, thus forcing Ro- 
mania either to open the Pandora’s box of territorial revision or fight a 
two-front war.52 Russia became the most immediate danger, whereas 
Germany, the only power capable of counterbalancing it, came to be 
regarded as a potential savior. 


The attempts to arrive at an amicable settlement with the Soviet 
Union having failed, the Romanians directed their efforts at finding a 
deterrent against the Russians. This is the context in which Gafencu’s 
revised plan for a neutral bloc in Southeastern Europe was launched at 
the end of October. The new plan abandoned the idea of Bulgaria 
joining the Balkan Entente and envisaged instead the formation of a 
loose neutral bloc composed of the Balkan Entente, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Italy. Existing obligations binding the Balkan Entente states were 
to be preserved but not necessarily extended to the other members of 
the bloc. Hungary and Bulgaria were not required to renounce their 
territorial claims against their neighbors, only to freeze these claims 
for the duration of the war. However, they had to adhere to three basic 
principles: absolute neutrality in the present conflict, nonaggression 
toward other members of the bloc, and at least benevolent neutrality if 
a member of the bloc were attacked by a nonmember power.*? 

From the Romanian point of view this plan offered several advan- 
tages. First, immediate territorial concessions were to be avoided. 
Second, Romania could count on the benevolent neutrality of Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria in the event of a conflict with the Soviet Union, thus 
preventing the nearly impossible task of fighting on more than one 
front. Third, Italian and Turkish benevolent neutrality, in case of a 
Soviet attack against Romania, was deemed to secure safe passage for 
the British and French fleets to the East Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea, increasing, therefore, the chances that the Anglo-French guaran- 
tee to Romania would be applied not only against Germany but also 
against Russia. Fourth, the active presence of the Italians in the Bal- 
kans would deter the Russians from attempting a military solution to 
the Bessarabian problem.‘ 

The Romanian leaders reckoned that Italian participation in the 
proposed block would assist in obtaining Hungarian, Bulgarian, and 
German approval of the plan. By the same token the Turkish participa- 
tion should have reassured the Western Powers, which suspected that 
a political bloc led by Italy might ultimately drift toward Germany. 
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The Romanian plan was to be implemented in stages. First, agreement 
had to be reached among the four states of the Balkan Entente; next, 
Hungary and Bulgaria were to be approached; and, finally, all these 
states would invite Italy to participate. The leading role in these 
negotiations was to be assumed by the Yugoslavs, who had better 
relations with the Hungarians and the Bulgarians than did the Roma- 
nians. For this reason and also to lessen Russian suspicions regarding 
the anti-Soviet character of the bloc, the Romanians were to keep a 
low profile.55 

In theory the Neutrals’ Bloc, as the project came to be known, was 
intended to serve as a bulwark against both German and Soviet expan- 
sionism. In practice, the main preoccupation in Romania in the au- 
tumn of 1939 was no longer the German but the Russian danger. The 
Romanians believed that the Germans could be appeased by economic 
concessions but realized that nothing short of renunciation of Bessara- 
bia would satisfy the Russians. Nevertheless, they hoped that the 
Soviet Union would not wage war against a country that was at peace 
with its neighbors, supported diplomatically by Italy, and guaranteed 
by Britain and France.%® 

In Bucharest the Neutrals’ Bloc project at first seemed likely to 
succeed. All the small Southeastern European states were animated by 
a desire to stay out of the war. They feared Germany and were terrified 
at the prospect of Communism advancing toward their area. The 
Great Powers—the main factors on which the fate of the plan de- 
pended—appeared well-disposed. The British were in favor of the Ro- 
manian plan, which to a great extent overlapped with their own ideas 
about the necessity of keeping the Balkans outside the war and pre- 
venting Italy from sliding toward Germany.°’ Initially, Bucharest re- 
ceived information indicating that Paris, too, welcomed the scheme. 
There were also some encouraging signs from the Germans. In late 
September and early October Berlin seemed to favor the idea of a 
neutral bloc under Italian aegis which would prevent the opening of a 
second front in the Balkans.S8 Gafencu assumed that the Italians 
would support his plan, as there had been indications in the early 
autumn that Mussolini was contemplating setting himself up as the 
leader of the small neutral states of Southeastern Europe.5? The Soviet 
position was unknown, but if the support of the other great European 
powers for the project could be secured, Moscow’s attitude would 
matter less. 
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Soon, however, Romanian hopes were dashed. On 19 October 
Britain and France signed the mutual assistance treaty with Turkey 
they had been negotiating since early summer. Gafencu’s request that 
neither the Balkans nor Romania be specifically mentioned was only 
half granted. The treaty did not refer to Balkan security but did spell 
out Turkey’s obligation to help Britain and France fulfill their guaran- 
tees to Romania and Greece. Once the Anglo-Franco-Turkish treaty 
was concluded, the Germans opposed creation of a neutral bloc in 
which, they suspected, the Turks would play the role of a Western 
Trojan horse.®° They preferred each of the Balkan countries to main- 
tain its neutrality without binding itself to the others, so that isolated 
they could be more vulnerable to German pressure. The Italian at- 
titude also fell short of Romanian expectations. Under German in- 
fluence Mussolini backed down from whatever schemes he and, in 
particular, Ciano might have had for Southeastern Europe. On 17 Oc- 
tober, in reply to an inquiry from Berlin, Mussolini assured Hitler that 
under no circumstances would he become “the spokesman of the 
neutrals.”°! The Romanians were informed quite early about the Ital- 
ians’ lack of interest in their project.©2 However, for a while Gafencu 
went on believing that the Italians would ultimately agree to take part 
in the bloc if all other parties concerned agreed on it first. 

The French, too, sprung an unpleasant surprise on the Roma- 
nians. Thierry had assured Gafencu that a neutral bloc was in line with 
Anglo-French policy,°+ but the French opinion on the usefulness of 
Neutrals’ Bloc under Italian leadership was divided.®> Daladier, sup- 
ported by Léger and Massigli, the French ambassador in Ankara, feared 
that Italian hegemony in the Balkans would prevent the Western Pow- 
ers from exercising their influence in Southeastern Europe and even- 
tually prevent the opening of a second front in that region.®* The 
British did not share these fears—for them a second front in the 
Balkans was only a remote possibility. Keeping the Balkan peninsula 
outside the war and consolidating Italy’s neutrality continued to be 
the primary goals of British foreign policy toward Southeastern Eu- 
rope. Britain, therefore, affirmed its support for the Romanian project 
but was the only Great Power to do so.°7 

The Soviet Union replied neither to the Romanian nor to Turkish 
inquires regarding its position toward the Neutrals. It tried to subvert 
the Romanian plan by offering Bulgaria a pact of mutual assistance 
against a third power.°8 The Russians broke their silence only at the 
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end of December, when already it had become clear that the plan had 
failed. Molotov and the Moscow press described the Romanian initia- 
tive as anti-Soviet.® 

The other members of the Balkan Entente, while reacting posi- 
tively to the Romanian proposals, delayed their official answers until 
it was clear that the project was doomed to failure. They quickly 
realized that the Romanian plan was unacceptable to most of the 
Great Powers. Whatever encouraging signals had been received earlier 
in Bucharest, by late November it became clear that conclusion of the 
pact of mutual assistance between the Western Powers and Turkey in 
the previous month guaranteed that Germany would interpret a bloc 
that included Turkey as a ploy by Britain and France to attract the 
Balkan Entente to their side. In addition, the Turks, the Greeks, and 
the Yugoslavs, as Mediterranean people, were much more concerned 
about the possible consequences of the Romanian plan, namely, Ital- 
ian hegemony in Southeastern Europe, than about a Russian advance 
limited to Bessarabia.7° Furthermore, the Hungarians and the Bul- 
garians, whom Gafencu’s proposal aimed at neutralizing, remained 
cool to the Romanian ideas. They let it be known quite early that they 
were not interested in the project, particularly as no immediate ter- 
ritorial compensation was envisaged.7! 


Simultaneous to its attempts to strengthen Romania’s position vis-a- 
vis the Soviet Union by pacifying Hungary and Bulgaria, and in line 
with King Carol’s multitrack diplomacy, throughout the autumn the 
Romanian government tried to win the direct support of the two 
Western Powers against the Soviet Union. The first feelers in this 
direction were put out to the British and the French already at the end 
of September when it looked as though the Russians were trying to 
find a pretext for invading Bessarabia. The Romanians wanted to know 
if the Western guarantees of April 1939 applied not only against Ger- 
many but also against Russia. They sounded out the British and the 
French while trying to hide their own doubts. Allegedly speaking in a 
private capacity, Gafencu advised Hoare and Thierry to inquire for 
their own information about the attitude that the Western Powers 
would adopt if, in the event of Soviet aggression, the Romanians were 
to ask these powers to fulfill their guarantees.72 He pretended to take 
for granted that the guarantees applied not only against Germany but 
also against the Soviet Union and went so far as to suggest, again 
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unofficially, that Britain and France should send ships and air squad- 
rons to Romania’s assistance.” 

Yet, Paris and London considered Western military assistance to 
Romania against Russia unadvisable. As Halifax put it to Daladier, 
“We decided in the case of the Russian invasion of Poland that the 
balance of advantage was against going to war with Russia in present 
circumstances, and this will apply equally if Russia now proceeds to 
invade Romania.”74 It was decided, however, that a formal negative 
answer to Romania should be avoided so as not to throw the Roma- 
nians into Germany’s arms. Consequently, Halifax informed Tilea in 
mid-October that he hoped the Romanian government would not 
officially raise the question of the guarantees as the Western reply was 
likely to be negative. “In fact, the less said about the matter the 
better,”75 he concluded. 

Tilea does not seem to have conveyed this answer to Bucharest. 
He feared, apparently, that the bad news from London might strength- 
en the hand of the pro-German elements in Romania at a time when 
German propaganda in that country was working hard to discredit the 
value of the Western guarantees.’© One week after his interview with 
the British Foreign Minister he reported to Bucharest a subsequent 
conversation with Alexander Cadogan in such a way as to make it 
appear that the guarantees applied also against the Soviet Union. In 
fact, Cadogan had stressed quite the opposite.’7 

Because this piece of “information” seemed to corroborate similar 
reports from Paris,’® Gafencu decided to verify its accuracy. On 3 No- 
vember he let Hoare and Thierry know that he intended to tell the 
Germans that their claims about the inapplicability of the Anglo- 
French guarantees against Russia were incorrect.’? Gafencu’s attempt 
to put words into Hoare’s mouth determined the latter to abandon his 
reserved attitude on the issue. Making use of instructions received for 
just such a contingency, he informed Gafencu that “neither His Maj- 
esty’s Government nor the French Government believed it to be possi- 
ble for them to intervene actively in the defence of Romania against 
Russia.”89 Given the discrepancy between this statement and the 
Romanian diplomatic reports, Gafencu asked the two ambassadors to 
obtain detailed information about the position of the Western Powers 
on the issue.8! He continued to affect confidence in the willingness of 
these powers to interpret the guarantee as being directed also against 
the Soviet Union.®2 


go> 
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In London there was no inclination to give the Romanians further 
explanations as to the attitude of the Western Powers in the event of a 
Soviet attack. The British tried to avoid either an official negative 
reply, which they feared would exasperate the Romanians to the point 
of making them turn to the Germans, or unrealistic promises.83 Any 
substantial assistance to Romania implied the passage of Allied ships 
through the Black Sea Straits. This was expected to worsen the already 
tense relations between Turkey and the Soviet Union, while the gov- 
ernment in Ankara was trying by all means to avoid such a develop- 
ment. It was not in Britain’s interest to antagonize Turkey which in all 
British political and military plans was given precedence over Ro- 
mania on account of its greater strategic importance, defensibility, and 
readiness to fight.84 

Since the beginning of the war the main aim of British policy 
toward Romania was to keep supplies of oil from this country to 
Germany to the lowest possible level. Preferably, this aim was to be 
achieved by purely economic means such as artificially raising the 
price of oil and preemptive purchases, but if the situation worsened, 
other methods were envisaged to prevent Romanian oil from reaching 
Germany. These included sabotage of rail and water transport and, 
ultimately, total destruction of the oil wells, with or even without 
Romanian collaboration. As to the repercussions that Allied unwill- 
ingness and inability to assist Romania against the Soviet Union 
might have on Romanian foreign policy, the British had no illusions. 
Halifax predicted accurately to the cabinet that “in the absence of 
external military support, Romania is likely to move into the German 
orbit.”85 

In mid-November it looked as though the British had succeeded in 
convincing the Romanians not to insist on further explanations on the 
guarantee. The chairman of the British Council, Lord Lloyd, who had 
been dispatched to Bucharest on a special mission, explained to King 
Carol that it was neither in Britain’s nor in Romania’s interest to take 
any action bound to worsen the already difficult position of Turkey 
vis-a-vis Russia.86 Carol and Gafencu agreed with this view. While 
expressing their hope that in the end Romania, Turkey, and the West- 
ern Powers would find themselves united against Russia in case of 
necessity, they did not insist on further explanations.8” 

The French, however, pressed the British to define a common line 
in case of a Soviet attack upon Romania. At the beginning of the war, 
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in an effort to prevent the strengthening of ties between the Soviet 
Union and Germany, Paris had been wary not to antagonize Moscow as 
a result of promising Romania unequivocal help in the defense of 
Bessarabia. This position changed after the Russian invasion of Fin- 
land at the end of November, when the French government adopted a 
net anti-Soviet policy.8* In addition, the French seemed to have taken 
seriously Gafencu’s threat that the Romanian government would not 
cooperate with the Western Powers in the destruction of the oil 
sources in case of a German invasion, if the Anglo-French guarantee 
were not interpreted as valid also against Russia. Moreover, Gafencu 
let the French understand that without such an interpretation the 
Romanians might in extreme circumstances give their oil to the Ger- 
mans in exchange for support against Russia.8? Although the Roma- 
nian foreign minister tried subsequently to attenuate the impression 
left by this language, the French remained concerned about the possi- 
ble effects on Bucharest of Western silence on the guarantee.9° They 
suggested to the British that the Romanians should, nevertheless, be 
offered certain hopes in the form of an unofficial promise of Western 
assistance against Russia if circumstances allowed.?! 

The French suggestions occasioned an intense exchange of views 
between London and Paris, which reflected wide differences of opinion 
about Allied policy not only toward Romania but also toward the 
Balkans generally.92 These exchanges were cut short by Tilea’s urgent 
intervention at the Foreign Office on 7 December. In a manner remi- 
niscent of his 17 March demarche, the Romanian minister told Lord 
Halifax “with great emphasis and cogency” that the situation in Ro- 
mania was such that it was necessary for the British and the French to 
come to a definite decision as to whether their guarantee to Romania 
would operate also against Soviet aggression. He reaffirmed Gafencu’s 
earlier warning to Thierry that if such a decision were not taken there 
would be thought in Romania about delivering to Germany all the 
exportable oil in exchange for German protection against Russia. He 
asked for a clear declaration that the British and French guarantees to 
Romania applied not only against German but also against Soviet 
aggression.%3 


I2 


The Beginning of the End: 
The Slide toward Germany 


At the time of Tilea’s demarche at the Foreign Office, only a few days 
after the Soviet Union had attacked Finland, the British were deeply 
worried about Soviet intentions in Eastern Europe. This fact and the 
relentless insistence of the French that the Romanians be given some 
measure of hope spurred the British into action. On 13 December 1939 
Sir Reginald Hoare warned the Romanians against appealing for Ger- 
man support against the Russians. He informed Gafencu that Britain 
could not categorically guarantee Romania against a Soviet attack but 
did not exclude the possibility of assisting it against such attack 
provided two preliminary conditions were met. First, Turkey should 
come out in support of Romania by opening the Black Sea Straits to the 
British fleet and by entering into war against Russia. Second, Italy 
should not oppose an Anglo-French action in the eastern Mediterra- 
nean. Until these conditions were fulfilled, Lord Halifax and the Brit- 
ish government felt that a “declaration on their part to guarantee 
Romania against Russia would merely raise false hopes and danger- 
ously mislead and bewilder public opinion not only in Romania but 
also in other countries.” In any case the British were skeptical about 
the deterrent effect of such a declaration if the Soviet government 
already had decided to take back Bessarabia.! 

This was a disappointing answer for the Romanians. It indicated 
that the British did not consider assistance against Russia to be part of 
their April guarantee but only an additional obligation that might or 
might not be fulfilled depending on the circumstances. Gafencu un- 
derstood this fact but pretended that for his government there was no 
question of whether the guarantees applied also against the Soviet 
Union. He argued that the Western guarantees were of a general char- 
acter envisaging any acts of aggression that endangered Romania's 
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independence and forced its people to defend itself. As to the Italian 
and Turkish positions, Gafencu expressed his conviction that Rome 
and Ankara would adopt a favorable attitude to the cause the Roma- 
nians were defending. This cause, according to the Romanian foreign 
minister, was the defense of all of Southeastern Europe against the 
Bolshevik danger.2 

To correct the impression that the Romanians themselves were 
not very sure about the nature of the Western guarantees, Gafencu 
stressed that Tilea had been instructed to make the official demarche 
not in order to obtain a new interpretation of the guarantees, but only 
to try to put an end to rumors circulating in diplomatic circles in 
London about the restricted character of these guarantees. Such rmu- 
mors were deemed to weaken Romania’s position vis-a-vis Russia and 
Germany. The Romanian foreign minister also rejected flatly the Brit- 
ish warning against collaboration with Germany: “Romania does not 
consider seeking support against Russia by entering the German polit- 
ical system.”3 

Gafencu’s claim that the guarantees applied against any aggressor 
because they had been formulated in general terms was, strictly speak- 
ing, right. However, the guarantees had been given unilaterally by the 
Western Powers, which were entitled to reinterpret or even withdraw 
them. In spite of Gafencu’s manifest indignation, the Romanians fully 
realized this fact. When in early November 1939 the Romanian chief 
of staff inquired at his Ministry for Foreign Affairs about the extent of 
the two guarantees, he was told that “France and Britain remain the 
only judge as to the extent of the guarantees given to us, as to their way 
of being applied and as to their duration.” Those powers, it was under- 
lined, had exclusive authority of interpretation, the more so as “after 
these guarantees had been given, the French government wanted to 
initiate Franco-Romanian conversations at the General Staff level and 
the Romanian government preferred, for political reasons, to avoid 
such discussions.”’4 

Gafencu’s contention that Romania did not contemplate becom- 
ing a German satellite in exchange for protection against Russia was 
correct. In December 1939 the Romanian king and government, 
though beset by external and internal difficulties, still tried to pursue a 
policy of neutrality. Yet they thought it possible in so doing to exploit 
the opposition of interests between Russia and Germany in the Bal- 
kans. Only days before Hoare’s communication on the guarantee, the 
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new prime minister, Tatarescu, let the French ambassador and the 
French military attaché in Bucharest know that, given the imminent 
Soviet danger to Romania, “the hypothesis of leaning on Germany to 
resist Russia is permissible and can even be envisaged.”° 

In fact, the Romanian government had pursued this “hypothesis,” 
albeit without visible success, since the beginning of the war. Imme- 
diately after the defeat of Poland, at a time when the Romanians were 
terrified at the prospect of a Soviet invasion of Bessarabia, both Ga- 
fencu and Urdareanu intimated to Fabricius that the Germans had a 
moral obligation toward the Romanians as far as the Russian threat 
was concerned. They asserted that the dangerous state of relations 
between Moscow and Bucharest was a direct result of Romania’s rigor- 
ous fulfillment of previous German wishes, which until the end of 
August 1939 had invariably been that the Romanians keep their dis- 
tance from the Russians. “Now,” Gafencu asked the German minister, 
“we would like to know whether we could count on Germany’s 
friendly support so as to be sure that any kind of difficulties from the 
East would be avoided.”6 

There was to be no answer to this question, even when the Roma- 
nians repeated it several times in various forms. Given the new rela- 
tions between Berlin and Moscow, the sort of German support against 
Russia that the Romanians could hope for was mainly diplomatic. 
They expected the Germans, first, to let the Russians know that for 
economic reasons they were interested in Romania being spared the 
ravages of war’ and, second, to arrange a pact of nonaggression be- 
tween Moscow and Bucharest on the basis of the territorial status 
quo.® These expectations remained unfulfilled. As much as the Ger- 
mans wanted to secure regular oil and grain supplies from Romania 
and play the role of political factotum in Southeastern Europe, their 
hands were tied by the Ribbentrop-Molotov agreement. Fabricius was 
instructed by his Foreign Ministry to remain noncommittal to all 
Romanian suggestions of a German intervention in Moscow.” 

This attitude contrasted with the intense concern for the state of 
Soviet-Romanian relations previously exhibited in Berlin. It strength- 
ened the growing suspicions in Bucharest that the rumored Soviet- 
German deal at the expense of Romania was true, that Germany would 
not hesitate to abandon Bessarabia to Russia in the same way as it had 
abandoned the Baltic states.!° Venting his frustration at the beginning 
of December, Gafencu reproached Fabricius that Germany, while un- 
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willing to guarantee Romania, opposed any Romanian attempt to seek 
Western support against Russia.!! In reality no effective Western assis- 
tance against Russia was available. The British were resigned to the 
possible consequences of this fact. In January 1940, following a strong 
Romanian appeal for arms against the Soviet Union,!2 Halifax pre- 
dicted: “If we continue to be unable to give the Romanians any serious 
assistance, they will turn more and more to Germany.’!3 

In spite of their disappointment with the inability of London and 
Paris to supply arms and with the equivocal interpretation of the 
guarantees, the Romanians still hoped that the guarantees would ap- 
ply also against the Soviet Union if the Italian and Turkish conditions 
stipulated by the Western Powers were met.!4 The awakening of Ital- 
ian interest in the Balkans, therefore, raised new hopes in Bucharest. 
The first indication that the Italians were not indifferent to the pos- 
sibility of a Soviet advance in Southeastern Europe was given in a 
resolution adopted by the Grand Fascist Council on 16 December 
1939. Later in the month Ciano publicly declared that his country 
looked toward the Balkans with an interest derived from history, geog- 
raphy, and tradition as well as from its recent acquisition of Albania.!5 

Heartened by the Italian dispositions, the Romanian king and 
government decided to make a new attempt to win Italian support for 
a regional alignment against the Soviet Union. They hoped that “a 
nonbelligerent and independent Italy having important interests in 
the Balkans and a well-defined anti-Bolshevik position could be a 
decisive point d’appui against Russia.”!° They also expected that once 
Italian help and Turkish cooperation were secured, the Western Po- 
wers would be more inclined to extend their guarantee clearly to cover 
also the case of Soviet aggression.!7 In an attempt to clarify the Italian 
position King Carol sent former Foreign Minister Victor Antonescu on 
a special mission to Rome. 

In his meeting with Ciano on 23 December Antonescu intimated 
that Italy should count on Romania rather than on Hungary to contain 
Soviet expansion in Southeastern Europe. His country was “the only 
state in that region which has always been opposed to Communism,” 
and, moreover, it had prevented Communism from taking roots in 
Hungary itself by liquidating Béla Kun’s regime in 1919. He asked the 
Italians to intervene in Budapest so as to prevent a Hungarian attack 
on Transylvania while the Romanians were fighting the Russians.'§ 

Mussolini’s answer to the Romanian inquiries, delivered forty- 
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eight hours later, contained two important pledges: first, the Italians 
would intervene in Budapest in order to secure peace on Romania’s 
western frontier, and, second, Italy would afford Romania military 
assistance similar to that which it gave to Franco during the Spanish 
Civil War, provided that Romania resisted a Soviet attack.!9 The first 
pledge was fulfilled almost immediately. At the meeting between the 
Italian and Hungarian foreign ministers, in Venice in early January 
1940, Count Galleazzo Ciano extracted from Count Istvan Csaky, his 
Hungarian counterpart, an assurance that the Hungarians would not 
attack the Romanians from behind if the latter were to defend them- 
selves against the Russians.2° The Romanians obtained a similar as- 
surance from the Bulgarians later in the month through Turkish medi- 
ation.?! 

Turkey’s own attitude in the event of a Russo-Romanian war— 
the second factor on which Western assistance to Romania depen- 
ded—was the subject of both Romanian and Soviet demarches at 
Ankara during December. By the terms of their October 1939 treaty 
with the British and the French, the Turks were committed to assist 
the Western Powers in fulfilling their guarantees to Romania. How- 
ever, neither the Russians nor the Romanians were certain whether 
the Turks considered themselves bound by this obligation also in the 
event that the Western Powers gave a broad interpretation to their 
guarantees and decided to help Romania against the Soviet Union. In 
fact, one of the secret protocols of the Anglo-Franco-Turkish treaty 
concluded in October 1939 stipulated that Turkey could not be forced 
to commit an act that might involve it in a war with the Soviet Union. 
The Turkish reply to Romanian and Russian inquiries was ambiguous. 
Ankara did not want either to give a blank check to the Soviet Union 
against Romania or to appear in Moscow as encouraging Bucharest to 
resist Soviet claims.22 

Although Turkey’s official position fell short of Romanian expec- 
tations, Gafencu nevertheless was heartened by Saracoglu’s explana- 
tions to the Romanian ambassador in Ankara. The Turkish foreign 
minister maintained that his government could not specify its posi- 
tion in the event of war between the Soviet Union and Romania as it 
had not yet made a decision on this issue. When such a decision would 
be made, Ankara would give due regard to the fact that “the existence 
of Romania is of vital importance for Turkey, that the fate of the two 
countries is tightly bound to each other, and that as any threat to 
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Romania affects Turkey as well it has to be considered as a common 
danger.”’23 

Later in the month the Romanians tried to induce the Turks to 
make a further step in their direction by letting Moscow know that 
“Romania and Turkey share the same point of view on any eventual 
aggression from any quarter toward the South,” but Saracoglu politely 
rejected this suggestion.24 Similarly, despite their intervention in 
Budapest and their promise of assistance “Spanish style” against Rus- 
sia, the Italians were unwilling to show openly their support for the 
Romanians. Carol’s invitation to Ciano to visit Romania was turned 
down politely, while Gafencu’s rather servile appeals for personal 
guidance from Rome in Balkan matters failed to elicit any response.25 
Nevertheless, for a short time at the beginning of 1940 the Romanians 
felt less isolated and defenseless against Russia than in the previous 
months. The Hungarian and Bulgarian pledges of neutrality in the 
event of a Russian-Romanian war, the Italian promise of assistance, 
the Turkish disposition, and the fact that the Western Powers did not 
preclude the possibility of assistance against Russia made it seem as 
though the objectives of the Neutrals’ Bloc had been achieved by other 
means.” 

The feeling of relative security accounts in part for the intran- 
sigent attitude adopted by the Romanians on the question of a possible 
territorial compromise with the Bulgarians. At the Balkan Entente 
conference in Belgrade in early February, Gafencu resisted pressure 
from the other members of the Entente, and less directly from the 
French and the British, for territorial concessions to the Bulgarians. 
The pressures stemmed from the belief that once some of their de- 
mands had been fulfilled the Bulgarians would join their neighbors in 
common defense against any external power. The plan never mate- 
rialized. Representing probably the king’s and government's position 
rather than articulating his own opinion, Gafencu opposed the idea of 
Romania being singled out as the only country to pay for the appease- 
ment of Bulgaria. The Romanians a few months earlier had agreed to 
territorial concessions to the Bulgarians but only against Soviet renun- 
ciation of Bessarabia. This time not only were there no prospects of 
such renunciation, but in the meantime the Hungarians had made 
plain that any cession of territory to Bulgaria would bring about a 
Hungarian demand for the retrocession of up to half of Transylvania.?7 

Gafencu demanded that discussions to settle territorial disputes 
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between the Balkan states be postponed until after peace had been 
restored on the continent.28 Vague promises for the distant future 
could not bring the Bulgarians to the negotiating table. Furthermore, 
they caused a cooling of relations between the Romanians and their 
partners in the Balkan Entente, particularly the Turks. The Roma- 
nians contented themselves with the Hungarians’ and the Bulgarians’ 
assurances to the Italians and the Turks, respectively, not to attack 
them in the course of a Soviet-Romanian war.29 


Despite Romania’s growing preoccupation with the Soviet threat, 
maintenance of neutrality in the presence of powerful and contradic- 
tory external pressures was still the major Romanian concern in the 
winter of 1939. At that time the tug-of-war between the Western 
Powers and Germany for Romanian oil attained unprecedented inten- 
sity. By taking advantage of superior financial power and shares con- 
trol over some of the main oil companies operating in Romania, the 
British in the first months of the war succeeded in buying the bulk of 
Romania’s exportable oil. They raised the oil price artificially by being 
ready to pay exorbitant amounts. The Romanian oil began flowing 
mainly to the West, and the Germans, who had poor foreign currency 
reserves and were buying oil in exchange for their own products, had 
trouble satisfying their needs on the Romanian market. The French 
concentrated their efforts on denying the Germans access to rail and, 
particularly, river means of transport by renting or buying barges on 
the Danube and on cutting down oil production of the companies 
under their control. As a result of Western actions, German oil imports 
from Russia were kept at a minimum, well below the growing needs of 
the German war machine. The British and the French proved that if 
they really wanted, they could successfully confront the Germans in 
Romania in the economic field,3° but their success ultimately de- 
pended on the willingness of the Romanian government to maintain 
unchanged the rules that permitted the Western advantage to mate- 
rialize. These rules assured the British- and French-owned companies’ 
freedom of trading and control over the oil they extracted in Romania. 
The Romanians still believed in the ultimate victory of the Western 
Powers, but as the Germans and the Russians were turning the screw 
on them, they could not help thinking in terms of short-range inter- 
ests. 

When in early winter the Western Powers stepped up the war for 
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the Romanian oil, the Romanian government had to choose between 
either continuing to allow the Western Powers to reduce production 
and preempt the market or interfering with their activities so as to 
prevent the oil starvation of Germany. If the first course were chosen, 
Romania would likely become the victim of a German attack against 
which no external support was available. The most the Romanians 
could hope for in this case was benevolent treatment of their country 
by the Western Powers at a future peace conference. If the second 
course were adopted, the Romanians expected to be able to keep the 
Germans away and, most important, continue to receive from them 
vital military equipment that could be used for defense against the 
Soviet Union. In choosing between the two alternatives the Roma- 
nians were influenced greatly by the Soviet-Finnish war which broke 
out on 30 November 1939. 

The war showed that the Soviet Union was not only claiming 
territories from its neighbors but was also ready to fight for these 
territories. In Bucharest it was believed widely that after Finland the 
turn of Romania was bound to come.?! Nevertheless, the Finns’ initial 
success in resisting the Russian thrust raised the Romanians’ hopes 
that they might be able to do the same if only their army were better 
equipped. Possessing only thirty-six antitank guns and forty-eight 
antiaircraft guns? and with the Western Powers unable to provide 
either direct or indirect military assistance, the Romanians became 
increasingly vulnerable to German pressure to redefine their neu- 
trality. According to the Germans, true neutrality being both political 
and economic, it was incumbent upon a neutral state to prevent the 
waging of economic warfare on its territory by one belligerent party 
against another. At the beginning of December Carl Clodius, the Ger- 
man economic representative in Bucharest, threatened that if the 
German interpretation of neutrality were rejected, Germany would 
take necessary steps against Romania. The government in Bucharest 
bowed to the pressure. 

On 6 December the Romanian government agreed to guarantee 
that Germany would in all circumstances be able to buy 130,000 tons 
of oil per month.%4 It promised that in spite of Western attempts to 
block petroleum shipments, it would deliver loyally to the Germans if 
the latter continued their arms deliveries.35 The quantity of petroleum 
agreed upon was only marginally superior to the 120,000 tons per 
month shipped to Germany before the outbreak of war and satisfied 
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only part of Germany’s needs. It was, however, 60 percent more than 
the quantity that the Western Powers were ready to have Romania 
release to Germany in war time.3° Most important for Romania’s 
future relations with the belligerent powers was the fact that for the 
first time its government assumed a binding obligation to deliver to 
Germany a minimum quantity of oil. But as the British and the French 
controlled almost 75 percent of the exportable oil, Bucharest would 
not be able to fulfill its newly assumed obligations toward Berlin 
without interfering sooner or later with the operation of the Western 
oil companies in Romania. Beaten at their own game, in December 
1939 the Germans tried to avoid defeat in the battle for the Romanian 
oil by forcing Bucharest to restore by political-administrative mea- 
sures a certain equilibrium between Germany and the Western Powers 
in Romanian oil exports.3” 

Also in December, at the Germans’ request, the Romanians prom- 
ised to militarize the oil-fields region so as to eliminate the possibility 
of sabotage by the Western Powers.38 This measure was taken while 
negotiations were going on in Bucharest with Western representatives 
for the destruction of the oil wells in case of a German invasion of 
Romania. There was, however, no contradiction between the two ac- 
tions. As long as the policy of equilibrium were pursued, the Roma- 
nians feared that Western sabotage of the oil fields or of the means of 
transportation on the Danube could precipitate a German attack. If 
the policy of neutrality were to fail not as a result of Western Powers’ 
infringements upon Romania’s neutrality but because of a German 
invasion, the Romanians, in return for suitable compensation from 
the Western Powers, intended to destroy the oil sources before the 
Germans could reach them.?? 

Finally, under heavy pressure, the Romanians made a further 
important concession to the Germans by agreeing in mid-December to 
increase the value of the German mark against the Romanian leu. 
Even though the new rate was still below German expectations, it 
nevertheless constituted an important success for the Germans. Ever 
since the beginning of the year Berlin had been pressing relentlessly for 
a new rate of exchange that would have enabled it to increase the 
volume of imports from Romania. The Romanian concessions were 
made without any explicit German political counterpart. The king, 
the foreign minister, and other Romanian leaders tried to obtain some 
promise that Germany would intervene in Moscow on Romania's 
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behalf, but their attempts ended in failure.*° As in the past, all that the 
Romanians were able to obtain from the Germans in exchange for 
economic favors was only less threatening language and the continua- 
tion of regular arms supplies. 

The kind of economic neutrality demanded by the Germans and 
agreed to by the Romanians in December 1939 led in the following 
month to the imposition of a quota system setting upper limits to not 
only oil exports to Germany but also to the Western Powers. The 
German demand for a guaranteed quantity of oil was followed by the 
demand to lower its price. On 6 March, after threatening to stop arms 
deliveries,41 the Germans obtained the Romanians’ agreement to 
swap, in the following two months, 200,000 tons of oil at a price below 
market level, for weapons captured from the Poles and for weapons 
produced in Bohemia and Moravia where the Romanians had placed 
large orders before the fall of Czechoslovakia. These were to include a 
large number of urgently needed antitank and antiaircraft cannons. 
The agreement was regarded by the Germans as the prelude to a 
similar but longer-term arrangement that they hoped to conclude later 
in the spring.42 

The Romanians tried to counterbalance this secret deal by agree- 
ing to supply France with an identical quantity of oil, also at a below- 
market price, in exchange for raw material.43 The fact remains, how- 
ever, that in March 1940 the Germans shattered the higher prices for 
Romanian oil that the British, at the beginning of the war, had set in an 
attempt to outbid the Germans and preempt the market. Yielding to 
German pressure, the Romanian government deprived the British of 
one of their most effective weapons in their economic warfare against 
the Reich, thus lessening the effect of the Western economic offensive 
against Germany in Romania. The appearance of neutrality was saved 
by similar concessions to the French, but the new impartiality re- 
quired government intervention to save Germany from being defeated 
by the Western Powers in the battle for Romanian oil.44 

The revised interpretation of neutrality was for the first time 
hinted at publicly in a speech the king made in the fictitious Roma- 
nian parliament immediately after the temporary oil agreement with 
Germany had been concluded. While declaring that the policy of neu- 
trality would be maintained, Carol stressed that the concept of neu- 
trality would be applied from then on, not only in the political but also 
in the economic sphere.*5 This was a thin disguise for the slow retreat 
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from the policy of absolute neutrality, and Gafencu, the architect of 
this policy, did not hesitate to express his discontent. In the meeting of 
the Crown Council that preceded the king’s public declaration, he 
warned that further concessions to Germany might jeopardize the 
country’s independence. Although in the past he had advocated eco- 
nomic concessions in exchange for security, the Romanian foreign 
minister felt that the policy was getting out of control. In very cau- 
tious language Gafencu pointed to a possible contradiction between 
the main goals of Romanian foreign policy. Intimating the need to 
make a gesture toward the Bulgarians, he warned that the Romanians 
should not try to retain at any price all their new territories, for in the 
process they might jeopardize their country’s independence and im- 
pede British and French efforts to preserve a European order in which 
there was a “place for independence and liberty.”’46 

The inclination toward further concessions to Germany as the 
panacea for preserving Greater Romania grew even stronger after the 
defeat of Finland by the Soviet Union in mid-March 1940.47 This 
development provided a powerful argument to those who favored ac- 
commodating the Germans at the time when the latter opened a large- 
scale offensive aimed at monopolizing not only Romania’s oil but the 
entire economy of the country. The Germans bought massively all 
available Romanian products. They also succeeded in imposing on the 
Romanians the application of the most important provisions of the 
German-Romanian economic treaty of 23 March 1939. As stipulated 
by that treaty, several German-Romanian companies for the exploita- 
tion of Romania’s resources were founded in a short time. The inter- 
ests of many businessmen appointed to the boards of these companies, 
but also of the peasants who had found an avid buyer for their prod- 
ucts, became associated with those of the Germans.*8 

The Finnish defeat shattered the momentary confidence in suc- 
cessful resistance against a Soviet thrust into Bessarabia. At the same 
time the lack of concrete Western support for the Finns destroyed the 
last illusions as to the readiness and ability of the British and French to 
deter Russia. The disillusionment with the Western Powers was all the 
more painful for the Romanians who, placing their trust in the de- 
clared intentions of the British and the French to assist the Finns, had 
supported the Western Powers at the League of Nations in their con- 
demnation of Soviet aggression against Finland. This stance had been 
adopted by the Romanians in contradiction to their policy of scrupu- 
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lously avoiding any gesture that their Eastern neighbors could inter- 
pret as a provocation.*? 

With the Finnish precedent before their eyes in the spring of 1940, 
the Romanians felt themselves at the mercy of the Russians. Their 
despondency was aggravated by indications that even Italian support 
against the Soviet Union, promised in December, could no longer be 
counted on. The Romanians regarded the meeting in March 1940 
between Ribbentrop and Ciano, followed immediately by a meeting 
between Mussolini and Hitler, as part of a German ploy to reconcile 
Italy with the Soviet Union. Bucharest was in danger of losing the 
support promised by Mussolini against Moscow. Moreover, Gafencu 
feared that a triangular understanding would further reduce the al- 
ready narrow maneuvering space that Romania possessed and leave it 
“at the mercy of Russian goodwill and German ‘friendly’ intervention 
[in Moscow], to which an equally friendly Italian intervention could 
be added.” He recommended a further rapprochement toward Turkey 
so as to avoid the country’s complete isolation and to maintain an 
open line of communication with the Western Powers.5° 

While recognizing that for the time being Anglo-French assis- 
tance to Romania could not be effective, Gafencu thought that Ger- 
man pressure for new economic concessions must be resisted. He did 
not believe in the possibility of the Allies being defeated and predicted 
that the most that Germany could get was a peace based on compro- 
mise. In all circumstances, according to him, it was not in the interest 
of Romania to make further concessions to Germany and appear re- 
sponsible for the eventual failure of the Anglo-French economic offen- 
sive. “Germany must not win the economic war in the East at our 
expense; at the expense of our independence, before the military war 
has been decided in the West.”5! Still looking for an elusive equi- 
librium, Gafencu also recommended that the government take mea- 
sures to prevent the Allies’ attempts to sabotage Romanian oil ship- 
ments to Germany.®2 

In the face of increasing internal pressure for a further rapproche- 
ment with Germany, Gafencu urged the government to “save by all 
our means our political and economic neutrality, and in the same way 
as we have managed for many months, not weaken our positions 
whether by imprudent or provocative words and attitudes toward Ger- 
many, or by unfriendly words and postures toward the Western Powers, 
or by renunciation of any valuable element of our independence.”5% 
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Simultaneously, the Romanian foreign minister appealed to the West- 
ern Powers to show some signs of strength in order to curb the general 
impression that Germany was the only power capable of imposing its 
will on other nations. In his analysis, the internal situation in Ro- 
mania and its external position were subordinated totally to the evolu- 
tion of the balance of power between the belligerent parties.54 

Gafencu’s case for the preservation of Romania’s neutrality by an 
ultracautious diplomacy and his personal influence suffered a serious 
blow, when at the beginning of April Germany invaded Denmark and 
Norway, two neutral countries which, like Romania, had tried to finda 
modus vivendi with the Reich. The fact that the new acts of aggression 
occurred almost simultaneously with the recrudescence of Soviet 
pressure upon Bucharest exacerbated the pessimism that already pre- 
vailed in the country. Moreover, for the first time since 1933 the 
Bessarabian question was openly and officially raised again by Russia. 
In his 29 March speech before the Supreme Soviet, Molotov pointed 
out that the unresolved Bessarabian question was preventing the con- 
clusion of an agreement of nonaggression between his country and 
Romania. The Soviet government, he reminded his audience, while 
having never contemplated the use of force for the resolution of this 
question, had also never recognized the occupation of the province by 
the Romanians.55 

Molotov’s declaration put back the clock of Soviet-Romanian 
relations to the autumn of 1932, when the negotiations for a nonag- 
gression pact failed on account of the Bessarabian controversy. It oblit- 
erated the 1933 Convention for the Definition of an Aggressor which 
Titulescu and Litvinov had considered as the equivalent of a pact of 
nonaggression and for the first time in many years raised publicly the 
Bessarabian question. The Soviet aim in reopening this question 
seems to have been to intimidate the Romanians and soften their 
opposition to Russian demands. Shortly after his speech Molotov 
intimated to the Romanian minister in Moscow that the Soviet gov- 
ernment would prefer to solve the Bessarabian problem by diplomatic 
rather than by military means.*° 

The Romanians did not respond to the Soviet signals. As the 
rumored alliance between Germany, Italy, and the Soviet Union failed 
to materialize, they hoped that it would still be possible to preserve 
their neutrality by playing the opposed interests of the Great Powers 
against each other and to keep Russia at bay by taking advantage of the 
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general European revulsion to Communism. In a memorandum writ- 
ten soon after Molotov’s speech, Gafencu maintained: “No one will be 
interested in Russia crossing the Danube provided we show to both 
camps what the advance of Bolshevism toward the south means for all 
of Europe.”57 It was only at the end of April, when the Russians 
multiplied their threatening noises, that the Romanians attempted a 
gesture toward Moscow. They revived an old proposal for a commer- 
cial agreement between the two countries. The Russians’ response was 
negative, for they were interested not in the selling of goods to the 
Romanians but in recovering Bessarabia.°8 

King Carol and his government in midspring were still trying to 
preserve their precarious neutrality despite successive German mili- 
tary victories, Soviet pressure, and the Western assumption that Ro- 
mania was indefensible. This assumption, which since the beginning 
of the war had underlain British attitudes toward Romania, came to be 
accepted also by the French after the coming to power of the Paul 
Reynaud government in March 1940. While General Weygand, then in 
charge of French forces in the eastern Mediterranean, was still talking 
about organizing military support for Romania, the French prime 
minister believed that Romania “probably lacked the determination 
to defend herself vigorously” and feared that the Romanians would 
little by little yield to German pressure. In his opinion “all that the 
Allies could do there was to explore the possibility of interfering with 
Germany’s means of transport, both rail and water.”5? These were also 
the tactics upon which the Allied Supreme War Council decided at the 
end of March. Having no confidence in Romania and having lost their 
ability to influence things in that country, the Western Powers opted 
for violent means which infringed upon Romania’s neutrality, but the 
acts of sabotage on the Danube, intended to disrupt oil supplies to 
Germany, were carried out in an amateurish manner.® They risked 
compromising the Romanians in German eyes and, without providing 
them any effective assistance, exposed them to a German invasion. 

There were further indications that by the spring of 1940 the goal 
of the Western Powers in Romania became the prevention, by all the 
means at their disposal, of oil shipments to Germany; this was even at 
the risk of a German invasion of Romania, in which case the British 
and the French planned to destroy the oil sources. The defense of this 
country no longer preoccupied London and Paris. While intensifying 
their pressure on the Romanians to conclude an agreement for the 
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destruction of the oil wells in the event of a German invasion, the 
British and the French ceased almost completely the already meagre 
supply of arms to Romania.S! Although General Weygand sent his 
representative to Bucharest to sound out the Romanians about the 
possibility of dispatching a French expeditionary air force, this daring 
project was neither well defined nor coordinated with the British. It 
terrified the Romanian general staff, which feared that before any 
effective means of assistance to Romania could be devised, the news of 
secret staff talks would get to the Germans. Nevertheless, Weygand 
and his aides believed that even at that late hour, if the Allies came 
forward with a proposal for firm and effective help, the Romanians 
would consent to a certain degree of collaboration.®2 

While alluding to the Allies’ unwillingness to come to Romania’s 
help, Gafencu advised the French ambassador and the British minister 
in Bucharest that “any disturbances on the Danube will have repercus- 
sions for Romania and could involve us in a war which we do not 
wish.” He warned that the Romanian government would not allow the 
disruption of oil shipments to Germany.®? The Romanians feared that 
the Western Powers, while unable to defend Romania, were about to 
provoke through the intensification of their sabotage activities, a Ger- 
man invasion aimed at protecting the oil sources and the means of 
transportation. Accordingly, in early May the Romanians were going 
out of their way to reassure the Germans that they would reject all 
Western attempts to drag them into the war and that German oil 
requirements would be satisfied.®4 As in the past the message was that 
the Germans need not invade Romania to secure their supplies of oil 
and other products. At the same time the Romanians continued to 
reassure the Allies that the concessions to Germany were only tempo- 
rary and, therefore, irrelevant to the future role of their country in the 
war.®° 

The beginning of the German offensive in the West on 10 May 
1940 signaled the end of Romanian neutrality. With every new Ger- 
man victory it seemed—as the Romanians had long feared—that the 
choice was no longer between Germany and the Western Powers but 
between German and Russian domination. New economic conces- 
sions smacking of economic capitulation were made to the Germans. 
Hitherto, the king had resisted the German demands to compel the 
Western companies in Romania to supply Germany with oil. In Berlin 
this measure was deemed necessary because the Western companies 
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refused to sell to the Germans and because the Romanian state, which 
disposed only of part of the oil that was extracted in the country, could 
not on its own satisfy the entire German demand. On the morrow of 
the German attack on Holland and Belgium, Carol decided to carry out 
Romania’s commitments to Germany, even if it was necessary to grab 
oil from British- and French-owned refineries.®* This decision sig- 
nified a further erosion of the already shaky neutrality. On 11 May 
Urdareanu informed Fabricius that the Romanians still wanted to 
remain neutral, an intention confirmed a few days later by King Carol 
himself.°” But this was the last time that the word “neutrality” was 
pronounced by the king or by any other Romanian official in their 
dealings with the Germans. The evolution of the war in the West was 
closely followed by the Romanians, who were waiting in vain for the 
recovery of the Allies.©8 For them every setback of the Allies meant 
that the balance had to be tilted yet a little more toward the Germans. 

On 25 May, the very day the decisive German breakthrough on the 
Meuse was completed and the British Expeditionary Force, the Belgian 
army, and three French armies were encircled, King Carol received the 
French Ambassador to Romania, Adrien Thierry. While expressing his 
hope for the ultimate victory of the Allies, Carol informed Thierry 
that, given the circumstances, he might have to make certain conces- 
sions to the Germans.®? This proved to be an understatement. A few 
days later even the most pro-French Romanians, hitherto confident in 
the French army, were stunned by the extent of the German success on 
the Western front.7° From mid-May onward, Hungary and particularly 
the Soviet Union began deploying troops along their borders with 
Romania. Twenty-two out of the thirty-three divisions of the Roma- 
nian army were stationed on the Russian frontier.”! As it became clear 
that all Western help against the Soviet Union was excluded and that 
Italy was coming more and more under the German spell, King Carol 
began putting out feelers for a deal with the Germans. 

Before changing course the king wanted to secure the two things 
that, despite all efforts, the policy of neutrality had failed to yield: 
German support for and recognition of his regime and a German 
guarantee against Russia. On 20 May Urdareanu informed Fabricius 
that Carol wished to collaborate more intimately than before with the 
Germans but expected also some indications of goodwill from Berlin. 
One such indication could be the ending of German support for the 
Iron Guard.72 
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After the murder of Codreanu many Guardists fled to Germany 
where they were granted political asylum. In early 1940, in an attempt 
to widen the basis of his dictatorship, Carol announced a new policy of 
reconciliation with all the opponents of the regime. Those Guardists 
detained in Romania declared loyalty to the monarch and gained their 
freedom. Those in Germany refused to return home and continued to 
oppose the king. In May Horia Sima, their leader, was arrested after 
crossing illegally into Romania. He claimed that a high official close 
to Ribbentrop had sent him to Romania to commit acts of violence, as 
the Germans had no confidence in Romanian neutrality. Carol felt 
that his regime and his throne were in jeopardy as long as the Germans 
protected and manipulated his foes. He demanded that the German 
government cease its support for the Iron Guard.”3 As in the past, 
Fabricius was instructed by his ministry to rebuke the charges of 
collaboration between the government in Berlin and the Guard and to 
express Germany’s indignation over the allegations.74 

As to a guarantee against Russia, on the day when Urdareanu 
approached Fabricius about the Iron Guard, Prime Minister Tatarescu 
let the German minister know that Romania was ready to align its 
foreign policy along pro-German lines, if the government in Berlin 
could provide Bucharest with an assurance against Russia.”75 Two days 
later Gafencu, raising the same question, claimed to believe that “the 
broad general principles of German policy in the East could not have 
been changed” by Germany’s apparent rapprochement with the Soviet 
Union. He tried to convince Fabricius that the Soviet Union's re- 
possession of Bessarabia and its ensuing presence on the Danube 
would be only the beginning of a deeper Russian penetration into the 
Danube basin.’”6 There was, however, no answer from Berlin to these 
questions and to other pathetic appeals from Bucharest for a hint as to 
how Romania “could establish closer relations with Germany.’’”7 

Isolated and threatened from all sides, Romania was ripe to fall 
into the Germans’ lap. On 27 May the provisional oil agreement con- 
cluded in March, the so-called Oil Pact, was put on a firm basis. The 
Romanian government agreed at last to supersede it with a one-year 
renewable agreement between the two countries. The Germans were 
guaranteed large quantities of low-priced oil in exchange for arms. The 
next day, the Belgians, whose policy of neutrality between the Great 
Powers the Romanians had admired, capitulated. With the telegram 
on his desk announcing this event, the king convened his closest 
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advisers in his office. There followed a discussion about the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of abandoning neutrality, but, according to 
Gafencu’s testimony, the debate was theoretical for Carol had already 
made up his mind.’8 In a country in which the monarch had become 
dictator, little else seemed to matter. Against the advice of his foreign 
minister, the king announced to his counselors that in the new inter- 
national circumstances the policy of neutrality could no longer be 
pursued and that the country should adapt to the new realities of 
power.7? 


Epilogue 


At the end of May 1940 Romania’s neutrality disintegrated and a rapid 
rapprochement with Germany began. For pragmatic reasons the deci- 
sion to change course was not officially announced. Nevertheless, 
only hours after the fateful meeting of 28 May 1940, the Germans 
received a clear indication that the Romanian king was willing to 
jump ship. In the presence of Urdareanu and Gafencu, Tatarescu made 
an oral communication to Fabricius and handed him a note that for the 
first time intimated the Romanian willingness to extend the close 
economic collaboration with Germany to the political field. The gov- 
ernment in Berlin was asked to reveal its plans for the future of 
Southeastern Europe and indicate in which way it envisaged a peaceful 
settlement of the conflicts between Romania and its neighbors. The 
Romanian prime minister suggested that it was in Germany’s own 
interest to preserve peace in the region, as Soviet and Hungarian 
threats to Romania could result in a war that was bound to disrupt the 
supply of Romanian oil to Germany. 

The German reply, which arrived a few days later, was bitterly 
disappointing for the Romanians. Instead of reassuring them, Rib- 
bentrop enquired whether they would be ready to make territorial 
concessions to their neighbors, to the Russians in particular. Unable to 
obtain any quid pro quo for the abandonment of neutrality, Carol and 
his supporters tried to convince the Germans that the preservation of 
Greater Romania was beneficial to the Reich and did all they could to 
ingratiate themselves with Berlin. At the beginning of June Grigore 
Gafencu, who did not agree with the new course, submitted his resig- 
nation and the king appointed the pro-German Ion Gigurtu as his 
replacement. At the same time Carol began preparations for the for- 
mation of a new and truly totalitarian party in which the Iron Guard 
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was expected to take part. In the economic field legislation was passed 
enabling the government to compel the Western oil companies in 
Romania to deliver large quantities of oil to Germany. 

Still, the king and his advisers could not bring themselves to 
decide on territorial sacrifices. It took them three weeks to reply to 
Ribbentrop’s communication, and even then they avoided all explicit 
reference to territorial questions. While expressing willingness to ini- 
tiate conversations with the Soviet Union aimed at the conclusion of a 
pact of nonaggression, the Romanians intimated that the subject of 
these conversations could not be the cession of Bessarabia. In a new 
attempt to play upon the contradictions between Nazi Germany and 
Soviet Russia, the king, who had personally drafted the Romanian 
reply, emphasized the importance for Germany of a strong Romanian 
state able to fulfill its role as guardian of the Dniester and the mouths 
of the Danube. Romania was to play again its post-World War I role as 
defender of European civilization against Bolshevik Russia, this time 
for the benefit of the new masters of the Continent. 

The futility of the attempt to avoid territorial losses to Russia 
with German aid was revealed on 26 June, four days after the defeat of 
France, when the Romanians were presented with the Soviet ultima- 
tum on Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina. The obvious signs of Ro- 
mania falling under German sway might have precipitated this move, 
but contrary to Litvinov’s warning to Titulescu in 1933, it did not 
determine it. Bessarabia’s fate had been sealed by Molotov’s agreement 
with Ribbentrop in the previous summer at a time when the Roma- 
nians were still holding their own against the Germans. The Roma- 
nians appealed desperately to the Germans for help, but the latter 
could not and would not do a thing for them. Not only were the 
Germans bound by the letter of their agreement with the Russians, 
but they were also most eager to prevent a flare-up that could endanger 
the oil sources. Berlin responded to the Romanian pleas by advising 
Bucharest to accept the conditions set by Moscow. A similar sugges- 
tion was received from Rome; no advice was sought from London. 

Having followed in the past Hitler’s and Goring’s advice not to 
draw nearer to the Soviet Union, the king felt betrayed. He seemed 
resolved to resist the Soviet demands, but his determination lasted 
only thirty-six hours, for Romania was hopelessly isolated and sur- 
rounded by enemies. The Romanians feared that, as in the case of 
Poland, war against one of the two powers that dominated Eastern 
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Europe might lead to the intervention of the other and to the eventual 
division of the country. The majority of the participants in the en- 
larged Crown Council that had been hurriedly convened were against 
resistance. King Carol took their advice and acceded to the Soviet 
conditions. 

The Soviet ultimatum signaled the end of Greater Romania. It 
was clear that the cession of Bessarabia would trigger off demands for 
similar cessions from Hungary and Bulgaria. The Soviet Union, which 
in the international circumstances of the 1930s had accepted in fact, 
although not in law, the Romanian borders, reverted to the policy 
pursued in the 1920s aiming at the dismemberment of Greater Ro- 
mania. Having turned their back on the Western Powers, the Russians 
no longer felt compelled to support the Romanian borders that had 
been decided by these powers twenty years earlier. Nor did the Rus- 
sians believe in the usefulness of a strong Romania as a buffer state 
between their country and Germany. They opted for the acquisition of 
territory and the improvement of strategic positions by moving their 
defense line first on the Pruth and then, if circumstances allowed, on 
the Carpathians. 


The inglorious way in which part of Romania’s territory had been 
abandoned produced sharp resentment among the humiliated Roma- 
nian army and among the population at large. Moreover, the swift and 
brutal occupation of Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina led the Roma- 
nians to believe that in their advance to the East the Russians might go 
beyond the river Pruth to invade Romania proper. In a desperate at- 
tempt to win German sympathies, King Carol gave up his attempts to 
obtain a guarantee from Berlin before announcing officially Romania’s 
alignment with Germany. At the beginning of July the Romanians 
dropped all pretense, and the decision made at the end of Mav to 
abandon neutrality was brought into the open. The Romanian govern- 
ment severed all ties with the past by renouncing in quick succession 
the Western guarantees and Romania’s membership in the Balkan 
Entente and in the League of Nations. On 4 July an official communi- 
qué announced the integration of Romania into the system created by 
the Berlin-Rome Axis. 

Moreover, Carol informed Hitler that his country was ready to 
collaborate not only politically but also militarily with Germany and 
asked for the dispatch of a military mission to Bucharest. The seeds of 
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the future military alliance between the two countries were sown. 
Carol was on a no-return course, and the Germans knew this. In his 
reply to the king, Hitler recalled Romania’s past hostility to Germany 
as expressed in the murder of Codreanu, in the weak denial by Bucha- 
rest of the rumors of a German ultimatum to Romania, and in the 
subsequent acceptance of the Western guarantees. He made it clear 
that German protection could not be secured until the pending ter- 
ritorial disputes with Hungary and Bulgaria were settled. 

In the atmosphere of widespread discontent prevalent in Romania 
after the Bessarabian debacle, the German demands were a recipe for 
disaster. Carol pathetically appealed to Hitler's understanding, but the 
Fuhrer was unimpressed. The Germans feared that with Soviet en- 
couragement the restless Hungarians might attack the Romanians, 
thereby endangering the oil sources and providing the Russians with a 
pretext for a further advance to the west. Left with little choice, the 
Romanians began separate negotiations with their western and south- 
ern neighbors. When the negotiations foundered, Hitler decided to 
intervene directly. 

The Romanians were led to believe that renewed talks with the 
Hungarians in the framework of a conference under the aegis of the 
Axis Powers would result in only relatively minor territorial conces- 
sions. Yet when the Romanian delegates arrived at Vienna, they were 
asked brutally to commit themselves in advance to accept the results 
of an arbitration of the Transylvanian conflict by Ribbentrop and 
Ciano. The Romanians feared that their rejection of the arbitration 
could mean not only a Hungarian attack in Transylvania and a Ger- 
man occupation of the oil fields but also, as the Germans intimated 
and the new incidents on the Soviet-Romanian border seemed to 
confirm, a simultaneous Russian thrust toward the Carpathians. As in 
the case of the ultimatum over Bessarabia, King Carol convened the 
Crown Council. The council, in which members of the Iron Guard and 
other pro-German elements were now present, voted nineteen to ten 
with one abstention for the acceptance of arbitration. Some of those 
who spoke against the arbitration preferred defeat to the disgrace that 
a decision to submit would bring upon future generations. Those in 
favor stressed the need to prevent the complete dismantling of the 
Romanian state while waiting for better times. Carol subscribed to the 
latter opinion. He took the long view of history. Throughout the 
centuries the Romanian people had gone through many troubles and 
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yet survived. Therefore, the king pointed out, the Romanians have 
created a saying: “Water flows, stones stay.” 


When Ribbentrop and Ciano announced the results of their judgment 
on 30 August, Mihail Manoilescu, the new Romanian foreign minister 
who headed his country’s delegation at Vienna, fainted on the spot. 
Beyond their worst expectations the Romanians were required to re- 
turn to the Hungarians about 40 percent of Transylvania. In return 
they were given the Axis guarantee for the integrity of Romania’s 
remaining territory. Once again the Crown Council convened and 
decided, albeit with a narrower majority, to bow to the circumstances. 
Even so the ordeal was not over. Ribbentrop and Ciano forced Man- 
oilescu also to agree in principle to the loss of Southern Dobrudja to 
Bulgaria. The Romanians obtained at last the elusive German guaran- 
tee that they had for so long desired, but the meaning of this guarantee 
was now totally different. Instead of supplementing the Western guar- 
antees, it replaced them. Instead of consecrating the recognition of 
Greater Romania’s independence and territorial integrity by the rival 
groups of powers, it became the symbol of the subordination of an 
amputated and helpless country to a mighty protector. 

The tragic truth could not be disguised, and the Romanians took 
to the streets. In most of the country’s big towns there were demonstra- 
tions against the new territorial cession, and the army wanted to fight 
rather than suffer a second humiliation. It appeared that Carol had lost 
control of the situation and would be unable to carry out the obliga- 
tions which he had undertaken toward the Axis Powers. In an attempt 
to save his throne, at the beginning of September he appointed as prime 
minister General Ion Antonescu, a man who commanded the respect 
of the army and was considered able to restore order. But the Germans 
had little use for a king who could not deliver. They prompted the 
general to assume extensive powers. Antonescu first deprived Carol of 
his most important prerogatives and then brought the process to its 
logical conclusion. On 6 September he forced the king to abdicate in 
favor of his teenage son and then to leave the country. 

On 12 October the first officers of the German army and air force 
missions to Romania arrived in Bucharest to rebuild the Romanian 
army. They were followed shortly by many other officers and troops. 
After a few months of uneasy sharing of power with the Iron Guard, 
Antonescu tried to remove his unruly partners who, once in positions 
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of control, had thrown the country into chaos. When in January 1941 
the Guardists rose against him, he ruthlessly repressed them. For the 
Germans, who were already busy preparing the invasion of Russia, the 
general’s efficiency mattered more than the Guard’s ideology. With 
their acquiescence Antonescu assumed full dictatorial powers. Ro- 
mania became at last Germany’s reliable satellite. 


In retrospect, the decision to abandon neutrality appears as the imme- 
diate cause of the catastrophe that befell Romania in summer 1940. 
Gafencu had warned that under the circumstances of German military 
supremacy on the Continent a change of policy would be widely 
regarded as capitulating to Germany. Indeed, this is how the Russians 
must have interpreted the signals emanating from Bucharest since the 
beginning of June onward. They promptly presented their bill to the 
Romanians, thereby setting in motion the process that led to the 
collapse of Greater Romania. 

Yet even if King Carol had taken the advice of his foreign minister, 
it is doubtful that Romania's precarious neutrality could have been 
maintained for much longer. The conditions required for pursuing a 
policy of neutrality had been absent for some time. Oil was already 
more of a liability than an asset, as the Germans were set to acquire it 
and the British to destroy its sources, both with little regard for the 
neutrality of Romania. Against the background of Germany’s victories 
in the West and of Romania’s international isolation, German eco- 
nomic pressures became irresistible. Economic subjugation was bound 
to translate itself into political dependence, the more so as Romania 
was squeezed between two expansionist Great Powers that did not 
believe in the usefulness of independent buffer states. Surrounded by 
enemies, underdeveloped, and politically divided, Romania could not 
be turned into a Belgium of the Balkans, as some of its leaders who 
misjudged both the solidity of Belgium’s position and possibilities of 
their country had wished before May 1940. Playing for time while 
hoping for a better day was the most that the policy of equilibrium 
could yield. 

The alternative to equilibrium was participation in some sort of 
an anti-German alignment as advocated by Titulescu in the mid- 
1930s. The basic differences between the two policies resided in 
their assumptions about the future course of Soviet-German relations 
which, as all Romanian leaders understood, were crucial for the fate of 
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the country. The policy of equilibrium initiated by King Carol and 
formulated by Gafencu took for granted, at least until the end of 
August 1939, the German-Soviet antagonism and assumed that Bu- 
charest could use the inherent contradictions between Moscow and 
Berlin to avoid choosing between the two. On the contrary, Titulescu’s 
policy of alignment gave serious consideration to the possibility of 
renewed German-Soviet cooperation leading to the partition of Poland 
and threatening the security of other small states situated between 
these two powers. 

To prevent this eventuality Titulescu recommended, as the lesser 
of two great evils, collaboration with the Soviet Union in the frame- 
work of a wider alliance whose goal was to deter Germany. If this goal 
were achieved, the need for the passage of Soviet troops through Ro- 
mania would never arise. With hindsight, readiness to collaborate 
with Russia in 1935 against a relatively weak Germany, in the frame- 
work of an alliance that might not even have had to become opera- 
tional and in which Romania’s main allies were to participate, carried 
fewer risks than total isolation and submission to victorious Germany 
five years later. 

A second opportunity to embark upon a policy of engagement 
presented itself in spring 1939. However, by then the Romanian per- 
ception of power in Europe had altered drastically. As Hitler went from 
success to success and Czechoslovakia, Romania’s valuable ally, had 
disappeared as an independent state, fear became the dominant trait of 
Romanian foreign policy. The Western Powers’ conciliatory line to- 
ward Germany pursued until March 1939 and the lack of resolution of 
those powers in the face of the upheaval in Central Europe were 
determinants in Romania’s own doubts and hesitations. When at last 
the British showed some of the leadership the Romanians had so 
eagerly expected, it was too late. The Romanians decided against 
taking part in a hurriedly assembled anti-German bloc as proposed by 
the British in the spring of 1939. By then the Germans had become 
very powerful and threatened to be ruthless to those who took part ina 
policy aiming at their containment. Like the leaders of other weak 
states, the Romanian leaders refused to waste prematurely their coun- 
try’s limited military potential by ranging it on the first firing line. 
They decided to wait and see while keeping the Germans at bay with 
the help of unconditional Western guarantees and by making eco- 
nomic concessions. 
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Finally, it can be argued that Romania’s lot would have been better 
had its leaders been more accommodating toward their neighbors. But 
Hungarian and particularly Soviet territorial claims against Romania 
left little room for compromise. To have reached an early settlement of 
the territorial disputes with their neighbors, the Romanians would 
have had to give up voluntarily what they later were forced to yield. 
Territorial concessions, except for minor ones, would have been tanta- 
mount to renouncing the main goal of Romanian foreign policy and to 
abandoning the ideal of Greater Romania that helped melt the various 
Romanian populations into one nation. Even if they wanted to, neither 
the king nor anyone else in Romania was strong enough to decide out 
of their own will on territorial cessions. 

Better relations with Hungary and Bulgaria would most probably 
have improved Romania’s position vis-a-vis the Great Powers. But 
Romania was too rich and too strategically placed to be left alone. 
Even united, the small states of Central and Southeastern Europe 
would have had to be much stronger economically and technologically 
and their armies and strategies far more integrated than those of the 
Little Entente or the Balkan Entente in order to provide for common 
defense. The small states could hope to withstand German and Rus- 
sian pressures only if strongly supported by one or more Great Powers 
with credible military and logistic capabilities and committed to their 
defense. Countries that cannot defend themselves can hardly defend 
each other. Ultimately, the main parameters of Romanian foreign 
policy were its relations with the Great Powers and particularly with 
Germany and the Soviet Union. The dreaded choice between Moscow 
and Berlin could be postponed, rendered less risky perhaps, but not 
avoided. 

The vacuum of power in Eastern Europe resulting from the dis- 
membering of three empires at the end of the First World War was an 
anomaly that created illusions of lasting independence in the region, 
but by the early 1930s two of the former empires asserted themselves 
again and repressed historical trends reemerged. The discrepancy of 
power between the small Eastern European states and the adjacent, 
expansionist Great Powers became too great to allow for full indepen- 
dence and sometimes even for limited independence. The Western 
Powers were remote and already in obvious or latent decline. They 
could serve as a point of support against the two Great Powers in the 
region but could not countervail them. Italy was much better placed 
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geographically but was less than a genuine Great Power. It first con- 
veyed the impression that it was ready to stand up to Germany and 
then to Russia, until finally Mussolini joined the war on Hitler’s side. 

When all help from the West became purely theoretical, Romania 
fell into the orbit of Germany, which appeared more formidable than 
Russia and was less ideologically repugnant to most of the influential 
Romanian groups. In 1944, having fought Hitler’s war for over three 
years and lost hundreds of thousands of human lives in the depths of 
Russia, the Romanians jumped ship yet again. But the “miracle” at the 
end of the previous war did not repeat itself. The Romanians recovered 
Northern Transylvania but none of the other three provinces lost in 
summer 1940. Neither was their country’s relative independence in 
the interwar period regained. As King Carol had feared, Romania was 
forced to submit politically and economically to the Soviet Union 
which the German defeat left to preside over the destinies of Eastern 
Europe. 
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